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Ait ol nde 1 ( il t Vern care 
plane-trees, are 1 > lt] or} rn father | | ‘ 
in the shape of little cathedra che t he people over, and tl 
t in whieh brig! ‘ e) n suel is 1 e the p 


them, on soft M norn- wat at onee, for it is ealled M les 

young girl was so engrossed in a and lies on the foot of Cannebiére.” 
that she did not immediately se And so, mingled with the strange 
as I lifted up a bunch of violets” traditions of Marseilles that are full of 
d said: historical romance, Greek chivalry, and 
‘Combien 7” French eruelts tragedy, persecution, of 
She caught her breat] s she closed centuries ago, away back before the time 
lume, see iring a place ith lit ot Chr st Classic fiction has so fastened 
her fingers between the leaves. and itself that one must be either tens ith 
blushingly replied: its glamour or else very phlegmatic in- 
‘Un frane.” deed if, standing amid the throngs of 
I handed her the silver piece and ~trange peopl who push vou along and 
that she was as beautiful as Hebe. choke the famous Cannebiére down to 
Then I asked her what she was reading. the picturesque port, vou are not thrilled 
‘It is Monte Cristo.” by a sense of something or other that 


“And you are already in ve ith seems almost eestatie with a pervading 
Edmond Dantés ?” emotion of having lived it all before. 
She looked at me with em s sur- But it is only in vour kaleidoscopic mem- 
prise and made a feint of adjusting a ory, away hack in your youth hen 
huge pile of roses. A lot of them spilled Dumas and Tugo—and perhaps Gabo- 
to the ground. ria opened the way for you into the 
Ah, how could one help it? Was theatrical world of France. Why, it was 
there ever one so magnificent 2” Dumas who said of this very street, “ If 


And little Mereedes—what of her?’ Paris had la Cannebié¢re, Paris vnuld 
‘Oh, Monsieur, I am treml for he a second Marseilles!” 
her! Where I am reading, Edmond has You see it now it was seen then, | 


heen dragged off to the Chat Vif, a still further then, away back in the days 
. hs. . To 1 | Pvt] | ’ t 1 
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4 eapons were CoV 
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rit them that 
stamped itself in all 
rtraiture t hat a 
ought to be It as 
the flowers on the 


gipsies of the sea, that 


their men and_ the 
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trace | s floral ‘ nter 

P hea = t el I \ r= s 
t t t tin ha nrst declare: 
Britain. He made a voyage thith 
1 ear ] th many tales 
rang ! prag tical 1m pk vh el 
regaline themselves ith ai drink 


as the aretie cire 


ted t hic latit ck ot Marseilles. 


} 
hd, as i Tillis ¢! hot 


enough to satis! 
Tie ambitic ns of any man, went on and 
eclinati ms of the ecliptic 
hen nerchants, encouraged by th 
northern explorations of Mr. Pytheas, 
Africa under E 


<ent expeditions § to 


thyme nother loeal scientist. 
Marseilles as early affected -by Chris- 
tianity and the apostleship of Lazarus 


ho was raised from the dead. It is 
accepted with some 
caution that when px 

broke out l 
Jerusalem, Martha, Mar: 
Magdalen, a Bishop Max- 
Deacon Par- 
menos, and Lazarus sailed 
over to Provence. Mary 
retired to the cave La 
Martha 
Taras- 
on, and Lazarus beeam« 
the first Bishop of Mar 
seilles. But right her 


e are contronted by tl 


secution 


imin, a 


Sainte-Beaume, 


killed a dragon at 


statement that the first 


+ 


bishop known to history 

is Orestius in 314 ap. 
Irom this time on, in all 
of Christendom, no place: 
underwent more 
than this beautiful 
French seaport. 
along in the 
that the political 


Tapl vy of Provence, 


early 1450's 
Mark 
King 
René, spent part of his 
days here 
It was his daughter 
Margaret who married 
Henry VI. He was much 


«loved by the people of 


fair-weather 


Provence, and sed 10 


stroll along the eountry 
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Now eame the siege of Cvwsar’s army along the coast 


Jourbon, pillaging the City in 1524; in Mediterranean, whi 
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d chat idly th the wasants, ts praises % L told of its idvllie days under 

t other hours rite verses and il suns of meher gold and skies of bluer 
nate manuscripts If vou should blue than anything in dreams of para- 
Aix here he once held a great lise. If Marseilles were not the gates 
ival th a dazzling procession to of it, at least it were the vestibule that 
strat thi tr ! ph of Christianity eemed to be studded with a t irq 1O1S¢ 
er paganism you Cah sec in the town canopy al dl a mosaic floor on which were 


ary King René’s work, The Bool f eloths of gold that hung trailing in a 
with his own illuminations, tipis la sea. When Addison sailed 
Marseilles to Grenoa 


the investment by the Constable de he was entranced by this skirting of the 


‘h always scems to 


Aan outbreak of plag 1, Ca ised by bad me to Thoune ipon t he shor ~ with the 


rv conditions, that killed some swish of silken lingerie. But he said - 


weroism of Bel of it, “ The mountains cover’d with green 


ice, bishop of Marseilles, incited Pope ilive-tree or laid out in beautiful gar- 


Marseilles’s good bishop puret Ev'n the rough rocks with tender myrtle 
nature ckened and each gale Was And trodden weeds send out a rich per 


1 the seventeenth eentury And this was awav back in the vilter 
' that the French tf 1699. But then there was no sanctity 
a» Riviera really inder these skies that the wine-fed blood 


attracted the at of the people could be stilled by; all 


tention of tray golden dreams are broken by Punie 

» ellers who sang ith Human duplicity mottled the pic- 
ture and, like a cinematograph dissolu 

mm. out of t came the spectacle of 

terror that reigned under Fréror | 


Barras—when hundreds of victims 


vere carved by the guillotine 


It was in Marseilles, their home, where 
had walked on the Mediterranean 
gathering wild flowers, and per- 
ing off the feathery down 
thistle to tell each other’s for- 
nder the same tropical breath 
‘aught the fluff of Josephine’s 

Martinique when the gipsy 

told her that she would be 


¢ 


MY" a 
Lull) 


Hl) 


a queen, One 


Pili 
Mn 

itt 

‘a 


girls "— Mari 
Joseph Bonaparte, 


he 


f) 
Mf 


and Eugénie became Queer 
N rway and Sweden. 
Out f this period was 

born the hymn of Frane 

by 





permeated with commercial interests, 
nevertheless Marseilles has a social swim 
that to float in one must be out of the 


There is a 


istic culture 


broad sense of ar- 


ord nary 


among these people, and 


their galleries, museums, and other public 


institutions are enthusiastically supported 
from Switzerland to 
that I determined to make 
break in my 


Marseilles, 
proached ria Lyons, 


It wa on mv way 
the “* Riviera ” 


interesting 


ff at 


journey by 
which I ap- 
as it also is re ached 
from Paris through one of the 
the river Rhone. 


stopping 


great rock 


valleys of I rather hesi- 


ll of an 


ree d me To do so, 


ate tot 
in flue 


very 


imber of reasons that 
They may appear 
small but I wanted to eat of the 
celebrated “ boui vi flourishes 
which 
Thackeray has panegyrized, and I wanted 
to behold the Chateau df. 

I had paused at Lyons, where Napoleon 
had insisted that Joss phine should buy her 
silk Melnotte’s lady lived, 
and the that 
mail-coach came that 
showed us in such 
of clouds of dust, 


illibaise which 
here as do the olive trees. and 


whe re Cla ice 


place from whene famous 


Sir Henry Irving 
a palpitating picture 


champing, sweating 
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| ‘areened over the tables and chairs 
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hat Ve e ott-t Nn extended hearty Across 7 
the pavements inte the eg itters; whe re, 
t the mob was straggling apparently 








objectles ind demoralized by contact ; 
; th others as disorderly as they. Crreat 
lights of yellowish glare picked out each R 
face with brutal truth: the tick was 
ostly of tl] scum, threaded here and 
there by eu is crowds of travellers such 
as we, and dotted by military iniforms 
and singular costumes of Orientals— 
A FISHWIFE caps, shirts, shawls, turbans in blazoning 
colors; petticoats in red and purple; black i! 
rses and theatr cal tragedy, It was faces, red taces, and faces of vellow, ; 
the evening of one of the gentlest jaundiced by hot sands and opium—and. ! 
that I arrived in the kingly seaport h, the horror of those that were blue from 
My nrst glimpse 
satisfying as ve 
ed from the station 
llees rt towering vine 
= ‘ce a- 
here crowds i “ 
lounged, the 
hri igh tl rue 
N ‘ into the Can 
‘ kere the bus ; 
shot hrough . 
portals of a < rt } 
led by the Haétel 
re et Paix hose 
sigh eve tey 
ron distance 
hat . 
be cons s of 
eal 
{ I I sh mr re 
Tive 
hac te S 
rms 
7 I nit f the late Vi 
7” t héte in which w 
sea fish with 1 
aan to taste as I have smel 
me he fresh breeze from off 
vs the ce in Gk eester 
ng R her the tide was 
- d the shoals f 
ng 
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ascends d trom 


ot trams, and 


crepuscle rays 
Suel is th 

urday night! 

stream that w 


w he r } 
ild be 
and so 


quays, 
port, 


sand 


mercul [he ere rTrom everywhere, 
sailors, soldiers, civilians, from all climes 
and representing the good and the worst 
f things in human life. <As the hour 
ore Nn, the pavements ceased to hold 
them all, the streets themselves became 
almost impassable, and a dinning nois 


screeching drivers, clang 
motor horns Over all 
dust that was retleeted in 


from every lamp. 


s Cannebiére on that Sat 
fo turn back against th: 
as bent to the erescent 


indreds of ships lay in 
Pactolus 


muurselves along 


to p ish back the 


( warped 
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itting corner, and somelh« ve 
city pocket hollowed out of an anei 
square of buildings, in the centr 


loomed a oval 


hich 
] 


Trt ico (i 


great structure, 


by a hundred pillars, an 
torches. It 
Within 


great posts, 


by a hundred was the fis] 
market. 


the 


nly 


it and outside, betw« 


seores oT 8s ich womel as 


France breeds for its hucksters wer 


osemite 


erving their wares 


behind counters he ayn d 


vith fish from the Mediterranean, that 
shone out in silver flashes as if they ere 
alive. And so they were arranged to 
ippear! They were curled in the frenzy 


of the throe, 
Batches of 


halled in 


{ 


OT leaping like thi tarpon. 
th mullet 


serried columns, 


red were mar- 

and in baskets 
oft seaweed sprawled the giant |] 
Do vou the pond rous 
DY’ Enne ry’s play / 


Phen 


ang ste. 
Mother 

Tw 
will know the type 


Marseilles, vyho 


remember 


you 


rket-women of 


with their fog-horn and aleoholie voices 
engage in tl most unseemly wrangles 

ery how the day. While we sto 
there, participants in a picture that only 
Doré could paint, two Amazons nearly 
came to blows, with sereams that « ld 
have been heard over the housetops. 

On the next noonday wi set +} } 


tram to visit “ La Réserve,” an 


hotel, 


ee 
prepelan 
annex of thi kno 


d gelut- 


that is 
gourmets, gourmands, 
vhole world 


terraces and rocky 


epicures, 


tons the ver. Its emlb« er 


gardens, its pper ve- 


with 


beet the 


randa with the little tables sparkling 


fine service, hav 


napery and 


scenes of philosophy and love, romantic 


happiness and misunderstanding, for n« 


ar 
into a hundred vears 
even in the davs of the 


early Catalans, when they 


deserted Spain and _ set- 
tled hereabouts, “ La Ré- 
serve was where they 
went for their sparkling 
glass of La Malgue, and 


) eat sal Tro. 
Arles, the 
the clovis, and the prawn. 


Here 


have sat 


Isages 1 


prickly echinu, 
under this portics 
1) 
Thackeray. Seott, Byron, 
Hunt, and Shelley: here 
that Au- 


spired 


imas, Dickens, 


it was Creorge 
gustus Sala was 


to think it 





die best known as the author of a good 
cook-book than the author of anything 
else. and so it was he left behind him his 
work of glory in culinary art; here, look- 
ing out on the sea, Brillat Savarin 
thought out much of his Physi a lu 
(rout: here Balzae endorsed this deca- 
logue of gastronomers as “ irrefragable 
is the laws of Kepl r”: and finally here 
that Dickens conceived the first line of 
Little Dorrit: “ Marseilles lay burning 
n the sun.” 

The road to La Réserve lay first along 
the left arm of the “ vieux port,” that was 
alive with ponderous shipping craft, the 
feluecas with their loads of oranges from 
Spain, and old trading-boats with their 
ateen sails; and then through the Boul 
de la Corderie; and then into the wonder- 
ful Corniche road that carries with it 
the still pulsating beat of the most mo- 
mentous history of the world. Ah, how 
familiar that path was to become to me 
n my subsequent journeyings along the 
exquisite Riviera, skirting the coast of 
France and Italy; the entrancing days 
it Cannes, Nice, Mentone, and so on 
through to Genoa! Alas, alas! it is all 
f the dreamful vesterday—like all beau- 
ful visions that must pass in order to 
be best appreciated! We sat upon the 
aleony gazing out upon the azure sea. 
In the distance, like a golden castle on 
1 rock projected from an undulating 
blue, was the tragic Chateau d’If, wher 
\Mionte Cristo’s imprisonment seems more 
preciously real than that of the actual 
Mirabeau’s. ... But here comes the litth 
French waiter in full evening dress in 
the midday sun (TL have often wondered 
how it would seem to get up in the early 
morning and put that garment on!), and 
he is followed by that impresario in 

kery, Monsieur L. Eschenard, who 
has come ’way out from his city place 

see that Louis serves us bouillibaise 
as it should be. If there ever was a psy- 
chological moment in the consideration 
of a gustatory thing that must be more 
or less of import to us in after-life, 
it seemed to me it was now come. I 
shall never forget the expression on 
Monsieur Eschenard’s face when the 
great dish was brought in and presented 
with a royal air—I do not mean lordly, 
that would signify imperious; it was not 
that, rather was it with a sweep of culi- 
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harry triumph accompanied by a trem- 
bling hope that | and it would be found 
worthy of the occasion. Mine host had 
been ve ry caret il as to the wine s¢ lected, 
and to such other dishes as were to 
follow. First the appetite was whetted 
by the hors-d’wuvre that were gathered 
in littl compartments in a silver dish 
as if they were rare jewels in topaz, 
pearls, and emeralds from my _lady’s 


boudoir, off 


ered for inspection; and then 
the old Burgundy was tipped from a 
basket woven from silver strands into 
glasses, through which the little 


shafts of light from the awninged win- 


aie licate 


dow glanced with the richest r iby coloring. 

Then came the bouillibais 

Now it was to be tasted! It was put 
upon my plate from a circular salver that 
gave one the hasty impression of a paint- 
ing in the splash of an impressionist’s 
school, but the red was lobster, and the 
browns and yellows were covering rifts 
of fish with saffron and herbs. I can 
see M. Eschenard now as I began my 
first work of deglutition; he was watch- 
ing my face with almost painful sus- 
pense, but I eased him at onee by my 
ery of elation, “ Exquisite! 

“Ah, Monsieur,” I exelaimed, “you 
must be given an epitaph on the bronze 
monument to commemorate this soul- 
dish of Provence!” 


What is this composition that is truly 


as artful as a musical symphony or 
Whistler harmony ? It is a_ stew, 


in which the langouste, or crayfish (of 
which the best comes from the island 
of Corsica), is the king-pin, surrounded 
by erabs, oysters, vive, “Jean Doré,” 
rascasse, salinette, or other fish, and 
covered with a gravy made of saffron, 
certain herbs, and oil. It is in this sauce 
that hangs all the law and prophets; it 
is the great plat du jour of many imita- 
ting places in Marseilles, as is “ bour- 
ride,” and also “ gigot 4 VAil.” 

We lingered through the afternoon on 
the terraces and adjoining gardens of 


La Réserve, and it was enough to drink 

all in—the gorgeous lights that were 
shining on the islands and on the cliffs, 
and the wondrous colorings that came 
and went, and over it all a sense of 
privilege. 

We drove back in a vellow-wheeled 
victoria along the Corniche road and 
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Lhence 


to the Cours Puget, and near by 


to the “ ascenseur” that conveyed us to 
the Notre Dame de la Garde. There at 
our feet was the crowded, excited city 

its vast array of houses, so close that 
hey seem to be propping each other up 


nd eireling around the great water- 
ins, with the busy quays speckled by 
people Irom every corner of the world. 


On the right is the climbing country 
dotted over with picturesque bastides 
picturesque only here on the curious 
earth-terraces, wher their solid little 
alls all in cream or white, with red- 


tiled roofs, seem to harmonize with the at- 


mosphere and the landscape. They are 
is nor clever in their own 
would be 
shaded 
but 


like 


me ithe r ing I i0 
rather com- 
of 


seem 


they 
the 


architecture: 
monplace on 
\ meri 


in SOT how 


avenue an 
to 
of a 


are 


here the Vv 
the 


as 


‘an town, 
parapets 
ver—as necessary the chalets 
n Switzerland. 

But | look off now to the 


with its islands, 


to the 
farther 


right 
then 
open sea, on which the indigo 

growing darker with depart- 
The 
would 


would 


so defined 
seem as if a_butterfly’s 

ings stand out like little 
In another direction, above the harbor, 
is the old town, big public buildings and 
and farther the 
cathedral, and then more docks and busy 


horizon is now 


sails. 


ancient towers; away 
shipping. Slightly lower down I ean see 
the Prome nade de Colline, the Chateau 
du Pharo, and then the baths of Les 
Catalans, the Chateau Endourme, near 


vhere the Corniche begins, bordered by 
olive and lemon trees. Now I turn my 
eyes to the right again—past the Haétel 
Dieu—and they rest on the rue de la 


République, and on the Bourse, and then 
A little more to the 
just over there is 


on the Canmne bier " 


right—not too far: 


the Palais de Longchamp, and a bit far- 
ther away is the Prefecture, and then the 
Prado, where vou can see the children 
playing—where they come every warm 


day with their maids in bright streamers 
of ribbon, little of color 
that seem to be dancing like corpuscles. 

There are 
sound of a near chureh- 


making spots 
.... It isa Sunday morning. 

averings in the 
bell tl] at 
at home and a 


back to a boy’s room 
looking out on 
a garden, the smell of spring blossoms; 


bring m«¢ 


window 
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some one coming up the path with her 
hands folded over a prayer-book .. . it 


Marseilles, 


the azure sky is delicately pencilled with 


is Sunday morning here in 
fleecy little clouds like stray feathers, and 
the sun has spread a yellowish light over 
the port, and I 
old boatman to 
aif. Just 


“ mouche ” 


with a 
Chateau 
pushing off hi 


am bargaining 
take me to the 


as he is 


that recalls to me the painted 


tin boats we used to play with in th 
fountain pool (how marvellous they wer 
with the odd paint smell and their box 


with the German marks!) a young wom 


an with a streaming red boa and a gayly 


plumed hat comes running along the 
quays, calling out: “ Pére! Papa!” 

It is the girl of the flower pulpit, and 
this old boatman is her father, and no 
we are on board the Mercedes. She has 
seated herself on the middle thwart and 


smiles pleasantly as she pants for breath 


and recognizes my face. I look sig 
nificantly at the book she earries. Sh 
opens it and hands it to me with a pas 


sage marked. As I take it she rests her 


chin upon her hands and gazes sadly 
over the water—a picture of Evangelin 
The fatal Chateau d’If appears to be 


the lo 


ascends to 


drawing closer. I ean discern 


shelving rocks where a stair 


a terrace. ... I read the verse she has 
marked. It is where Dantés is escaping, 
tied in the sack that is supposed to con 
tain the body of the dead abbé: 

“They ascended five or six more steps, 
and then Dantés felt that they took him, 
the head the other the 
heels, and swung him to and fro. 
‘One!’ the grave-diggers, ‘two! 
three, and away!’ And at the same in 
stant Dantés felt himself flung into the 
air like a wounded bird, falling, falling 
with a rapidity that made his blood 
eurdle. Although drawn downward 
the same heavy weight which hastened 


one by and by 


said 


by 


his rapid descent, it seemed to him as if 
the time were a century. At last with 


a terrific dash he entered the ice-cold 
water, and as he did so he uttered a 
shrill ery, stifled in a moment by his 


immersion beneath the waves. Dantés had 
been flung into the sea, into whose depths 
he was dragged by a thirty-six-pound 
shot tied to his feet.” 

The sea is the 


Chateau d’Tf. 


cemetery of the 
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ing 
od 
by 
rhe d 


ith 
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la 

his 
had 
ths 
und 


the 


BY FANNIE 


began on a twilight in November, 
ugly, cheerless twilight of bleak 

skies and raw winds, and vaporous 
rkness, through which the lights of 
Canal Street blinked and shivered and 
one—very like a good deed in a na ighty 


rld—which is to say, they did not shine 


In the middle of the street, just a 
ttle to the left of the policeman’s um- 
rella (lest you should think it was 
raining, I will explain that sometimes 
the policeman is there, and sometimes he 
ot, but the umbrella, being stationary, 

es on forever)—a little to the left of 
imbrella, then, a young girl stood 

d waited for. the Prytania car. She 

s slight and rather small, and the 

rht from the erc-lamp opposite showed 
er to be of a certain pleasing prettiness 

big eyes set in a small, pale face, and 

great deal of soft brown hair, fluffing 
eneath an inconspicuous hat. Incon- 
spicuous was her dress too, shabby almost 
n its brown neatness, and there was a 
hole in the thumb of the right-hand glove, 
vhich she concealed, when she thought 
f it, with diplomatie adroitness. 

For a while she waited alone. It was 
the hour between night and day when 

ery one has gone home to dinner, and 
obody has come back to the theatre— 

r to work—or to the moving pictures, 
and the streets were comparatively empty. 
Then a young man came from the up- 
town side and waited—for a Prytania 

ir. He was slight, but rather tall, and 
the are-light opposite showed him to be 
presentable rather than handsome. Nice 
eyes he had, and a cleft in his chin. He 

re a comfortable overcoat, and whis- 
tled a little tune. 

It was that tune which first caught 
the ear of the girl in the brown dress. 
She looked at him twice as he whistled, 
and her lips curved to a small, wistful 
smile. For all that, it was no common 
tune—it was the tune which Rodolphe 


The Romance of Edwin Gay 


HEASLIP LEA 


sings to Mimi when together they hunt 
for her key upon the floor. Beneath her 
breath the girl hummed an accompani 
ment. And meantime car after car fled 
past them, blazoned with every nanw 
under heaven but Prytania. It is 
when one waits. 

The virl in the brown dress sighed 
and shifted from one foot to the other 
She seemed to be considering a question 
of some importance The young man in 
the overcoat valked up and down and 
vhistled. And the lights of Canal Street 
vave out small cheer. 

They had waited, these two, perhaps 
en minutes together, when all at once, 
as the voung man turned, with the light 
upon his face, the girl uttered an ex 
clamation and went toward him, shyly, 
vet determinedly. She seemed to have 
decided the que stion. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said, in a 
voice that was at once soft and eager 
and a little frightened, “ but—aren’t you 
Edwin Gay? I’m Mary Mary Vane 
you must remember me!” 

He hesitated, and she put out her hand 
impulsively—the right, with the hole in 
the thumb of the glove. 

‘T knew vou at onee, when you turned 
in the light 

“ Mary—Mary Vance?” ‘he repeated, 
musing], 

But she drew her hand out of his 
friendly clasp. “ Ah! you don’t remem 
ber! I’m so disappointed. You’ve for 
gotten the Pear Tree in bloom ?—and th« 
Haunted Well? That’s ten years ago 
of ecourse—you don’t remember _ th 
Pirates’ Cave on the beach?” She half 
turned away from him, an unsteady but 
dignified little coldness in her voice. “I 
beg your pardon.” 

“ Please wait!” he commanded, hurried 


lv. “What could I have been thinking 


of? To be sure I remember! The Pear 


Tree in bloom Jove! that’s a mem- 
ory for a night like this! And th 
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Haunted Well And you 


you are lit- 


tle Mary Vance?” 

She nodded de lightedly. ‘ Should you 
ever have known me?” 

‘ Never,” he admitted, gravely, “in 
this wide, wide world. Do you mind 


> 


shaking hands again ? 


She gave him her hand with unaffect- 


should have known 


ed 
jou anyw here.” 
“You should, eh? 


lot ot difference, 


’ 


pleasure. * 


Ten years makes a 


though. Let me see 


you were 
“ Twelve,” she supplied, eagerly, “ just 
twe lve.” 


ty And I 


“That's what made it so lovely of you, 


was sixteen 
playing with a kiddie like me.” 
a little kiddie,” 


You were a very jolly 
he assured her. 

She dimpled unexpectedly. “ And you 
were an awfully nice big boy.” 
how the street 
the lights 


A certain atmosphere of com- 


It was seemed 
not 


shivered. 


strange 


sO cher rless. longer 


radeship and warmth was like an aura 
about the policeman’s umbrella. 


“What are vou now?” she asked. 
“What do you do?’ Then flushed and 
stammered: “ How horrid of me! Don’t 
tell me, please.” 

“Why not? I’m going to ask you 
the same question in a minute. I’m a 
newspaper man—and you?” 


“T’m a business man,” she said, brave- 


ly. “I—I’m a stenographer in an office. 


[t’s quite fun—sometimes.” 
“T can imagine,” he agreed, dryly. 
She nodded, with a liglit far back 


her eves * One to pretend a 


in 
has lot 


of things.” 


“You were always good at that. The 
Pirates’ Cave, now—” 
She broke in eagerly. “I was across 


the Lake this summer. It’s gone—quite 
gone. A storm sent the water up across 
the beach The bluff just crumbled 


down.” 


“But the Haunted Well?” 


“'That’s just the same. I went down 
and sat on the curb at dusk. It fairly 
frightened me. You remember how we 


used to watch for the Woman with Her 
Head Under Her Arm?” 

“T remember.” 

“ And the sereech-owls in the woods?” 


“ Nasty noise they made.” 
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“But | 
you were there.” 
‘I bet I had you bluffed,” he 


bov ishly. 


was never afraid so long as 


laughed, 


A long car came down the track to 
them at last. ‘“ This is mine,” she said, 


almost reluctantly. 

He looked up at it in surprise. “ Mine 
Then he lped 
followed her but 
some thirty blocks up-town, she rang the 
bell, they still talking of old 
ventures, 

“ Aren’t 
I see 
earnest directness 

“Oh, I’m 
ed, hurriedly 


Prvtania.” he her 


Too 


aboard and in; when, 


were ad 


you going to tell me—sha’n’t 

?” he 
* Let 

boarding 


you again asked, with an 


me come 
she interrupt- 
almost, as he thought, 


eva- 
sively. 
“ What’s the difference?” 
“ Perhaps,” she compromised — “ who 


knows ‘—we like this again. 
Good-by.” 

Perforce he stood up to let her pass, 
lifting his hat, and On 
the seat, where she had dropped it, hav- 
it off 


brown 


may meet 


she was gone. 


ing taken for some reason, lay a 
hole in the 
Edwin Gay put it in his pocket. 
before he Mary 


Vance again; then one evening, just at 


small glove with a 
thumb. 
month 


It was a saw 


dusk as he waited for his ear, she crossed 
the and stood the 
looking very tired and small. 


umbrella, 
There were 


street by 


others waiting—an old lady, and, farther 
on, two college boys discussing a recent 
football game. Also, there was a rain— 
a fine, cold drizzle of pneu- 
monia and like pleasantries. 

Edwin Gay passed behind the old lady 
and the two boys and came to the police- 


suggestive 


man’s umbrella. 

“ Well, Mary Vance!” he said, gravely. 
“What sort of weather is this for you 
to be out in?” 

She turned a startled, almost a fright- 
ened, face upon him. “I—I didn’t see 
you,” she stammered. 

“ And yet I’m pretty substantial,” said 
Edwin Gay—“a hundred and fifty ordi- 
He added, she neither 
smiled nor answered, “I’ve been looking 
for you every evening.” 

“Why, I—I—” 

“T believe 
he aceused her. 


old 


narily.” when 


you’ve been avoiding me,” 
“That’s no fair! You 


show me an playmate for a nig- 


Denman Fink 


‘I'M MARY VANCE—YOU MUST REMEMBER ME” 
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oft 


gardly ten minutes or so, then run 
vith her and l’ve been lonesome, 
Mary Vance.” 

“T’m lonesome myself,” she answered, 


ith an atten pt at lightness. 
His low k irvevé d he r kee nly. = You’re 
tired—and_ cold blue. Things 


vrong to day ?” 


and a8) 


“Everything,” she breathed, impul- 
sively, 
“That’s a way 


told her. ‘But it 


some days have,” he 


always balances some- 


where. To-morrow may be a corker.” 

Mary Vanee shook her head and 
smiled doubtt illy. 

‘Not remembering the Pear Tree in 
bloom this evening, are you ?” 

“ No—I reckon [I’m not.” 


‘Nor the Haunted Well—nor the 
Pirates’ Cave ?”’ 
ft I’m 


nh answer 


pretty tired,” she explained, 


“Tt might help some,” he suggested. 


Mary Vaner 


turned on him suddenly, 


her pale little face flushing and eager. 
“Will vou do something for me—if I 
ask you?” 


“Tf I ean,” he 


“Then don’t get on the car with me— 


amended. 


wait—or let me wait—for the next one. 
Will you, please i 

“Any reason?” asked Edwin Gay, 
thoughtfully. 

‘None,” said Mary Vance, “none at 


all; it’s just that I ask it of you.” 
* As you pk ase,” he agreed, quietly. 
“ Thank vou,” she said at onee, softly— 

Edwin Gay.” 

let her go without 

just at the last 


. thank vou, 
He 


further 


would have 


words, but mo- 


ment she told him timidly, yet somehow 
with the effect of premeditation, “ This 
is the six-twenty car, you know; I al- 


ways take it. 


said Edwin Gay to him- 


"> 


‘] suppose,” 
self, “that that’s the woman of it 


for the six- 
twenty Mary Vance. 
He after that, 
while December and January and Feb- 


He evening 


did 


evenings 


waited next 


ear and so 
waited many 
ruary and March slipped down the year 
like beads of a rosary under Time’s ruth- 
Sometimes Mary Vance was 
For 
a week in December she was ill, and did 
In January, 


less fingers. 
there, and sometimes she was not. 


not go down to the office. 
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for the first time, after much entreaty, 


she told him where she lived, and Edwin 
Gay called upon her in the stuffy, stupid 
little parlor of the Sixth Street boarding- 
After that, though he had always 
to overcome a sort of reluctant timidity 


house. 


on her part, they went out together ocea- 


sionally: sometimes to dinner, sometimes 


to the theatre, sometimes, on Sunday 
afternoons, for long pleasant walks in 
the parks, and a comradeship, quaint 


and happy, grew up between them, found 
ed most that 
long-ago friendship of twelve and sixteen. 


had the 


Mary Vance none in the world, 


appropriately upon other 


Edwin Gay relations in 
South. 


sinee her father’s death. 


no 


They confessed 
each to a corroding loneliness. 

“Of course I know a lot of men,” he 
said, on one oceasion, “fellows about 
the office, and all that. 
many girls here, 
ent. You seem 


Vance. There 


my grouches before you came along. 


I’ve met a good 
too. But that’s ditfer- 
to fit right in, Mary 
was no one to patch up 
You 
always did, you remember?” 
She shook her head. “Tm 
that’s lonely. I don’t know 
this horrible, sordid boarding-house; 
and you’re a positive joy tome. You're so 
and silly, Edwin Gay.” 
developed a of humor as 
they progressed, and a creative imagina- 
that little short of wonderful. 


the 
a soul, out- 


one 
side 


nice and young 


She sense 


tion 


was 
Flashes of irresponsible happiness now 
and then transformed the wistful girl 
almost into a butterfly drifting in the 


When they went to the opera, 
for example, sitting high up among the 
real critics in the Troisiéme, and heard 
a golden-voiced Rodolphe searching with 
Mimi for the lost in 
sheer delight, eyes and cheeks aflame. 

“ Suppose I had never found you again, 


sunshine. 


key, she gasped 


Edwin Gay!” 

“But you did,” he laughed, softly, and 
gave her hand an audacious squeeze un- 
der cover of darkness and the programme. 

Then Mary Vance gasped for quite 
another reason.. She caught her breath 
and drew her hand away. Until then 
she had accepted Edwin Gay on an equal 
plane, so to speak, giving shyly in ex- 
change for his sympathy and _ under- 
standing her own fanciful zest of living. 
Now she to rely upon the past 
for justification. 


be ran 








ith 


in, 


nd 
in- 
ne. 
ite 

ath 
nen 
ual 
ex- 
ler- 


ng. 


past 


THE ROMANCE 


sud- 


denly. as he was leaving her at the 


she asked, 








‘Do you re member,” 


door that night, “how my father used 
to like vou?” 
‘Probably a lot more than I deserved,” 


1e said, cheerfully. 


‘But do you remember?” insisted 
Marv Vanee. 
‘He never told me so,” said Edwin 


S] sighed, leaving her hand in his 
ment. “It’s been a lovely party 
night.” 
They sing Pagliacci and Cavalleria 
next Saturday.” He half released her 
gers, then closed on them again in 
vay that sent the young blood stinging 
her cheeks. “ Want to hear it?” 
‘T don’t want to be selfish. Are you 
ire there isn’t some other girl you’d 
to take?” she asked, and held her 
breath for his answer. 


‘Sure, Mary Vance—not any girl, 
al ywhere.” 

“Then I’d love to,” she murmured. 
“(Good night,” and fairly shut the door 
pon him. 

These were happy days for Mary 
Vance. It is possible that her mother, if 
he had had one—or her chaperon, if sh 
had been possessed of such a Young 
Lady’s Guide to Perfect Gentility 
vould not have approved of the fre- 

eney of Edwin Gay’s visits—they in- 
reased weekly—nor the obviousness of 
his intentions. But mother there was 
none, chaperon there was none, and the 
newspaper man and the little stenog- 
rapher followed their own sweet will along 
the trodden path. 

April slipped by them, and May; the 
iffair might have drifted happily an- 
other twelvemonth, but that Mary Vane« 
grew uneasy and constrained, and Edwin 
Gay saw it. In proportion as he passed 
rom friendship to a deeper feeling she 
seemed trying to retreat. She was ill at 
ease with him, not herself, and when he 
made laughing reference to the old days 
of the Cave and the Haunted Well, she 

as manifestly troubled. 

One night he brought her a_ twig 
from a pear tree, heavily flowered. “ In 
memoriam,” he explained, lightly. “I 
stole it over a fence at an awful risk 

just for auld lang sync. Doesn’t it 
remind you—?” 


OF 





EDWIN GAY. 








Above the white blossoms, with their 
faint, cool smell, Mary Vance lifted big, 
unhappy eves to his question. 

“Does it remind you?” she asked, in 
return, then began to talk suddenly and 
fast of other things. It was as if she 
SAW something coming toward her which 
she at once invited and feared. 


Yet the explanation, when it came, 


‘ame simply enough. They had_ been 
valking along the levee of a Sunday 
evening, by the Park, and had seen the 
sun ge 


» down in a languor of purple and 
rose heyond the Mississippi. Mary 
Vanee sat down upon one of the stays 
that run from the top of the levee to 
the revetment, and Edwin Gay flung him 
self in the grass at her feet. A half 
moon hung in the twilight sky, and 
shadows were gathering upon the river. 
Some little distance away a man and a 
girl were standing; their voices, light 
with laughter, came indistinctly through 
the stillness. 

Mary Vance sat a while in silence, 
and Edwin Gay, leaning on his elbow, 
watched her with gravely tender eyes. 
Once he put out his hand quietly and 
patted the ruffle of her white muslin frock 
where it rested near him on the grass. 

“ A penny 
with a smile. 

“T wasn’t thinking anything,’ Mary 
Vance denied, promptly, almost uneasily; 


or vy m,” he said, preset ntly, 


“Just watching the river, and the moor 
and 

“With a wrinkle between your ey: 
brows,” he put in, calmly. 

“Tt grows there,” said Mary Vance. 

“That it does not,” said Edwin Gay. 
‘Now listen to me—there’s something 
been troubling you lately—you haven't 
been just vourself with me—and I won 
der if I don’t know why ?” 

He stopped abruptly, and she folded 
her hands in her lap, at the same time 
turning a little pale, perhaps; for his 
voice was very grave, and his eyes were 
unsmiling, and the clean, strong line of 
the chin with a cleft in it had come to 
have a strange appeal for her. 

‘IT wonder if you do?” was all she 
said, however. 

“Spoken like a diplomat,” said Edwin 
Gay. “ Nevertheless, there’s an under- 
standing due between us, because—be- 
cause, Mary Vance, when I suggest be- 
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stowing a name upon you, that name, 
quite naturally, had better be my own.” 

Beneath the governed lightness of his 
vords a certain husky tremor played 
havoe with the girl’s pulses. She made 
no attempt to answer him. 

“My name,” he went on, after a mo- 
ment, more slowly vet, “is nof Edwin 
Gay. Isn’t that what’s been worrying 

Mary Vance? You found out you'd 
made a mistake, and you were too gentle- 
hearted to tell me, I’ve seen, this last 
two months, that something was troub- 
ling vou. I’ve never felt quite easy un- 
der it myself—but I didn’t want to lose 
vou | don’t wanft to lose you now = 
till, we’ve got to begin square—eh ?” 

* Yes,” she agreed, in a very quiet lit- 
tle voice, “ we’ve got to begin square.” 

Edwin Gay plucked a spire of grass 
from beneath his hand and tore it into 
little strips. 

‘T feel almost as if I had no right to 
expect vou to forgive me. It was un- 
pardonable if vou like. But when you 

ime over out of the murk that Novem- 
her evening, and said in that soft little 
oice of yours, ‘1 beg your pardon, but 
aren’t you Edwin Gay? and then when 
you reminded me of the Pe ar Tree and 
the Haunted Well—and the Pirates’ Cav 

why, I’m only human, Mary Vance 
! fell for it. It was like finding the pot 
of gold at the foot of the rainbow—to 
have a real, live, fafry-tale lady with 
1: 


Rapunzel, walk up to you on Canal Street, 


g brown eves, and as much hair as 
out of a November mist, and remind 
vou of a pear tree in bloom. Don’t you 
think vou'd have done it yours lf? Dor "t 
vou think, Marv Vanee, 


7D 


there’s SOM 
exeuse for m« 
“And after that?” asked Mary Vance. 
“Well, after that.” he said—he seemed 
a little hurt at her unresponsiveness 
‘after that it got to be such a jolly litth 
game, a flesh-and-blood romance, I could- 
Besides, some how 
I'll bet I re- 
member more now about the Cave, and 
the Well, and the Tree than you do 
though I never saw them. Later on, 
when I might have told vou, if things 
had stayed as they were—why, I found 
T eared for you:” he said it very simply, 
vet somehow wonderfully. so that Mary 


n't bear to spoil it. 
it was awfully real to me. 


Vance interrupted in a shaken whisper: 





“ Please—please don’t!’ He saw that 
she was crying then, and sat up at once, 
drawing himself a little nearer through 
the grass. 

‘Please don’t what, Mary Vance? 
Please don’t care for you? I’m afraid 
I’ve got to.” 

“Please don’t talk like that,” she ex- 
plained, in a distressfully broken voice. 

“Like what, Liebechen?”’ he asked 
patiently. 

“ [)-don’t ask me to f-forgive you.” 
‘You can’t? Oh, Mary Vance! 
don’t make me feel more of a brute than 
| am. | know | don’t at serve to be for- 

riven, but—” 

Marv Vanee began to ery in good 
earnest. She lifted her handkerchief to 
her unsteady lips just as two big tears 
slipped dow her cheeks and splashed 
upon the white muslin frock. 

“Ts it because I wasn’t honest with 
“ Don’t 


ery, now, unless you want me to make 


you?” he asked, very gently. 


a seandal by picking you up and kissing 
vou quiet! Is that it? My dear, I should 
have told vou, sooner or later. I’m no 
saint, but I am long on honesty. It’s the 
chief article of my creed.” 

‘I know it,” said Mary Vance, be- 
tween her tears; “that’s what’s the 
matter.” 

He smiled in spite of himself, but her 
next words wiped the smile from his face, 
with a startling completeness. 

‘I—want—to g-go home,” said Mary 
Vanee. She stood up, drving her eyes, 
and pushing back her hair beneath the 
big black hat she wore. 

‘You mean vou ean’t forgive me?” 
he asked, with an ineredulous hurt in 
his look, but she stubbornly refused 
to meet it. Instead she stared across 
the river, where the gray shadows had 
fallen and settled under a bloomy mist 
of moonshine. 

“Tf you don’t mind, I’d like to go 
home.” 

“Then it’s no use?” he asked, quietly. 

Mary Vance answered one ques- 
another. “H-hadn’t you 
rather keep your belief in somebody 
vou—l-liked, than to know—they’d de- 
ceived you?” 

“Tf that’s the way you look at it, I 
gness we'll go home,” said the false Ed 
win Gay, grimly. 
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Ile left 
erably silent ride, without another word 
of protest, and Mary Vance let him go. 
Afterward, she went up-stairs to her little 
three-cornered room under the roof, and 


her at her door, after a mis- 


cried till her head was heavy, and the 
circles under her eyes came half-way 
down her cheeks. 

Mary Vance went forth to work next 
morning with a horrible lump of a heart 
in her breast, and made so many mis- 
takes during the day that the man in 
whose office she was a stenographer used 
almost the same language to her as if 
she had been a member of his family. 
It was not a pleasant day, on the whole, 
and that evening she went up in the 
St. Charles Street car, because too many 
memories clung to the straps of a cer- 
tain other. For a week she trod a spirit- 
less road; then, having suffered enough, 
she wrote a note and mailed it. 

“Please come to-morrow evening at 
eight o’elock, for just a little while,” said 
the note. “I have something to tell you.” 
And that was all. 

But he came, promptly to the moment, 
and Mary Vanee, when she descended, 
with her heart in her throat, from the 
ipper regions, found him waiting for 
her in the stupid little parlor. (Since 
it was Sunday night, the stupid little 
parlor was otherwise deserted.) 

“There is something I want to tell 
you.” said Mary Vance like a child who 
has learned its lesson well. She kept 
her eyes on the floor, and did not offer 
to shake hands with him. “ Then we can 
say good-by.” 

“As you please,” he told her, gravely. 
IIe added, the moment after, with a flash 
of reluctant humor, “ Though it would 
be more polite to talk of saying good-by 
when IT have been here a little longer.” 

“T want to tell you.” she went on, 
bravely, ignoring the pleasantry, “ that 
I knew vou were not Edwin Gay.” 

“ T know,” he accepted, his eves sombre- 
lv regretful. “TI could see that you had 
found it out, and it was troubling you. 
I would not have forced myself upon you 
this evening 

‘No.” said Mary Vanee, “it was not 
what you think.” She clasped her little 
cold hands tightly in front of her. “I 
knew that vou were not Edwin Gay when 
I spoke to vou that evening.” 
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His look, grown frowningly puzzled, 
lost nothing of its tenderness. 

“ Oh—you mean as soon as you spoke ¢” 

*“No,” said Mary Vance. “I mea 
before I spoke.” She drew a long a 
and blinked two or three times rather 
rapidly. 

“ Before?” he exclaimed, astounded 
last. “* Before vou 

‘IT was lonesome,” she explained, un- 
steadily swift, “I was horribly lonesom« 

and you looked happy and you were 
whistling something I liked—and I kept 
thinking how nice it would be if I kne\ 
you—some one young and cheerful 
then vou turned, under the light, and yo 
looked like Edwin Gay 

“Who is Edwin Gay?” asked his name- 
sake, suddenly and sharply. 

Mary Vanece’s dogged recital faltered 
rather pitifully. “ He was a boy—I was 
awfully fond of—I used to play with him 
when I was twelve and he was sixtee 
He died that year.” 

‘So you asked me if I wasn’t Edwin 
Gay?’ All at once he eame nearer and 
took the small, cold hands into a comfort 
ing clasp. “ Though you knew I wasn’t ?” 

‘But yvou—you said you were—and it 
seemed sO Tre al 

‘So it did,” he agreed, gently. Hi 
put both arms around her and_ held 
her hungrily close against his heart. 
‘Strange, how you fit inside my arms, 
Mary Vance! Now go on with your 
horrible tale. To think you’ve tortured 
me a week for this!” 

Suddenly, above her bent head, he 
broke out into delighted, boyish laugh- 
ter. “You little minx! You little two- 
faced minx!” 

“T knew you’d never forgive me,” she 
whispered, chokingly. 

For all answer he tilted up her face, 
with a finger beneath the chin, and kissed 
her—passionately, at that—in spite of a 
half-hearted protest. 

Presently he began to chuckle again. 
“Mary Vance,” he remarked, “it goes 
without saving that I intend to be Ed- 
win Gay to you all my life; still—just as 
a matter of curiosity—shouldn’t you like 
to know the name of the man that you’re 
going to marry?” 

“Well,” answered Mary Vance, with 
a shy but shameless little smile, “ what 
is it?” 
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An Epitaph of Egypt 


BY ETHEL M. HEWITI 


ith the tomb of a young airi probably a dauahtei 
We phis, as jound the simple inscription 


ERE, in this weltering, western world, 
The veil of sixty centuries lifts, 


And strews a erowded London floor 
With trove of Egypt’s sandy drifts. 
liere, among goblets kings have q iatted, 
Love laughs to scorn the goldsmith’s art, 
Where one small ston in brie f attests 


lena’s young daughter “ Sweet of heart.” 


Oh, surely, erowned with praise like this, 


She found the gods’ dread judgment kind: 


The Secret Faces at the Gate 
Smiled like the ones she left behind. 
So long it has been well with thee, 
Sine love and sorrow sealed thy sleep, 
That even Egypt fails to stir 


Thy memory in its shrouded sleep. 


So long upon thy happy brows 
The Overeomers’ ¢ rown has pressed, 
It cannot hurt that strangers’ eyes 
Break in upon thy quiet rest. 
No Space within the Fic lds of Peace, 
Nor any earth-strayed winds reeall 
Hlow the last lotus on life’s brink 
Flung the first whiteness on thy pall. 


Yet well through all the changeful years 
Thy tomb has kept its ancient trust! 

The love that left thee with the stars 
Still proves thee peerless in the dust; 

More splendid than these gems which light 


lena, 


that 


Death’s way for kings with quenchless flame, 


A chisel steeped in tears has traced 
The legend of thy fragrant fame. 


shee 













































THE CONSERVATION Of! 


BY FLORENCE 


HE town straggled into existence 

at a point marked by a towering 

coal-breaker, and broke off where 
the single street disappeared behind a 
hill of black culm. The houses sat in 
dejected and irregular rows, where they 
had been thrown up close to the dust of 
the unpaved road kor every dozen 
houses there appeared a dingy yellow 
“hotel,” its invitation expressed on the 
sometimes in 


ground-glass windows 


Hiungarian. Over 


English, sometimes it 


yards, and roads 
had settled a coat of fine black coal-dust. 
We entered the town at noon, just as 


all things houses, 


the chorus of whistles from the factory 
and the coal-breakers was subsiding; and 
by the time the trolley-ecar had disappeared 
in its own cloud of dust, the road was 
dotted with hurrying black-faced boys, 
girls with tattered colored aprons, and an 
occasional man with coal-smeared face 
We had a double object to attain 
to secure work at the factory and to 
find board in the town. We had re- 
served this town for a prolonged stay, 
as a former visit had indicated that it 
possessed typical features of some of the 
worst of the mining settlements in the 
anthracite coal-fields of Pennsylvania, and 
therefore offered valuable opportunities 
in our effort to realize some of the more 
pressing needs of industrial betterment. 
The little settlement lay about five 
miles from one of the larger towns of 
Pennsylvania, connected with it by a 
trolley line and two coal-carrying rail- 
roads which passed through it on the 
way to more important communities 
farther north Its three thousand in- 
nabitants American and Hungarian, 
with a seattering of Welsh and Polish 
Jews—lived in the houses vetween the 
saloons and coal-breakers on the main 
street, or along half-defined streets that 
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ran part way up the hillside. The three 
collieries provided work for the men and 
boys. The silk-mill employed a_ larg 
number of the girls both day and night 
another mill in a near-by community 
inviting, through its better conditions, a 
still greater number, in spite of the inter- 
vening two miles. 

While Miss Cochran crossed the rail- 
road track to ask for work at the factory, 
I stopped at a candy store to inquire 
about board, and waited for my friend’s 
return. She came back shortly, pro 
claiming success, and we proceeded to 
recommended address. We 
found the house with some difficulty, 


gether to 


tracing it to the rear court, into which 
it was crowded with four others of its 


kind It was not an inviting home. 
There was little space between its front 
door and the rear door of the front 
house, and the intervening hard-trodden 
dirt blazed in the hot sun. The back 


vard extended to the railroad tracks, an 
ash and refuse heap and a row of un- 
sightly outhouses marking its progress. 
A hydrant in the foreground supplied 
the needs of the four families. These 
disadvantages were offset, however, by 
the fact that the daughter of the house 
worked in the silk-mill, and offered a 
ready channel for introductions to our 
other fellow workers 

We finally agreed to come for supper 
that evening, arranging to board her 
with Mrs. Wilson, but to eccupy a room 
at her mother’s house across the street. 
We had chosen this plan when we found 
that the room offered us here was, for 
practical purposes, a hallway, opening 
directly from the stair, with no inter- 
In view of the 
necessity of writing up our nightly notes, 


vening wall to sereen it. 


and discussing the day’s doings, not to 


mention the ordinary disadvantages of 
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o public an abiding-place, we hailed the 


suggestion that we occupy a smaller but 


more se luded room across the street. 


At sunset that evening we arrived with 


nr bags and went directly in to supper. 


Wi had entered a typical American 
family of the community. The father, 


nat iralized Welsh miner, had dese rted 


is wife two years previously, leaving 


a little son of eight, and Nellie, a sixteen- 


vear-old daughter, who worked in the 


ilk-mill. Her earnings and the help of 


I 


t he erandmothe r were the only resources 


f +} 


ie family. The mother was a gaunt, 


nervous woman, morbidly absorbed by 
the subject of her deserting husband; 


nd the conversation at supper revolved 


steadily around him and his neglect, ex- 


ept for interruptions by Nellie, who 
ved herself at first meeting a pretty, 
ther pert and self-sufticient young per- 
She had chosen to work at the 
ore distant and better-conducted mill, 
itving Miss Cochran for her prospect 
ork at the near one. “They treat 
ike dogs l'd be d if I'd work 
here!” she declared, and advised me to 
try for a job at her mill. As Miss 
Cochran and I were anxious to separate 
our efforts so as to cover as wide as pos- 
ble an experience, I consented. 
Soon after supper we were escorted 
uur lodging by Mrs. Wilson, Nellie 
remaining behind to soak (in salt and 
ater) her feet, swollen from the day’s 
standing, and to go to bed. The grand- 
nother’s house presented almost a pleas- 
g aspect. It had been built nearly a 
half eentury earlier, before coal-mining 
had taken the place of farming; and it 
had the gabled roof, porches, vines, and 
ishes of an earlier day. The woman 
who greeted us was a wrinkled, kindly 
old soul, who did not seem overjoyed at 
the prospect of lodgers, and tried to point 
out the advantages of living where we 
ate As we seemed unimpressed by these 
arguments, she finally and apologetically 
showed us to a tiny little space—more 
closet than room—behind the parlor, com- 


pletely filled by a bureau and a bed, where 


we deposited our belongings. 
As we sat on the porch with old Mrs. 
Evans, after Mrs. Wilson had returned 


home, the whole sorry panorama of the 


life about us slowly began to unfold. 


Mrs. Evans kept a little penny candy 
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and cigar store which she had added to 
he r house. As the evening wore on, the 
store and the adjoining porch became 
filled with young men and boys, who 
called across to her as they proceeded 
up the steps, looking askance at the 
two strangers, 

“Them’s my boys,” Mrs. Evans ex 
plained, in language interspersed with 
the same freedom of profanity that had 
startled us on the lips of Nellie, and her 
mother as well. “ They come here sum 
mers and winters. There hain’t nuthin’ 
for ’em in this hell of a place but th 
saloons. They know they kin use my 
store and porch like their own, jest so 
long as there hain’t no gamblin’. I give 
‘em dominoes and checkers—and_ they 
kin drink their ginger ale and root beer 
and smoke. Since I let ’em come in 
here, by G ! some of these here 
saloons have given ine 
She chuckled, then sad- 


dened. se The poor boys vo to the devil 


for sp ilin’ 


their business!” 


fast enough with the drink; if it’s this 
much I kin do fer ’em, I'll do it!” 

And before our three weeks’ stay was 
completed we saw the bitter correct 
ness of her statements. In all the com 
munity hers was the only effort which 
sought to make good as attractive as evil; 
which offered itself as a rival to the 
saloons. She told us onee of the grieved 
expostulations of the Baptist minister 
on the subject of her keeping her store 
open on Sundays and allowing the boys 
to play there. 

“* What ‘d they do then? I asks him. 
‘The men manages somehow to git hold 
of their drinks Sunday nights; would 
ver have the boys do the same? But 
he’s no kind of a man and couldn’t see it. 
You ean’t expect nuthin’ out of a hog 
but a grunt nohow; so I don’t heed him, 
and goes my own way.” 

The influences of the chureh in the 
town apparently counted for nothing. 
Except for the Greek Catholies, I do not 
remember hearing of any one’s going to 
church while we lived there. Perhaps 
Mrs. Evans had provided the explanation. 
But we found that she had only too 
aptly described the resources of the town. 
Two “ Nickelettes ” moving - picture 
shows were permanently established 
there. No one ean thoughtfully deny 
that this form of entertainment possesses 
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wonderful opportunities for good if they 
We have 
a point of visiting as many of them as 
the 


worked - 


are properly developed. made 


possible in various towns where we 


have and we have seen some 
shows that provided an education as well 
as a cheap and harmless entertainment. 
But the the settle- 


ments are of an inferior kind; and those 


shows in very small 
which we visited in this town were brutal 
and The one 
offs red 


pavilion, which was opened while we were 


degrading. other so 


of entertainment 


irce 


was a dance 


there, and was patronized by most of 
the young people and many of the older 
ones. This took the place of the winter 
dance-hall or “casino” which adjoins 
one of the saloons. We joined in the 
dancing several nights at the pavilion, 


and I 


tor 


with the chance 


which it 


was impresst d 


harmless recreation would 
afford under proper control and manage- 
But this one, situated in an un 
lighted grove, and exposed to visits of 


unknown and questionable people, held 


ment. 


dangerous possibilities for wunescorted 
girls. Sometimes the good sense and 
social pride of a girl will prevent her 


from accepting dances with entire stran- 


gers when her own young men friends 


are present. But the opportunity is con- 


tinuously placed before her. Miss Coch- 


ran and I were both asked to dance 
by two young men who, as. strangers 
ourselves, we thought belonged in the 


community, but who were later described 


to 


us as “ drummers. 


After a couple of weeks the pavilion 
was closed for some reason which we were 


not able to fathom. Rumor had it that 
the “priest had ordered it shut.” But 
what was the reason for this order, even 


if given, we could not ascertain. 

We had no opportunity to see the rest 
of th until the next 
| was fortunate enough to secure work 
the off at six 
o'clock with a company of girls to take 
the two-mile walk to the mill 
Nellie When we did 


about the town on Saturday afternoon, 


town Saturday, as 


next morning by starting 


where 
worked. wander 
we saw what we had been led to expect, 
from visits to many other communities 
of its kind. No grass, or pav- 
ing; acres of hillside on which to settle, 
and vet narrow, crowded alleys cut into 
and rutted that stood for 


trees, or 


across ways 
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the 


when he put his mouth close to my ear 


distinguish even 





words of my guid 


and shouted; the movement and shaking 
of the whole structure is at times so 
violent that in breakers | 
been obliged to hold tightly to a hand- 
rail for safety. 


some have 
The boys grow so cramped 
from long sitting in one position that 
sometimes they seize the opportunity to 
slippe rv 


chase each other around the 


metal platforms. And there was not one 
superintendent in the four or five col- 
lieries that we have happened to visit who 
relate at 
least one tragedy that had occurred in 


did not, upon our questioning, 
his experi nee, of a boy who had slipped 
into a coal-pocket and been smothered, 
or had been mangled and killed by fall- 
When we have 


asked whether the slate-picking could not 


ing into the machinery. 
be done by mechanical devices, the in- 
variable answer has been, “ Yes, but the 
boys are cheaper.” 

The one 
breakers is that the boys have been pro- 
tected by 


advantage of work in the 
union regulations of the men 
from excessive hours of work; ten hours 
interval at noon is the 


a dav with an 


prescribed day—adhered to because the 
workers themselves are the enforcers of 
the rule. 

For the girls in the neighboring silk- 
mill there is no such protection. In a 
certain limited district where a success- 
ful strike was once organized, ten hours 
a day are prescribed as the result. But 
night work even there extends for eleven 
and a half hours; and outside of this 
district an excess over ten hours of day 
work is the rule. The influences which 
surround these young girls during these 
hours I have described as an eye-witness 
in a preceding article in Harper’s Maga- 
zine. While different from, they are no 
more elevating than those to which their 
brothers are subjected in the breakers. 
“The kids like to quit school to go to 
work,” replied a fellow worker one day in 
answer to a pitying remark drawn from 
me by the sight of some of the overheated 
little girls who were carrying the bobbin- 
“That is, 
she added, “ they like the notion at first. 
But they git tired of it after a little, 
and then it’s too late to git out agin. 
kinder used to 


” 


trays to and from our frame. 


I guess their pa’s git 
the extra money.” 
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So, then, at about the age of fifteen, 
these defrauded little ones. 
weary of the 


sickened and 
which in the ig 
norance of early childhood they had per 


burden 


welcomed as a begin to 


* Most 


all the girls expects to git married quick,” 


novelty, 
think of marriage as a releas 
many girls have said to me; and it 
seems that marriage at seventeen years 
old is very usual. 

“Hain’t you married?” demanded my 
small Hungarian “ learner,” about fifteen 
years old, during my first day in the mill. 
At my “ No,” her eyes dwelt in perplexity 
upon my left band, and travelled upward 
to my face, and thence to my hair, where 
the gray hairs are distinctly noticeable. 
In incredulous amazement she reiterated, 
“ Hain’t you married ?” 
Then she added in scorn: “ H’m! Most 
of the girls around here marries when 
they’re seventeen I expect to.” 

“What ’ll you do that for?” I asked. 

“Oh, I dun’no’. To git out of the 
mill, I guess,” she answered, without in- 
terest. 

What is 


monotonous 


never been 


from 
girls themselves 


sought as a_ release 
toil by th 
unknown 


seems to be encouraged, for 


motives, by their parents. During our 
stay at the Wilsons’, 


preliminary ( 


marriage and its 
r attendant 


more 


circumstances 


provided conversational material 
than all other subjects combined. Nel- 
lie’s beaux—who numbered legion—were 
a source of ever-explosive conversation 
between her none too tactful mother and 
her wilful self. 


all for an 


Maternal pressire was 
immediate choice and mar- 
Nellie insisted that she was only 
having a good time with all the boys, and 
had no desire for a more serious move. 


This desire for early marriage is the 
more remarkable on the part of people 
whose own married life has been dismal 
It would seem that Mrs. Wil- 
son, the deserted wife of a drunkard, 
would immediate 
marriage between her sixteen-year-old girl 


or tragic. 


hesitate to urge an 
and a young man not yet twenty-one. 
The pity of it is that her derelict hus- 
band was but one of many such in the 
town. No one has, that I am aware of, 
been interested in making a statistical 
record of the cases of desertion and of 
confirmed drunkards among the families 
of a mining population. Were this done 
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OF THE 
am convineed that even the appalling 
ires that have been gathered in cer- 
congested districts of great cities 
d be surpassed. 
We could find no satisfactory explana- 
n of the great number of desertions. 
It seems quite probable, however, that 
fect of mine-work, especially when 
at a very early age, has been to 
e the men and pervert their nat 
eelings. Drunkenness, which may 
ther contributory cause, is mor 
accounted for. Since early boy- 
the lighted and sociable saloon has 
en the only town attraction after a 
mderground gloom. A bishop of 
e of the dioceses of Pennsylvania was 
utly remonstrating with a drunkard 
ne of these mining-towns, and asked 
iow it was that he had come to 
ch a pass. “ Bishop,” said the man, 
rning upon him, “if the coal had got 
hed into yer hide fer years, until 
verd given up ever tryin’ to git it out, 
‘d git drunk ye rself !” 
en the homes which now send forth 
the children to early toil have an ad 
igre which will be denied t the 
es of the next adult generation of 
community. The mothers of thes 
sent workers had at least a normal 
girlhood, in so far as it was free from 
ctory work and provided opportunity 
r an average home training 
These girls of to-day have not nor- 
mi . with the exception of Sunday. 
opportunity to take part in home 
duties; or if such duties fall to them, 
is frequent, the more evil is their 
ase. The burden of home work, befor 
r after an exhausting day or night in 
the mill, is a eruel imposition rather 
than a training; the double tax upon a 
irl teaches her to loathe the one as much 
s the other, and the physical strain often 
sults seriously. A woman who was at- 
tempting to help the young people in one 
f these mining communities has_ told 
s of a girl who, at eighteen years old, 
is a hopeless invalid from the combina- 
tion of mill work and home work. As 
the oldest daughter of the family, for 
years she had earried this double burden 
doing the family washing on Monday 
nights, and the ironing and mending on 
subsequent nights, until outraged Nature 
finally demanded her toll. 
VoL. CXXI.—No. 721—4 
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It is only to be expected that “ home 
influence in a community where human 
life is merely incidental to industry, 
whe re collieries ar plan ned with purpose 
ful care, but houses strewn haphazard 
at the ir base, ean offer little to counter 
act the effect of excessive toil on the one 
hand, and the saloon and the saioon 
The house Ss are 


eramped for room, especially among th 


easino ” on the other. 


Hungarian families, where the prevailing 
ht. 


Washing is not a complicated operation 


n imbe r of childre nh sex med to be elg 

a small basin of cold water, and a 
towel changed weekly, perhaps, serving thi 
needs of a family. Some men in despair 
give up the attempt to wash off the dust 
of the mine, and we have seen them 
in the evening, before their door-steps, 
still eove red with the imyx netrable coat 
ing of black. Other men bathe in a tub 


n this another evil 


on their return; and 
occurs. For we have been told that in 
the crowded condition of some homes, 
where the kitchen is the centre of life, 
privacy is impossible; and the afternoon 
bath is taken, when necessary, in the 
presence of the family. 

Perhaps the neglect in personal care 
which struck us most forcibly was the 
Toothache was of 
common occurrence, but the idea of a 


disregard of teeth. 


dentist seemed to occur to no one In- 
stead, people continu isly send in to 
their neighbors to ask if they had “ some 
thin’ to eure the toothache.” We noticed 
the miserable condition of the teeth of 
even th young girls. And we seareély 
met a woman above thirty years who had 
not false teeth. 

The care and money spent on food 
in the home was_ disproportionately 
large when compared with other ex 
penses. In this respect the families of 
these small towns differ very essentially 
from the corresponding working class 
in large cities, where food expenditur 
bears a comparatively low ratio to rent 
and clothes. The supply of food even 
in the Wilson family, where the income 
was at the lowest ebb, was _ positively 
lavish. Often dinner offered us more 
than one kind of meat, a variety of vege- 
tables, pickles, and condiments, cakes and 
preserves. The cooking, too, excepting 
that of the meat, was palatable and whole- 
some. The only seriously unappetizing 
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element in our food was the manner of 


serving. The same articles of food in 
the same dishes were left on the tabk 
tor meal after meal, or shoved into a 
closet to be promptly brought forth 
again. Too much of an article was in- 
variably provided at its first presentation, 
and it persistently reappeared until it 
as finished. Delicious home-made cake, 
most tempting for luncheon or dinner, 
e breakfast table. 


Freshly sliced cucumber was submerge: 


lost its attraction on tl 


| 
in a bowl already occupied by week-old 
slices swimming in vinegar. We learned 
vith practice to capture deftly the pale- 
green pieces, leaving the brown ones for 
a further fate. Our “ dinner pails ” were 
always well supplied with a variety of 
eatables, inel ding isually a jar of 
preserves, tomatoes, or some other semi- 
liquid substane And I noticed that the 
dinner. pails of my companions were 
isually en ually well supplied. It was 
erfectly apparent that a dispropor- 
ionate part of the family budget was 
devoted to food 


1 
! 
t 


n other families as well 


in our landlady’s. 
Books and other resources for recrea- 


tion fell be low, as far as food rose above, 


the normal evel. Not one household 
which we aw posse ssed a book of any 
description. In the families where there 


were men, the local newspaper usually 
arrived daily. But neither reading nor 
conversation of any general nature fur- 
nished any part of family life. Nellie 
Wilson—over sixteen years old—told us 


in a wholly matter-of-fact manner that 


=he had never written a letter in her life. 
She was surprised at our amazement, 
and defended herself by adding, “ None 
of the girls ever writes letters.” Conver- 
sation reflected this contraction of in- 
terests. It dwelt chiefly upon the deeds 
and misdeeds of friends and relations: 
and it served as all too clear a mirror 
of the social and moral standards en- 
gendered by an environment in which 
toil and its ineidentals completed the 
whole cirele. The revelation of the 
working of a girl’s mind under such con- 
ditions was appallingly revealed to us 
one evening at supper, when Mrs. Wilson 
was absent. ‘Nellie took the opportunity 
to explain that her mother had gone to 
attend the enforced and unexpected mar- 
riage of a nephew to a girl whom he had 
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ronged. With this incident as a text 
Nellie launched forth into a conversatior 
concerning herself and the girls and boys 
if her acquaintance, the substance and 
facts of which appalled us no less than 
he perfect equanimity with which she 
accepted them. Not only did she at 
sixteen vears old know evil, but she both 
accepted and expected it. In her case, 
and with her disposition, such knowledg: 
may provid fair ammunition against 
personal danger for herself; in the cass 
of other girls of her set, with their 
temptations and the lack of protection 
in their social life, it will continue to 
mean, as it already has meant, disaster. 

There seems to be little in the hom«e 

counteract this danger, and loeal cus 


toms only accentuate it. Apparently a 
ng man is not s pposed to « ill unless 
he is already established as “ steady com 


pany.” | asked Nelli how, then. peopl 
ever “ got seeping company.” “ Oh,” 
-he replied, “the girls meets the fellers 
nutside, They takes us to git ice-cream, 
and = see the moving pictures and_ to 
dances, and we can tell pretty, soon if 
ve want them or not. Why, how do folks 
do in the city?” 

Thus a young man is not tried and 
tested in the safety of a girl’s home, but 
inder conditions where the evil in him, 
if it exists, is discovered Loo late to be 
arded off. We could not discover how 
this remarkable custom originated, or 
why it is perpetuated and encouraged by 
the parents. 

When we left that town in mid- 
July it was with many misgivings in 
our hearts for the future of the head- 
strong and undisciplined though warm- 
hearted girl. against whom—with hun- 
dreds of girls like herself—the influences 
of society, home, and industry seemed 
to have leagued themselves in deadly 
array. And even with her temperament, 
and with the ill-advised thrusts of a self- 
absorbed and weak mother, Nellie had 
certain staying qualities which may vet 
prove her salvation. Also, she had had 
at least the advantage of school training 
until she was fourteen—won for her by 
an unusual display of strength on her 
mother’s part. The father, before his 
desertion, had persistently tried to put 


the child to work, “so’s to git more for 


drink.” as Mrs. Wilson confessed to us. 
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Nellie was only twelve years old at the 
time, and her teacher remonstrated with 
him on the ground that she was not of 
legal working age—fourteen years. 


“Well,” the drunkard had 


‘can’t we her fourteen ? 


argued, 
Lots of 
But in this case mother and 


male 
others do!” 
teacher combined were too strong for 
him. Not many of Nellie’s fellow work- 
crs had been granted sO long a childhood; 
and at sixteen their ten hours of daily 
or eleven hours of nightly toil is already 
an old story. 

the early marriage, which at 
attraction of 
what is the outlook of these 
Socially, the pienie park of the 


Except 
all events presents the 
novelty, 
girls ? 
nearest large town is their most extended 
vision, for gala occasions such as legal 
We spent the Fourth of July 
at one such with a crowd of girls, and 


holidays. 


saw clearly enough its possibilities. For 
ordinary occasions there are the railroad 
station and the street corners as rendez- 
vous, with the weekly and semi-weekly 
as the fa- 
vorite reaction from the monotonous day. 


public dance at the “ casino” 


Industrially, life presents a vista of 


days of toil in which the work never 


varies, and the weekly recompense never 
rises above the $5.25 mark. We have 


met many girls who, after eight or 


nine years of work in one _ factory, 
were receiving only five dollars; and 
[ have talked wifh a few others in 


a mill where the wage standard was 


especially low, who, after ten years of 


work, were being paid four dollars a 
week. There is no ineentive to de- 
velop skill, since the only reward of 


merit is the imposition of more disagree- 
able and difficult tasks. 
stance which I 


The clearest in- 
recall of this was in 
Italian who was 
at doubling. 
She was a pretty girl of about eighteen, 
with a face striking in its clear pallor 
and its sweet and 
very different 

Slav and Irish 
neighboring frames. 


the ease of a young 


assigned as my “ learner” 


gentle expression- 
from the rather 
girls working on the 
“ Maggie’s the best 
doubler on this floor,’ confided one of 
these same Irish girls to me. “ She’s a 
There hain’t no one 
ean tie up ends so fast on this floor; 
she’s heen here seven years.” 

So I was impelled to ask Margaret 


rough 


great learner, too. 
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this skill. 
“Five dollars and a quarter,” she an- 
swered; 


how much she received for 
‘they don’t pay no more except 
to foreladies.” 
[ ventured. 
“ Won’t they ever give you more ?” 

“ Nope—nuthin’ but sides to 
keep up or harder silk,” she replied. 

The very next morning her words were 
put to proof. 
variety of 


“Not after seven years!” 


more 


We were working on a 
natural-colored silk, called 
hailed with delight by the 
girls and proudly exhibited upon my ar- 


“ organ ”- 


rival as the best time they ever get at 
that mill. Five minutes after the whistle, 
the forelady called Margaret—and that 
was the end of her. When I saw her at 
noon her face was diseconsolate and weary. 
“They've put me on some rotten new 
white Canton they just got in, and I’m 
near wild with it 


because 


It’s always the way, 
I keep my ends up they give 
me the worst silk.” 

No more money was given to her in 
return for the 
of keeping up 


truly exhausting work 
threads that are con- 
tinuously breaking; her only reward for 
work that was conscientious and quick 
in the extreme was a harder and more 
disagreeable job. 

Working-girls suffer an economic dis- 
advantage even in the disposal of their 
-~small as they are. With boys, 
the weekly earnings are considered in a 


wages 


sense their own, even if the greater pro- 
portion of them is paid into the home; 
and they usually keep out encugh for 
their own use and necessities. A girl’s 
earnings, however, generally are not con- 
sidered her own by her family. They 
are paid over entire, and she is given 
such clothing as is necessary—not the 
money to buy it, but the clothing itself. 
This is true of working-girls in the city 
as well as in the country. I have met 
working-women as old as thirty years 
who are not allowed sufficient economic 
independence to buy their own clothing 
And thus they are 
deprived of the sole compensation which 
their life of toil might hold for them— 
the feeling of independence and the 
pleasure of expending money earned by 
their own efforts. 

Detail for detail, the industrial and 
the social welfare of our young workers 
are bound together—the word “ social ” 


with their carnings. 
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signifying all that affects their intel 
lectual and spiritual, as well as emo- 
tional, natures. A speaker at a recent 
meeting in Philadelphia defended th 
long working-day on the ground that 
girls only get into mischief when they 
have too much leisure time. At a subse- 
ient meeting another speaker lamented 
the difficulty of inducing girls to desire 
any “ improving recreation,” and deplored 
the degeneracy of the working-girl as 
shown in her sole devotion to dancing. 

In the premises of both speakers there 
vas a sting of truth; but the conclu- 
ions of both were alike incorrect and 
injust. If girls fall into mischief in 
their leisure hours, it is because we have 
consistently neglected to provide for them 
n even the smallest degree the sort of 
imusement and recreation which is so 
painstakingly devised by mothers of the 
ell-to-do classes for their growing 
daughters. The instinct for pleasure 
exists alike in girls who work and girls 
ho play, except that perhaps it is keener 
in natures that are starved and thwarted 
by unnatural and extended toil. These 
are the very natures to whom all ex- 
pression of this instinct is most persist- 
ently denied. The form of amusement 
vhich is accessible to the slender pocket- 
hook of a girl who receives a weekly wage 
f five or six dollars is not either eleva- 
ting or truly recreative; and her oppor- 
tunity to share this recreation in a nor- 
mal way with her boy friends is rudely 
limited. But it is grimly the counterpart 
of the opportunities offered in life to her 
more fortunate sisters, in the shape of 
opera and theatre parties, receptions, 
balls, and luncheons. So long as the 
cheap publie danece-hall, the ten-cent 
vaudeville performances, and the un- 
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supervised moving-picture shows are the 
only resources offered to a normal girl 
with a hardly saved twenty-five cents 
weekly for pleasure, so long will her 
leisure hours be filled with these things. 

To those who, like the second speake r 
referred to, lament—with the best inten 
tion in the world—the lack of respons 
to really good opportunities, in lectures, 
classes, and sewing-cireles, let the reverse 
of the picture appear. Such ‘leisure as 
working-girls now have is foreed by so 
ciety into the worst channels; but also, 
still more leisure and different conditions 
of work must prevail before the girls will 
consider the more serious attractions now 
offered in vain. Not by any stretch of 
the imagination could I picture myself 
attending a lecture at the close of any 
day’s work that I have put in during 
the last two summers. In spite of the 
novelty of the whole environment, and 
iny ulterior interest in studying my com- 
panions, my n.iid as well as my body 
tended to be in a stagnant condition at 
the end of ten hours of monotonous, un- 
remitting, and irritating work. The girls 
who are still standing in front of the 
machines where I stood for a few weeks, 
and who see no cessation of the dreary 
repetition of days, are in a far worse 
ease. They crave—and_ conversation 
pointed indubitably in this direction 
one of two things: wild gayety when the 
day’s work is over—light, motion, fun, 
and noise—or bed. For their sapped 
vitality there is no intermediate; and 
there can he none for the average girl 
so long as ten or eleven hours in every 
twenty-four of her adolescent years are 
inexorably consumed in occupations and 
under conditions which stunt her youth 
and foredoom her womanhood. 
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4 Sirens 


The Black Night 


BY JAMES 


IIE weazened apothecary put on his 

mantle and his hat, wrapped his 

mufter thick about his thin, dry 
neck, placed his hand on the door-knob, 
and then turned his sharp nose abruptly 
upon the apprentice. ‘“ And see that you 
watch well,” he snarled. “ Sleep light, and 
keep an ear to the bell. There’s much 
illness abroad; sleep light and with an 
ear vigilant!” 

“ Yes, master,” answered Jean the ap- 
prentice, humbly. 

The little old man’s querulous note rose 
to a sudden fury. * Yes, but you don’t!” 
he piped, shrilly. “ You don’t, you worth- 
less one! You slee p and snore and shore 
and snore! <As though I did not feed 
and house and clothe you! Three weeks 
ago last night Mother Gros came for 
spirits of camphor and rang and called 
and could not wake you—!” 

7 slept too hard that night, master; 
it is true I slept. too hard; but it won't 
happen again, it won't happen again,” 
said the pale apprentic 

‘See that it won't; see that it won’t,” 
pursued the old man, with bitter voice. 
He paused again with hand on the door- 
knob, his small eves peering about the 
shop with malevolent serutiny, peering 
upon the dusty bottles on the shelves, 
vaguely golden and red in the weak candle- 
light, upon the jars of ervystals, the 
packages of herbs hanging from the black 
heams. “ Humph!” he growled, mollified 
and yet uneasy. “ Everything is well, is 
it? Everything is well?” 

“Everything is well.” answered the 
apprentice; “everything, master. I 
will wateh.” 

“ Well, good night,” said the old man. 
“(Good night. And sweep early in the 
mortiing. Good night.” 

His arid hand at last turned the knob. 
He took one step and seemed to drop 
into a hole, so black was it outside. For 
a moment there sounded loud the drum- 
ming of the rain upon his cloak, then 
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the door slammed upon his disappearance, 
setting in motion the bell, which imme 
diately began a rusty ding-dinging. 
Jean remained, nose in the air, watch 
ing the bell as though he did not like it: 
then, when finally it was stilled, gave 
a big sigh and turned away. He lowered 
the two lamps that burned beneath the 
red and the green bow] at the window, 
slid the light of his candle inquisitively 
among the shelves, into the obscure cor- 
ners of the shop, then passed through 
the small door at the back into his room; 
into the closet, rather, that served him 
as room. His narrow eot almost filled 
the narrow cot upon which, after the 
day’s long toil, he stretched in uneasy 
somnolence, his ear alert to the night- 
bell, to the bell apt to clamor at. the 
deepest hour of the night at the urgent 
tug of some pale inhabitant of Penthiére. 
But it was not time vet even for this 
torturing half-rest. Keeping on his 
clothes, Jean sat himself on the cot, his 
back against the wall, and drew from 
the folds of his blanket a thick, damp 
tome that exhaled an odor of age. He 
1 ned it out across his knees, placed the 
candle close upon his pillow, sighed, knit 
his brows, and began to pore upon the 
yellow pages. It was an old book of old 
lore, written in obseure and_ barbaric 
Latin, and crammed with the names and 
properties of drugs and herbs; for several 
months already he had toiled over it, 
seeking to stuff into his brain, numb 
with weariness and long vigil, the end- 
less and fantastic catalogue; and this 
night the work was harder than ever. 
The eandle sputtered and sputtered, as 
though continually an invisible hand 
were attacking it; grains of sand seemed 
to roll upon his eyeballs; his head was 
of lead and stubbornly beat back the 
knowledge he sought to place within it. 
Ile would read over and over again the 
same name, the same sentence, and then 
when, placing over it his hand, he tried 
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repeat it, he found that he « ild 

that he had forgotten. “I am not 

ell.” he murmured; “my head is not 
And rounding his sho ilders 

d his eyes closer, as if to drink ith 

em the black characters from the yel 


parchment. 


Suddenly he started upright, the book 

pping down between his knees, and re- 

d thus, immobile, one finger un 

isly raised in a listening attitud 

\ bell was tolling outside, the big bass 
ell of the prison of Penthiére; its grave 


rmur thrilled within the small room. 
\ prisoner being brought in,” said the 
apprentice, “ another poor prisoner 
brought in.” But the bell was 
nuing to toll, and he was count- 


“ Eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve. 
ve! One condemned to death,” he 
rm ired. ow A murade rer condemned to 
tl They will cut off his head to- 
rr . on the square, © God, to- 
' 
rrow, on the squar 


He rose, took up the candle, and pass- 
through the shop, opened the door 
the street. A gust of wet wind 
lew out his light. but he remained ther 

the door, the rain flagellating his 

\ blanched face, and gazed across the street 
) toward the big, vague loom of the prison 
} f Penthiére. Up high a lantern swung 
t the hook of a long iron rod; it threw 

van glow upon the upper portion of 

great studded portals, upon a part 

the gray walls, shining with water. 

And below, on the lower edge of the halo 

pulverized light, Jean discerned the 
‘ked hats and large capes of two 
cendarmes; and between them a_ lean, 
head 


ed toward hands chained in the form 


bloused form with bared, shaven 
how 

a cross 

The portals swung open; the great 
capes, swelling to a whirl of the wind, 
allooned off into the eourt, sucking in 
vith them the manacled figure; the por- 
tals swung shut; and the mournful bell, 


ontinuing its tolling, seemed to mark 


the inaudible footsteps, till an interior 
door having slammed, it stilled suddenly 

Jean closed the door and relit his 
candle. He was wet. A shiver suddenly 
sprang from his heels to his hair. “ To- 
morrow, on the square,” he said. 

Nnd going back to his room, he sat 
himself on the cot, and reopened the big 











IX 


NIGHT 


kk his time, though, he eould not. 
Ilis head swung from side to side a 
moment; his eves closed invincibly; he 
ell sideways ipon the mattress in a 


leaden sleep. 


When Jean awoke, it was to the sound 
of the night-bell. It was trembling and 
tinkling in a eall at onee weak and 
urgent. He leaped from the cot, picked 


up the candle, and his eves, his limbs, 
his very bones full of sleep, he staggered 
through the shop to the door. With a 


fierce gust of rain and wind, a child 


It was a girl, a little girl of misery 
Her dress was thin; her feet were bar 
vithin her wooden shoes In the ends 
of the mean shawl wrapped about her 
head and knotted beneath her chin she 
had wrapped inadequately her two hands, 
red and swollen with the cold, and upon 
her thin face the rain-drops were mixed 

ith tears. “ Oh, quick, sir,” she gasped, 
looking at Jean with big fear eyes; “ oh, 
juick; the medicine, the medicine! 

She was holding out a small flagon 
Jean took it from her and with blinking 
eyes read the sticky prescription, then 
ste pped behind the counter to compoun | 
the drug. “ Who is it for?” he asked 
taking down from the shelf a red phial 
and a box of powders, “who is it for? 

: My mother, my mother; quick quick, 
sir!” eried the little girl. “She is all 
weak and whit 

‘She is that way often?’ pursued 
Jean, who in the preseription had recog 
nized a powerful stimulant of the heart 

“ Yes, sir; ves, sir. Quick! And th 
ve give her some of the medicine, and 
she wakes up But to-night there was 
no medicine left in the bottle, none at 
all in the bottle—oh, quick, sir!” 

Jean was working as fast as he could; 
but his hands were numb and his head 
was leaden. Three times he mistook the 
proportions and had to begin all over 
again But at last he had the flagon 
filled with the precious stuff The litt] 
girl’s hand went out for it and gripped 
it like a claw. She held out a copper 
piece “That is all we have, sir.” sh 
said; “that is all we have.” 

“Go; for the love of the Virgin go. 
little ehild; rll take the two e nts,” said 
poor Jean, knowing what terrifie scolding 
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would meet on the morrow the news of 
eking out of 


“ Go, 


what 
food and sleep would pay for it. 
little child!” 

And before he had said his last word 
he was 


his generosity, and 


alone within the room, resonant 
to the lash of the rain upon the glass. 
The child had vanished in the darkness 
like a sprite. 

Jean locked the door and stood a mo- 
ment in the centre of the shop, swaying 


with the nausea of interrupted sleep. 
Then, picking up his eandle, he made 


two steps toward his room, and stopped 
abruptly, petrified 

The light, as he swept up the candle 
from the table to a position ahead of him, 
had slid in a chromatic seale of color 
along the bottles, flagons, and retainers 
upon the shelves; it 
upon 


shone now, fixed, 
a deep-red *phial that glowed like 
a ruby with some inward intensity of 
its own. 
of the 
liquid of a lighter hue which was one 
of the ingredients of the drug he had 
mixed for the child. 


Next to this phial was another 


same shape, but containing a 


And now, as with 
light held high he gazed upon the phial 
with the deeper red, burning 
with a sort of fatidic 
thought that he saw its 
fluid content, behind its black ecross-bones, 


burning 
like a ruby 


malevolence, he 


swaying gently, almost imperceptibly, as 
though of late it had been agitated, as 
though of late the small vessel had been 
picked up and tilted, its pbison poured— 

A cold sweat oozed out upon the brow 
of the poor apprentice; his fingers began 
to tremble; he dropped the candle, which 
went out, and left him in darkness. For 
went fumbling 
about on his knees; and when again he 
had a light he was reassured for a mo- 
The wicked red phial glowed now 


an agonized minute he 


ment. 
with a fixed flame; its liquor was stilled 
He approached and looked close. A cry 
escaped him. Upon the dusty rotundity 
of the small vessel he read, as so many 
accusing hieroglyphies, the print of his 
thumb and two fingers against the glass 
“Q God!” he eried. “I have given 
poison to the little child! T have killed 
the mother of the little child! O God! 
8) God!” 

Again the slipped from his 
quaking hands; but he did not stop to 
relight it With a last hope of catching 


eandle 
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the child, of snatching from her hands 
the terrible thing they sO innocently bore, 
he had bounded to the door, thrown it 
open, and had 
the street. 


flung himself out into 

There he stopped a moment, paralyzed 
by the mere impact of the 
catching his breath as one drowning. 
Above, far and star, the 
lantern of the prison glimmered; it 
flashed up intermittently a part of th 


r leme nts, 


humid as a 


massive portals, a bit of the walls, 
glistening with pouring waters. Steady- 


ing himself on his thin legs and shield- 
ing his eyes with both hands, he peered 
up and down the street, black beneath 
the low sky, between the high walls. But 
there was no one, not a sign of life, not 
the flitting of a shadow. In the distance 
a lamp upon a post vacillated faintly. H« 
ran toward it, throwing searching glances 
into corners, alleys as he passed; he cam 
to it, 
its small 


looked about, Beyond 
circle of light, he 
stopped and listened. But no elatter of 
little wooden shoes reached him in the 
immense patter of the 
hollow thump of his own heart. 


passed it. 


swaying 


rain; only the 
He re 
traced his steps, passed the shop, went 
on down the street, explored narrow ways, 
alleys, culs-de-sae But the city was 
as one deserted of long years, peopled 
only of the rain and the night; a vast 
gurgling of waters from roofs, from gut- 
ters, slanting roofs, gargoyles, pierced by 
filled his ears, his 
there was no other 
“Little girl; little 
But the words, fiercely 
snatched from his mouth and torn into 
bits, were hardly heard of himself. He 
returned to the shop. 


long shrieks of wind, 
head, whelmed him 
sound. He ealled. 


girl!” he eried 


He was wet and very eold, and trem- 
bled to the marrow; but he forced himself 
to some degree of composure, relit the 
candle, and examined again the bottles. 
The small one of the vicious red leered 
acidly at him, throwing toward him its 
swollen belly with the telltale finger- 
marks. He looked at the other, the one 
of lighter hue which he should have used 
for the medicine of the child, and with 
a feeling of faint hope and of perplexity 
he saw that upon it too was the slight 
trace of his thumb. He remembered 
that twice, in compounding the drug, he 
had mistaken his proportions and had had 
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THE 


to begin again. Which phial had he 
used last—in that final draught whisked 
away by the child, pressed tight against 
her thin little what had 
poured, life or death? He sought to re- 
call his movements, tried to repeat them 
in pantomime. But he could not; his 
brain, harassed with long toil, with lack 
of sleep, with fever and fear, refused 
to tell him what he asked. 
Despairing of the earth, 
had recourse to heaven. 


bosom, been 


then, Jean 
Going back to 
his little room, he knelt against his nar- 
row pallet and addressed the picture of 
ihe Virgin tacked up against the wall. 
“Q Virgin Mary,” he asked, “make it 
right. O Virgin Mary, I implore you, 
make it that I used the right medicine. 
Do that, I pray thee, Virgin Mary; for 
[ was pure of heart and of intention; 
I pitied the little girl and her 


poor 
mother; but I was very tired. You see, 
Virgin Mary, I had toiled hard and 


studied long. And so, I was tired, Vir- 
Mary, tired! Make it that I used 
the right medicine, Virgin Mary, please 
make it right!” 

The picture seemed to recede from him, 
to go back into the wall which rounded 
behind it in the form of a niche, in the 
form of a great nave. At the same time 
it seemed to enlarge, to glow, and to 
mile, till at last Jean saw only, far in 
the golden rain of a distant sunset, a 
glory of compassionate womanhood amply 
mantled in the blue of the sky. “ Virgin 
Mary, please,” he murmured. 

His head by that time had dropped 
upon his arms, and he was sleeping. 
His lips still stirred. “ Virgin Mary,” 
they whispered. 


gin 


And kneeling thus, his head upon his 
couch, beneath the holy picture, Jean 
dreamed. He dreamed that his prayer 
had not been granted; for the night-bell, 
in renewed persecution, began again to 
ring; and rising in answer and opening 
the door upon the night, he was con- 
fronted by the large flow of two great 
mantles. From them simultaneously two 
grave voices sounded. “Come with us,” 
they said; “ you have murdered and must 
pay the forfeit.” The mantles flapped 
with a noise of thunder; they streamed 
with cataracts of-water, as did the two 
cocked hats above them. 
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“T have not murdered,” 
“my heart is innocent.” 

“You have killed by erring, you who 
should not err,” responded the twin voices. 
“Come with us.” 

And, submissively, Jean locked the door 
behind him, and placed himself between 
the two gendarmes. They three crossed 
the street in the blinding rain, the two 
great capes slapping Jean’s pale face, 
and stood at the portals of the prison 
of Penthiére, beneath the lantern which 
winked weak and far through the spume 
of the elements as a star behind 
flowing clouds. And the big bell began 
to toll. Jean counted the strokes. “ One, 
two, three,” thrice repeated—the signal 
for one accused of heinous crime. The 
fatidic number tolled again as he crossed 
the court, and it came to him once more, 
muffled and far, as he wound down a 
black, slimy, and interminable stairway. 
Suddenly a door, silent as if made of a 
chunk of the night, upon him 
hermetically, and he was in a dungeon. 
There, stretched upon a heap of straw, 


Jean said; 


seen 


closed 


panting beneath the oppression of super- 
imposed walls, he seemed to remain many 
days—days confounded with night, which 
were a mere flowing of time in darkness. 
Then along a street ablaze with sun, 
through a throng of convulsed faces, 
they led him to the Tribunal to be judged. 

He stood at the bar, between the two 
gendarmes, and before him, very high, 
were judges—judges that were black and 
a judge that was red. They questioned 
him with a terrible and malevolent per- 
sistence, and he could not satisfy them. 
He wearied himself to the point of death 
repeating and repeating his story, ery- 
ing out to them the innocence of his 
heart, the purity of his intentions, his 
weariness, and his mistake—and they 
could understand him. Each time 
they frowned like deaf men trying to 
hear, and then began again to question 
and question, implacably and dishonestly. 
To one side, on a stand like a pedestal 
and drawing always his eyes, the ruby 
phial leered at him redly. Behind him 
was a sea of livid faces, and the little 
girl was there. She stood on a chair, 
her pale face wet with rain and tears, 
and pointed at him in fixed accusation 
her little finger, purple with cold. To the 
right, up a pulpit like that of a church, 
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a man climbed alacriously and began to 
speak. He wore a long black robe and 
had the jaws of a wolf. He spoke long 
and venomously, waving his long black 
sleeves like the wings of a great bat. 
Behind, the white faces howled. Then 
there was a deep silence. The judges, 
black and red, leaned toward each oth- 
er; their heads in a circle, they whis- 
pered inaudibly. The heads separated, 
and then the judge in the centre, im- 
rmensely red in his flowing robe, said 
shortly, “ A mort.” 

But he did not stop there. Like a 
machine wound up now, he began to re- 
peat and repeat, with a dry and flat in- 
tonation like the sound of two sticks 
struck against each other, “A mort, 
& mort, A mort—to death, to death, to 
death.” And Jean, being led away by 
the two gendarmes, as he cut through the 
throng that now droned like bees, heard 
following behind him, in mournful and 
monotonous reiteration, the words “a 
mort, 4 mort, 4 mort—to death, to death, 
to death.” 

Outside, it was again night, and again 
rain and wind. He went heavily over 
the eobbles, between the thundering, 
streaming cloaks, and at last stood be- 
fore the portals of the prison of Pen- 
thiére. Above him the lantern flickered 
faintly, like a star very far in the mist. 
His head was shaven, his shoulders were 
bent, and his hands. were chained to- 
gether in the form of a eross. And the 
big bell began to toll. It tolled slowly 
and interminably, as Jean counted the 
strokes, the dreary tale with which it re- 
ceived those condemned to die. The 
portals swung open, and as he crossed the 
street the bell’s clangor fell from on high 
in brazen blows upon his head; it bent 
his head toward his hands, chained to- 
gether in the shape of a cross. 


Jean awoke with a great cry of horror, 
and broke out weeping with joy. For he 
was still kneeling by his bed, the candle 
sputtering at his elbow. “O Virgin 
Mary,” he cried, his face bathed with 
tears; “O Virgin Mary, it was but a 
dream, a dream! It was not true, not 
true, not real!” 

And suddenly he sickened to a droop- 
ing of his heart as the limits of his 
dream became clearer to his mind. He 





had dreamed; the arrest, the imprison- 
ment, the trial, were a dream. But be- 
fore that—before! And clear, now, acid- 
ly vivid, there came before his eyes th 
scene before the dream—the coming of 
the child, the compounding of the drug. 
the telltale marks on the deadly ruby 
phial. This was no dream, no dream: 
it was true! 

The poor apprentice slid shuddering]; 
to a huddle on his knees. “O Virgi: 
Mary,” he murmured, desolately, “you 
have not intereceded for me. You hav 
forgotten me. You have but doubled the 
bitter cup. First the agony of the dream, 
then the seeond and real agony. The 
dream, it will begin all over again, the 
dream. O Virgin Mary, hark; the bell 
is ringing! The dream begins again, 
real this time. They are there at th 
door, the two gendarmes, waiting for me: 
the judges are at the bar. It begins all 
over again. O Virgin Mary, hark; the 
bell is ringing!” 

The night-bell, in fact, was again ring- 
ing; at first confounded in his brain with 
the dream-tolling of the prison curfew, 
it was now sounding in his ear detached 
and clear, a light treble at once weak 
and urgent. “They are there, waiting 
for me,” said the pale apprentice, and 
on trembling legs staggered across the 
shop and opened the door. 

The elemental fury that met him was 
such that for a time he could not desery 
what was before him. Something quick 
and lithe as a cat had brushed by his legs. 
He stared at the black vacuum before him 
—and before him there was nothing else, 
nothing but the blackness, and in the 
faint glow of the high lantern a bit 
of the prison wall flowing with water. 
A cry behind him made him turn 
back within the shop, and he faced the 
little girl. 

She was wet, wet, wet; her shawl was 
a sop, her dress clung like a film along 
her meagreness; she was erying bitterly, 
and in her hand, raised high, she held a 
broken flagon, from which fell still drop 
by drop a remnant of reddish liquid. 
Looking at this telltale little vessel, drip- 
ping red like a severed head, Jean felt 
a horrible pain at his heart; his blood 
seemed to coagulate within it. “It is 
done,” he said to himself; “ it is done.” 

But the little girl was mingling words 
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with her sobs. “I have broken it,” she 
wailed: “oh, sir, I have broken it! Go- 

up the stairs, I broke it! I fell 
and broke it; and mother is still white 
and still 


Jean remained there, candle in hand, 





petrified, uncomprehending, looking at 
her with sombre eyes. 

‘IT have broken it,” wailed the little 
girl. “Going up the stairs, I broke it! 
| fell and broke it! I spilled the good 

edicine, and mother is still white 

d eold 

Somewhere within Jean a pale, trem- 

sus hope began to flutter like the first 

ralding hue of dawn after a night of 
rm. “She did not take it, then,” 
said, huskily; “she did not take 
medicine ?” 

“T broke it,” the little girl sobbed on. 
“Going up the steps, I broke the bottle. 
I spilled the good medicine—” 

The struggling white thing within 
Jean was becoming fixed now. Sudden- 
ie understood. His dream, which had 

so long in dream-time, had taken 
t a few moments on earth. He had 
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slept but a few seconds. Something broke 
within him like a dam, and then a great 
glistening river of joy streamed through 
his being, along his veins, along his 
nerves, thrilling his flesh, flooding his 
soul. And kneeling, he placed his arms 
about the little girl, and kissed her and 
kissed her and kissed her. 

But in another moment he had leaped 
to his feet and was behind the counter. 
He seized the ruby phial as it leered at 
him redly and dashed it ecrashingly to 
the floor, then set to work with swift, 
sure gesture. “Tl make you some more, 
little girl,’ he said, working calmly, 
swiftly. “And Vll go with you this 
time; [ll go with you to your mother, 
O little girl!” 

A wondrous clearness of vision had 
come to him. He saw before him all life 
with tender understanding. “’Tis to be 
alone that is hard,” he said; “’tis only 
loneliness that is hard. We'll unite our 
poverties, little girl; we'll unite our mis- 
eries, O little girl!” 

And very low he murmured, “O Vir- 


”” 


gin Mary, Virgin Mary! 


Serenade 


BY OWEN 


WISTER 


AVE thy Springtime ere it fade! 


Never shall it 
What is man but 
What are maids 


come again. 
meant for maid? 
but meant for men? 


April holds for lovers’ play 
But her thrice ten days and nights; 
Take them, or they'll change to May— 


Few at most be 


thy delights. 


Youth’s a friend while winks the eye, 
Time doth rob the high and low, 
Kings must kiss their Spring good-bye, 


Princes meet the 


Winter snow. 


Thine and mine be this safe hour! 
Thee and me O let it bless 
With a memory that shall flower 


In to-morrow’s wilderness! 


















































An Anniversary Retrospect 
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BY THE 


EN years ago the editor concluded 
the hundredth volume of this Maga- 
zine with an article portraying its 

growth during half a century—the cir- 
cumstances determining its original type 
as a popular illustrated monthly peri- 
odical, of which it was for twenty years 
the sole example, and the conditions 
through which it was developed, the 
original type persisting in every suc- 
cessive transformation. The transforma- 
tions had been as wonderful as those of 
civilization itself in that wonderful half- 
century of which this Magazine had been 
intimately and comprehensively the mir- 
ror, keeping abreast of the time in all 
that related to national expansion, world- 
exploitation, new scientific discoveries, 
and Arctic, African, and Asiatie explora- 
tion, while within its own special domain 
of literature and art it had been a stimulus 
as well as the reflection of every advance. 
Having been always so near to the mind 
and heart of the American people, their 
home companion everywhere, even in re- 
mote Western pioneer settlements and 
mining-camps, always meeting their in- 
tellectual need for entertainment and in 
the lines of their aspiration, it had come 
to be regarded as a national institution. 
During twenty of the fifty years then 
included in the editor’s retrospect Har- 
per’s Magazine had held the field alone. 
Its contemporaries were in no sense its 
competitors; with the exception of Put- 
nam’s Magazine and the Atlantic Month- 
ly, they were miscellanies, limited in aims 
and seope, and they were not illustrated. 
It was the artist’s pencil that enabled 
Harper’s Magazine to exercise so many 
and so various functions for popular in- 
formation and entertainment. It was 
indispensable to the travelling eon- 
tributor, who, because he was an artist, 
could not only depict what he saw, but 
could see what would escape the eyes of 
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other men; it served the teachers of sci- 
ence, the explorer, and the archeologist ; 
it supplemented the novelist and short- 
story writer, helping to the acute visual- 
ization of scene and character; and, apart 
from all these uses, in the hands of a long 
line of artists, from Porte Crayon down, 
it contributed abundantly to the amuse- 
ment of readers. Without the service of 
the artist those hundred volumes of th« 
Magazine would not have been what they 
were—a continuous world-exposition. 
During those twenty years the intimacy 
of the Magazine with the American peo- 
ple was firmly established. Its readers, 
seattered over a continent, were especially 
grateful because its contributions were 
not confined to American sources, but 
included the best from minds abroad. 
When other illustrated magazines en- 
tered the field, it was only stimulated 
by the rivalry of the best of these to 
new degrees of excellence. The competi- 
tion brought on the golden age of wood 
engraving, in the glories of which this 
Magazine had its full share. This trans- 
formation was followed by a greater one 
when, through the rapid progress of the 
country in enterprise and culture, the 
Magazine was released from the com- 
paratively elemental obligations it had 
assumed of an educational character, 
and was able to meet its readers on a 
higher plane of human interest, and thus 
more amply, because more creatively, il- 
lustrate its original type. - No magazine, 
nor indeed any form of periodical pub- 
lication, can, or should, shirk educational 
service, but it is the good fortune of a 
magazine if it can render such servic 
illuminatively rather than formally, and 
if it can devote itself mainly to the lit- 
erature of power rather than to that of 
information. And as to the informing 
article it is a question of method, the 
method being determined by the audience. 
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Thus Ameriean readers of the Magazine 
to-day, who know other lands and peoples 
either by actual observation or through 
easily accessible books, do not demand 
articles of travel like those which, merely 
for information, they needed forty years 
ago. Their demand now is upon the 
writer’s creative imagination for indi- 
vidually original impressions. This is 
also true of the essay; addressed to a more 
widely cultivated audience, it makes a 
greater demand upon the writer’s imag- 
ination and the reader’s sensibility than 
it made a generation ago. 

Many years elapsed after the appear- 
ance of Darwin and Spencer in the world 
of science before thoughtful people gen- 
erally could be brought to understand 
the import of terms which are now the 
a b e of common speech. The keen 
curiosity which everywhere to-day waits 
at the very door of the scientific investi- 
gator’s laboratory for his fresh deliver- 
ances scarcely existed when Jacob Abbott 
was writing popular-science papers for 
this Magazine. Now not only is the 
general sensibility fully quickened into 
urgent expectancy, but the theme itself 
ffers, instead of the formal lesson, an 
exciting romance. 

So it is in every appeal to the reader— 
even in fiction. We pass from the stage 
where the writer teases the reader and 
perhaps plays with him, posing as his 
didactic master or showman, to that in 
which the reader teases the writer, chal- 
lenging him to his best in matter and 
style, seorning his mask, intolerant of 
tricks, aecepting nothing at second-hand. 
It is in this process that the Magazine— 
and the whole popular press—gets its 
evolution through release from crude con- 
ditions, through higher opportunity. It 
is by the same process that the better 
statesmanship gets its vantage-ground. 

But the release is gradual. Indeed, it 

only during the last deeade that the 
largest opportunities of the Magazine 
have been fully realized. There had been, 
all along, the steady advance, but here the 
high open ground. So the editor, ten- 
derly and with no abatement of old ap- 
preciation, puts back upon the shelf the 
hundred volumes in black covers with 
wilt lettering and takes up the score of 
new volumes since issued, brightly bound 
in green and gold. From the old caption 
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—Harper’s New Monthly Magazine—the 
word New has dropped out. The editor re- 
members that he used to lay particular 
stress upon that word, as indicating the 
dawn-like freshness of each Number. But 
though the word is absent, the newness is 
there, more characteristic in an absolute 
sense of each successive Number than in 
the old series. Even more pertinently the 
omitted adjective might designate the 
series of twenty volumes now under re- 
view. There is no break in the con- 
tinuity. The original type persists, only 
more freshly and interestingly. There 
has been such a readjustment of the 
varied elements of interest as increases 
the variety and at the same time secures 
better economy and proportion. 

Interestingness is the dominant note. 
The Magazine has a scope broad enough 
to meet thoughtful readers at every point 
of essential and vital interest, without 
undertaking the functions of daily or 
weekly journalism. But it must be time- 
ly. Its field is the living Present. 
What now, insistently, continuously, and 
as part of the great living human move- 
ment, concerns these thoughtful readers, 
must constitute for them the main in- 
terest of the Harper type of magazine. 
Such a magazine must not only forego 
certain momentary advantages associated 
with interests the most poignant, such 
as are excited by a battle or an earth- 
quake—where indeed it cannot be abreast 
of the time, but can only follow the per- 
fectly competent Daily or Weekly—but 
it must absolutely repudiate that which 
is only objectively or accidentally timely, 
as it must that which is of merely the- 
atric interest. The real timeliness of the 
Magazine is evident in other ways. No 
other periodical, for example, is so timely 
in laying before its readers the latest 
disclosures in science, archeology, and 
exploration, in the imaginative creations 
of literature and art, and, we may add, 
in historic interpretation; for the deeper 
cur sense of the living Present, the deeper 
also our historic sense. 

The kind of timeliness aimed at by 
Harper’s is not defined by what it excludes. 
A certain kind of interest is surrendered 
by the omission of the exciting timely 
topie and by withdrawal from the pic- 
turesque processional and pageantry of 
occasional celebrations. We may min- 
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imize the sense of loss, since so much, 
in any case, is bound to be lost through 
anticipatory publication of the affair in 
its most popularly interesting features, 
but beyond that inevitable loss something 
is still missing, and there is at least a 
feeling of regrettable aloofness from the 
general anxiety or rejoicing. For the 
thoughtful reader, beset on every side 
by conversational and journalistic tumult, 
this aloofness becomes a refuge, and .he 
is grateful that at least in one magazine 
he finds a retreat upon which is cast 
no shadow of the overwhelming event. 
While this repose may yield an almost 
positive satisfaction, yet this interval 
of rest is vacuous and insignificant if 
not occupied by something at least as 
deeply engaging human interest as the 
topics displaced. 

The principle of selection is positive, 
with results that commend themselves to 
readers for positive values which, in a 
just appreciation, more than compensate 
for those surrendered. The comparison 
of values has reference wholly to kinds 
and degrees of interest, both the kind and 
degree depending upon the extent and 
depth of culture on the part of the au- 
dience not less than upon the resources 
of the Magazine—its lofty aims and 
standard counting for the largest of 
these, and, next, such breadth of scope 
and variety of appeal as must naturally 
invite and engage creative genius in lit- 
erature, science, and art. 
the favoring 
adventurously 
world lies 


Then, given 
offered by an 
progressive epoch, the 
open to its Clear 
vision alone is necessary to determine its 


conditions 
choice. 


selection and the spontaneous organiza- 
tion of all the forces and elements at 
its command. A magazine, in this for- 
tunate situation, is not a planned ma- 
chine, but a living organism, open to the 
main currents of the world’s life and 
thought, and meeting its readers within 
the circle of interests created by these 
same currents in them. 

from this point of 
view, that is, in an appeal to a developed 
sensibility, is the central aim of the Mag- 
azine. By a developed sensibility we do 
not mean one breathing only the highest 
and rarest of atmospheres in attenuated 
refinement, one formally or technically 
educated, or one having special exaltation 


Interestingness, 


in a literary, esthetic, or any other sense: 
we mean, just what we have intimated 
one open to the main currents of tlh: 
world, sharing the modern world-sense of 
truth, beauty, humor, romance, faith, and 
all the real values of life, in the plai: 
human course. 

During the past decade the Magazi: 
has had chiefly in view a full response t 
this high order of interests, and in it 
accomplishment of the purpose has show: 
that intensively reflective concentratior 
which, after a period of great expansio1 
—often eccentric and wasteful—has bec: 
the distinctive characteristic of the decad 
itself. The fact that during this tims 
the growth of the Magazine has been 
greater than at any other period of it 
history is sufficient evidence of the pop 
ular approval of its course in the new 
lines I have indicated. 

In the field of science, where the new 
ness of disclosure is most definitely ap 
parent to the reader, the advanced method 
of the Magazine in the treatment of th 
themes presented has been as fruitful as 
laboratory investigation itself has been. 
Since the discovery of radium, the suc- 
cessive revelations resulting from the 
study of radiant phenomena, which, apart 
from their service to hospital work, have 
revolutionized physical science, have been 
promptly expounded to our readers by 
those who have made them—by Sir J. J. 
Thompson, Sir William Ramsay, Ernest 
Rutherford, Professor Soddy, and John 
Joly. As these men right from the 
laboratory, so, fresh from observatory 
work, eminent astronomers, like Lockyer, 


Darwin, Newcomb, Pickering, Ritchie, 
and others, have directly communi- 
eated their novel disclosures. The 


wonders of magnetism, photomicroscopy, 
synthetic chemistry, and even 
curiosities of 
expert 


strange 
physics have had their 
expositors. Besides what  in- 
vestigators themselves have written, oth- 
er writers like Henry Smith Will- 
iams and Robert Kennedy Duncan, 
men familiar with recent developments 
of science and recognized as competent 
authorities, have investigated the in- 
vestigators and their laboratory work, 
co-ordinating the latest results. Pro- 
fessor Duncan has several times visited 
Europe for this purpose, and contributed 


articles of great importance to industry 
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as well as in the interests of pure science 


AN 


articles which have made volumes. 

In the nearly related field of Archwol- 
gy direct contributions have been made 
by Jacques De Morgan, W. M. Flinders- 
Petrie, Giacomo Boni, Charles Wald- 
stein. Friedrich Delizsche, and other only 
less distinguished writers. From its 
earliest years the Magazine held the fore- 
most, and for a long time a solitary, posi- 
tion in the field of Exploration—notably 
Polar and African. This primacy it has 
retained, only, in the period we are now 
reviewing, its articles have been confined 
mainly to such as definitely contribute 
to the advance of scientific knowledge or 
add singularly interesting chapters to the 
record of adventure. For its notable 
additions to our geographical knowledge 
f Central Asia, including vast moun- 
tain ranges never before known to the 
world, Sven Hedin’s Tibetan series holds 
the first place; and this was communi- 
cated to the Magazine long before the 
explorer’s return to civilization. To even 
indieate the range covered in these few 
vears by contributions from explorers, 
and especially those from travellers in 
comparatively unknown regions, would 
take more space than we can spare. 

To whatever field it should be assigned 

that of exploration, of archeology, 

r of scholarly research—no modern dis- 
covery, excepting that of the New World, 
has been so surprising or of such human 
nterest as that recently made by Charles 
William Wallace, Associate Professor of 
Literature in the University of Nebraska, 
ho, with the assistance of his wife, has 
brought to light from the millions of 
documents filed in the Public Record 
Office in London official records which 
give us our first authentic picture of 
Shakespeare as a man. The account of 
this discovery, in a recent Number of the 
Magazine, not only gives the poet a dis- 
tinctly located lodging in London with 
a family of Huguenot refugees, but as- 
sociates him with a love-story and a suit 
at law growing out of it, and discloses 
his neighborhood in such a way as to 
indicate his familiar contacts with fel- 
low playwrights and partners in the Globe 
Theatre management, and even to in- 
timate that he must, just on his way to 
that theatre, have sometimes on Bread 
Street seen and been seen by Milton, 
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then a young child—and all this during 
the years when he was writing such plays 
as Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, As You 
Take It, and Twelfth Night. 

Henry W. Nevinson made a dangerous 
journey into an unfrequented part of 
West Africa, and contributed a series of 
papers which are not mere sketches of 
travel, though, even as such, compelling 
attention, but sociological studies, expos- 
ing the horrors of the new slave trade 
on the Congo, and arousing to action the 
manufacturers of Great Britain. A later 
series from the same writer depicted the 
atrocities of Russian military officialism 
in the Caucasus. 

Sociology — especially the study of 
social conditions among working-people— 
has always had a prominent place in the 
Magazine. The experiments in behalf of 
employees undertaken by humane em- 
ployers, the aims and careers of social 
economies established by special com- 
munities, the evils of child labor in fae- 
tories, have been described by sympathetic 
writers; and in recent years still more 
attention has been given not only to the 
evil economic conditions, but to organized 
effort for their relief. 

Closely associated with social condi- 
tions, but important also as scientific 
contributions, have been the frequent 
articles from specialists on medical and 
surgical progress. Dr. W. W. Keen’s 
papers have been surprising revelations 
of the rapid advance of modern surgery, 
and not less important have been those 
recounting the progress made in the pre- 
vention of infectious diseases, by Dr. 
John C. Torrey, Dr. M. A. Starr, Dr. 
Ayers, and other specialists. 

The new lines taken by the Magazine 
have surely in these ways brought it into 
even closer intimacy with the people than 
in its early period, more nearly touching 
their solicitudes and sympathies. Grover 
Cleveland’s contributions, embodying the 
simplest but most profound ideals of 
statesmanship, as we read them now, 
seem like farewell addresses of a later 
Washington—appeals to the national con- 
sciousness. President Hadley’s and Presi- 
dent Eliot’s papers in the interests of 
public education reach the same high 
plane. President Woodrow Wilson’s “ His- 
tory of the American People,” published 
serially, was a liberal education to the 


~~ 
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people: presenting the American past in 
a living picture, fraught with timely sug- 
gestion and monition. 

The historie scene is ever present in 
the Magazine in every shape excepting 
that of formal narrative. It is the back- 
ground and atmosphere of the ultra- 
modern travel sketch—of the essay—of so- 
cial and literary reminiscences—and of a 
great deal of fiction. It is the very sub- 
stance of John Bassett Moore’s articles 
on American Contributions to Modern 
Diplomacy; of revised sketches of his- 
torical characters; and of innumerable 
curiously interesting episodes in the 
affairs of state or in the lives of mem- 
orable personages, freshly brought to 
light by newly discovered documents 
or correspondence. 

Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury’s two 
series of Language papers, treating of 
English Usage and Locutions, have in a 
special way met a general need, and have 
aroused more discussion than anything 
else ever contributed in this field. 

I have given so much space to a 
summary, which, after all, is merely sug- 
gestive of the varied texture of the Maga- 
zine, apart from fiction, mainly to show 
the distinctively modern pattern of it all, 
as meeting an equally distinctive modern 
expectation. But also it is made evident 
that the space gained by the exclusion 
of ephemeral matter has been fully oc- 
cupied, not by stories, but by timely and 
substantial articles, yet so much more 
novel and interesting than what they have 
displaced that they constitute the more 
romantic half of the Magazine’s contents. 

The development of the short story 
has been, with the exception of those early 
examples furnished by Poe, Irving, Haw- 
thorne, and the elder Dana, coeval with 
that of this Magazine, which gave it its 
strongest stimulus and a generous hospi- 
tality. At the end of the Magazine’s half- 
century this species of fiction had a world- 
wide recognition as peculiarly an Amer- 
ican product. Certainly it had far 
uutstripped the American novel in the 
general esteem, reversing the English 
situation, in which the novel held an 
overwhelming superiority, the short story 
being almost negligible in the comparison. 

It seems strange to us now that, with 
so many American writers of short fiction 
in the field, there should at that time 


have been in a Number of the Magazine 
so many serial novels and so few shor 
stories. Yet the new decade opened with 
three serial novels, by Mrs. Humphr 
Ward, Israel Zangwill, and Frank R 
Stockton, occupying more than one-third 
of the Magazine, as against about th 
same number of short stories, with, of 
course, the minimum of space as com 
pared with any other class of matter ex 
cepting poetry. It was a remarkable dis 
proportion due to a traditional estimate of 
the importance of serial fiction, the read 
ers, too, probably accepting it as a matte: 
of course. Considering the large number of 
readers who, with the serial before then 
from month to month, and really tempting 
them—for it w lways a good one—yet 
waited for its completion to read it un 
interruptedly in book form, it might well 
have seemed that the custom would be 
more honored in the breach than in th 
observance. At any rate it was deter 
mined that there should be but a singk 
serial at one time in the Magazine. It 
was thus that room was gained for a 
variety of short stories. Whether becaus 
of the opportunity offered them, which 
appeared like a solicitation, or becausi 
they were waiting their chance, a multi- 
tude of short-story writers at once 
emerged in full array, eager to occupy 
the land opened to them. Every month 
seemed to bring a fresh recruit. Som 
writers of the older group advanced in 
excellence and often rivalled the new ones 
in surprises, but it was the later group 
that developed most of the new variations 
in the recent evolution of the short story 
Here a number of new English writers 
blended their varieties with those of th 
new Americans. But the American writ- 
ers multiplied tenfold as compared with 
the English. 

Thus it happens that to-day every Num- 
ber of the Magazine contains seven or 
eight short stories of exceptional and 
varied interest. In this variety Romance 
stands forth prominently; where Hewlett 
stood alone a few years ago there are 
now six or seven writers, English and 
American, eminent in the same field. 

Humor has been from the beginning a 
leading feature of the Magazine, ac- 
centuated in the “ Drawer,” but also a 
prevailing element throughout. The 
greatest of living humorists writes only 
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for the Magazine, and how far he is re 
moved from the old style of professional 
rmorists is evident in the spiritual 
eanings of so much of his ficti 
{mong Americans there is more of a 
ense of the play of life than ever befor 


nee of late it has entered more largely 


nto the representation of life in the 
hort stories of the Magazine. 

As for the serial novel, it represents a 
ind of continuity from Number to Num- 


er, if s ich a repres¢ ntation is necessary 


well-organized magazine. But, like 
erything else in the Magazine, it is 
a question of necessity, but f in- 
est. No novel has been, or can be, 
blished serially in Harper’s Magazine 
less it has the highest rank in the art 
iction, and even the greatest of names 
t in itself a temptation. The ame 


as well not be known, as in the case 
“The Inner Shrine,” which, without 
knowledge of its authorship on the 
part of its readers, either in serial or 
form, yet achieved in both forms 
nderful suecess. 
Certainly the serial novels published in 
e Magazine during the last ten years— 
Mrs Humphry Ward’s, Mary Johnston’s, 
Mrs. Mary Wilkins Freeman’s, Alice 
vn’s, Gilbert Parker’s, Booth Tark- 
gton’s, and Mrs. Deland’s—have sus- 
ned the indisp nsable test. To Amer- 
readers Mrs. Deland’s longer fiction, 
ce her short stories, has had a strong ap- 


eal through her sympathetic q iality, her 


simple and plainly idiomatic style, the 
inevitable course of her drama, and her 
power to create living personalities. 

Any one who considers reflectively and 
interpretatively the art of the last sixty 
years must be impressed by its affiliations 

ith literature, the artists often anticipa 
ting the writers, initiating new variations 
in the evolution of the creative imagina- 
tion. Rossetti is an obvious example. 
Du Maurier as an artist gave the pre- 
lusive note to his own work as a novelist. 

The history of the Magazine is illus- 
trative of the leadership and_ prophetic 
suggestion of the artist. Even when his 
office, as an illustrator, seemed to be mer 
ly subservient, his complementary service 
was necessary to nearly all the varied 
undertakings of the Magazine; but, from 
the first, he was more than this, else the 
rapidly developing art of photography 
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vould have soon supplanted him. For a 
long time he contributed graces, felicities, 

mor, and a sense of realness, not al- 
ays so apparent in the text even when 
he happened to be the writer of it. He 
has fully kept pace with the growth 


of the literary art in this country, and 


has always given it an enhancement by 
his own. Ile made the advance in pho- 
ography a means to his own mastery; 
it became his weapon against the wood- 
engraver—so far as his own drawings 


were ¢ neerned. 

Wood-engraving has not been dis- 
placed, but its office to-day is most ap- 
preciable in the reproduction of the best 
‘ xampl s of the painter’s art, old or new 


such as is given in this way in almost 


every Number of the Magazine It is 
creative work, and only possible to a 


master engraver, like Henry Wolf. 

In commenting upon the artist and his 
work in the last ten years, we encounter 
the same difficulty as in dealing with the 

riters of short stories—there are so 
many of him, and of her. At the begin- 
ning of this period a comparatively small 
number of artists furnished the illustra 
tions of the Magazine, but they were the 
acknowledged masters of their art. The 
transformation of the Magazine, especial- 
ly through the prominence given to 
imaginative literature, proved an excep- 
tional opportunity and incentive to prom- 
ising young artists—it is impossible her 
to mention even those who have won 
eminent distinction. 

Color printing has given a_ brilliant 
distinetion to the new era in illustration, 
and has become a regular feature in every 
Number. The process has reached a de- 
gree of perfection which permits the 
reproduction of the artist’s work in all 
its charm of form, tone, and atmosphere 
as well as of color. 

In a period when, to many, it seemed 
that Poetry had quite abandoned man- 
kind, this highest form of expression in 
art has been especially honored in the 
Magazine. More poems have been there 
published than in any other former 
lecade, and they have gen rally been 
poems of distinction. During the period 
inder review poems have appeared in the 
Magazine contributed by such writers 
as Swinburne, Aldrich, Howells, Wood- 
berry, Dobson, Van Dyke, Hardy, Wat- 
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son, Cawein, and Fanny Kemble John- 
son. The late John B. Tabb was a 
frequent contributor. The rare genius 
Preston 
poetry long ago won 


shown in Josephine Peabody’s 


deserved recog- 
nition. Of the many lyrists who have 


made the last decade musical for our 
make in- 
dividual mention. But that there is no 
lack of 


in these latter days is shown by the qual- 


readers it is impossible to 


poetic impulse and inspiration 
ity of the songs as well as by the num- 
her of the singers. It is also remarkable 
that so many of our best prose writers 
are also writers of verse. This is not 
only true of those as well known in fiction 
and other imaginative work as Howells, 
Thomas Hardy, Mrs. Deland, Alice 
Brown, Mrs. Freeman, Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, and Arthur Symons, but of those 
publicists, scientists, and 
like President John H. Finley, 
Henry A. 


eminent as 
scholars, 
John Professor 
Beers, and Ernest Rhys 

At the beginning of the decade the 
only editorial department remaining in 
“The Drawer” 
Chair” and “ The 
having been discontinued 


Burroughs, 


the Magazine was 
the “ Editor’s Easy 
Editor’s Study ” 
some years before. These two depart- 
ments were revived. If the restoration 
of a piece of Magazine furniture, which 
had been set aside with reverent sorrow 
but. was still so vividly remembered that 
it seemed like a living thing, needed 
justification, that 
by the fact that the Chair was returned 


need was surely met 


to its old place for its occupation by Mr. 
Howells, already a veteran oceupant of 
To have regular- 
lv onee a month the familiar but ever 


the readers’ affections 


fresh and novel expression of his mature 
genius, not in views and opinions of men 
and things, but in the terms of his crea- 
tive vision and feeling of life, was to 
have, unsealed, the fountain of perennial 
delights—such delights as were to be ac- 
counted among the highest satisfactions 
promised by the Magazine’s renascence. 
Meanwhile the readers of the Magazine 
have had the full benefit of Mr. Howells’s 
creative work in the short story, the farce, 
the poem, and in his many essays on 
English atmospheres and man- 
ners, furnishing the best examples of that 
new order of travel sketch which, in the 
course of this review, I have attempted 


social 






from the older 
more superficial, and formally descriptiv: 
sketch, in that it 


to show as distinct 
picture 
and fresh individual impressions, with 
dominant control of all th 
such as the poet has, or th 
sympathetic 


gives real 


psychical 
materials 
novelist, not producing 
systematic order, but creating a harmony. 
Yet from all such work the reader turns 
with new zest to listen to the looser har 
monies of the Chair, so full of grace, so 
wisely modulated! 

There is a kind of orchestral harmony 
in every individual Number of the Maga 
zine, not so evident in the early period, 
when each form of the literature pri 
sented was more sharply outlined in dis- 
tinction from the others. Now, each often 
partakes of the essential quality of an- 
other. The scientific article has its ro- 


mance and surprises in common with 


fiction. The essay may be dramatic, or, 
in the form of a travel sketch, it may 
be poetic, or a scene from the comedy of 
life. In everything there is the interest 
of a story. 

When this orchestration is over, and 
before its tension is fully relaxed in the 
fun of the Drawer, it has during the last 
ten years been permitted to the conductor 
to appear without his baton, in the re- 
tored Editor’s Study. It is not the old 
Study, where originally Mr. Howells sat, 
its windows overlooking the Charles River, 
and where, after him, Charles Dudley 
Warner quaintly commented on life and 
The review of books 
is no longer a function of the Magazine 
that office being so well performed in the 


current literature 


newspapers and special literary period- 
icals. The new Study was intended to 
bring the Magazine, through its editor, 
into closer touch with its writers and its 
readers. The editor thus became the in- 
terpreter of the Magazine in the nev. 
lines it had taken—an office which he has 
enjoyed and which, he trusts, has given 
some pleasure and satisfaction to his con- 
tributors and to readers generally. The ex- 
pert contributor may have come, through 
this kind of interpretation, to be better 
understood by his readers. At least a 
kind of common consciousness has been 
established and more and more intensified 
among those directly engaged in the mak 





ing of a new literature and those con- 
cerned in the relation of the modern 
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agazine to this creation. Since the 

r was so evidently inclined to make 
7 ich of magazine writing, young writers 
have been better assured of a cordial 


leome or at least of a careful con- 





; leration; they may have seen more 
/ early that it was the thing offered that 
F nted, not the name back of it; and 
: | writers, whose earliest recognition 


ad been won through their contributions, 
have felt more at home with a maga- 
which spoke to them, and spoke of 

em in grateful appreciation. Readers 
new and old, were not left out of this 
mely atmosphere, and, from being so 
mately addressed by the editor, many 
them have freely talked back. As 
writers have surprised him by their 
selosures of new qualities, thus he Iping 
to fresh interpretations, so the read- 

by their communications have sug 
ested themes. For example, the course 
the last three or four essays in the 
Study was originally determined by a let- 
from a reader in Cleveland, Ohio, 
made an earnest protest against the 
inization of current magazine fiction, 
eading for stories having a distinctly 
nly tone and attitude. This set the 
or to thinking about the “ manly tone 

| attitude” generally—what it had 


a een in the past of civilization and lit- 


ire, and what the modern feminiza- 
n really means. He would probably 


ave come to the consideration sooner or 
ter; but here was a living voice, imme- 
liately prompting it. That is what the 
Study is for—to evoke living voices and 
be one itself. 
The personal side of the communication 
is of lively interest also. In one way the 


tor naturally has more chances with 


riters and artists than with readers 


1 sometimes actually meets them; and 


ve 


he will be pardoned if he here alludes to 
one memorable occasion of such a meet- 


ipl 


ng, during the decade, with some two 
hundred and fifty of them, on the eve 
of his seventieth birthday, when the 
counting-room of the Franklin Square 


| establishment was turned into a banquet- 
7 ng hall for his reception of men and 

omen who, as Carolyn Wells so happily 
; phrased it, were the “living Index of 


The impersonality 
7 f the editor had always seemed to 


Harper's Magazine.” 
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him, as an individual, a comfortabk 


privilege, and had more and more, in 


recent years, come to seem just and fit 
ng, since it never could mean uniperson 
ality in the case of a periodical demand 
ing, in its complex economy, equally 
complex associative etlort, Even in the 
Study, where individual expression con 
veyed, as it was meant to, something 
personal in the tone and manner of the 
communication, yet, in its matter and 
essential meaning, the editor always felt 
himself to be re presentative rather than 
individual, as much so as in all other 
editorial functions; and he was always 
glad that the close neighborhood of the 
Kasy Chair emphasized the idea of asso- 
ciation. So, on the oceasion he has re- 
ferred to, while mp rsonality was dis 
sipated by his individual appearance and 
by its being his birthday, yet all the other 
circumstances mace the affair repre- 
sentative and associative 

The editor addresses the readers of the 
Magazine every month, but he cannot 
meet them in any such assembling. The 
writers and artists appeal to them, but 
cannot by direct contact know with what 
success, Those who determine the prin- 
ciple of selection and the plane and lines 
of development divine as best they can 
ihe tastes and interests of the audience 
they desire to reach through the resources 
of literature and art at their command, 
but ean have only one assurance of suc- 
cess—the prosperity of their undertaking. 
If the selection follows the individual 
tastes or interests of any of those en- 
gaged in the making of the Magazine, 
it is likely to be eecentrie and certain to 
fall short of a catholic scope. It is liable 
to the same perils if it follows the ex- 


pressed demands of individual readers. 
The thoughtful audience is collectively 
wiser than any individual. Thus in 
ways that are better divined than studied 


out, all the elements concerned are spon- 


taneously but reflectively brought into 
harmonious association. Because the 


Magazine has won so much space for dis- 
{inetively creative work, the note of 
spontaneity in it is dominant, and sur- 
prises abound; there is weather in its 
atmosphere, free play of the elements, 
and a varied temperament. It is a living 
organic part of our new literature. 


The 


BY WINONA 


HERE are old maids and old maids 
The Misses 


Reed were unmarried women. Most 


and unmarried women 


of the real dyed-in-the-wool old maids 
are married 

Miss Olive was a living refutation of 
the popular theory of the tragedy of 
spinsterhood. She was forty six or seven, 
handsome, regretless, and happy. She 
glanced up from her embroidery to cast 
upon Marcia a look at onee keen, affec- 
tionate, and half impatient. 

Marcia’s sewing had dropped to her 
lap, her usually nimble fingers rested on 
it listlesslv; her absent eyes stared out 
unseeingly at the romping leaves in- the 
wind-swept street; it was very evident 
that her thoughts dreamed far afield. 

“What are you thinking of, Marcia?” 
asked Miss Olive, with a sort of dryness, 
as if she guessed. 

“Oh, nothing.” Marcia started a little 
guiltily and took up her needle at once. 
A faint color erept into her somewhat 
sallow cheeks, and she did not look at 
her sister. 

They sewed on in silence for some mo- 
ments, then Miss Olive observed, with- 
out preamble: 

“Sometimes I think that you'd like 
to get married.” Her voice held the 
merest hint of scorn, as if the idea were 
beneath them both. 

*‘T don’t know what makes you think 
so,” replied Marcia, rather wearily. 

“ Well, sometimes I don’t know what’s 
the matter with you. You look sort of 
moony.” 

“Ts that a sign?’ asked Marcia, smil- 
ing a little. 

“The postman’s stopping,” said Miss 
Olive, irrelevantly, as his whistle ealled 
She put down 
her sewing deliberately and presently re- 
turned with a letter. “It’s for vou, 
Marcia. I don’t seem to know the 
writing.” They did not receive many 


her eves to the window. 


letters, but she spoke without excitement. 


Little Man 
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The color blazed to Marecia’s cheeks 
She half rose. 
as if to seek to read it in solitude. ther 


when she saw the writing. 


sank back as she realized what greater 
curiosity such a course would arouse. 
Her hands trembled a little and her 
heart throbbed painfully as she read. It 
was only a note, and she had read it 
through twice before Olive spoke in 
some surprise. 

“ Well, who’s it from?” 

Marcia hesitated. “Mr. Bush,” she 
finally gave out, in a very low voice. 

Miss Olive stared. “ Norton Bush!” 
she ejaculated, in perfect scorn. “™ The 
little whipper-snapper!” 

“ Oh, please!” cried Marcia, unsteadily. 

Miss Olive put her needle in again 
with an air of compromise. 

“Well, what does he want?’ 

Marcia seemed to answer almost against 
her will. “ His—wife—is dead.” 

“Wife’s dead!” exclaimed Miss Olive 
again. “And he’s writing to tell you 
about it! Of all the ideas!” 

Marcia rose, cramming the letter back 
into its envelope, and picking up her sew- 
ing, prepared to leave the room. 

“ What you could ever see in that little 
runt,” Miss Olive almost groaned. “ It 
certainly beats me!” 

Marcia did not reply. Going to her 
own room, she sat down on a window- 
seat to think, the letter still grasped 
tightly in her hand. Her own agitation 
More, it frightened her. 
She had not suspected that old emotion 
was to be so easily resurrected. 


amazed her. 


Again 
she opened the letter. His wife had been 
dead some weeks, the writer said, apathet- 
ically. He was not doing much of any- 
thing. He was coming there soon. 
Might he see her? That was all. 

She would not see him, Marcia de- 
cided. What was the use? There was 
nothing between them. And then, al- 
though she did not wish to, in spite of 
the protest of some saner, calmer self, 
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memory, as memory unbidde n 


desired will, began to repicture the past 


for her. 

Ten vears before, the sisters had met 
n some casual fashion Norton Bush. 
From the first he had been an obiect of 


derision to Miss Olive, although lhe as 


st an ordinary man and not particular- 
ridiculous. True, he was neither hand- 
me nor distinguished in appearance 
e was a small man, short and thin, with 
eht hair, which he wore roached up in 
nt. and rather good eyes. 
Marcia had been very nearly thirty at 
t time, and in spite of herself his at- 
entions pleased her. She had been one 


those quiet, drab girls, who are intel- 
gent and neither unemotional nor ill- 
fact, all the do- 


estie virtues, and yet lack some drawing 


oking, who have, in 


alitv. so that in girlhood they are left 
sitting in corners, and when they are 
en, are never considered, and fre- 
ntly never marry. And these women, 
se emotions and desires are hid be- 
da certain shy pride, can bear any 
but ridicule 
Miss Olive, without meaning in the 


e unkind, employed unconscious- 
the most efficacious means. to prevent 
Marcia’s marriage to Bush. Everything 
it him she de rided; made a earica 
ire of his looks, laughed at his views 

n fact, thought and spoke of him 
ith contempt. 

So in the face of it all Marcia was 
ishamed of her growing interest in “the 
ttle man,” as Olive called him. Nor was 
this solely on account of her sister’s un- 
lattering opinion. She was herself dimly 

nscious of having descended from the 
nobility of her own ideals. Norton Bush 
as not such a man as her youth had 
dreamed of—that big, manly, masterful 
man whom all men respected. No, Nor- 
ton was not brilliant, he was not even 
big—she knew in her heart that he was 
insignificant in other ways as well as in 
physique—and yet 

Anyway, when he asked her to marry 
him she refused. She wanted to marry 
him, but had not the courage to brav 
the faneied oblique smile of her world. 
He did not appear to be particularly 
crushed by her rejection, and after a 


while removed to another town He 
wrote to her occasionally, but both she 


bi 
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and Olive regarded the incident as closed. 
And Marcia knew that now she would 
never marry 

After a few years she rec ived a card 
announcing his Marriage to another 

oman. After that his name was seldom 
mentioned tn the Reed household. 

But Marcia had thought of him a great 
deal, and always with an impression that 
her feeling for him was that of som 
separate and inscrutable personality whose 
emotions she neither understood nor con 
trolled. Now as she sat holding his 
letter, the herald of his re-entry into 
her life, that curious duality returned 
pon her. 

Evervthing had heen over and doubly 
seared by his marriage, the whole in 
terlude put aside, the trend of her 
life settled, and now by these few life 
less words all was cast back into chaos 
She tried to think, to consider calmly 
She was bewildered, a little surprised 
and frightened, yet within throbbed a 
strange expectancy. 

“ Marcia!” Miss Olive’s voice, with 
its old note of mingled impatience and 
anxiety, ealled her to replace the mask 
of every day. 

“Yes,” she answered, rising to thrust 
the letter into a drawer, and passing a 
hand over her forehead as if to smooth 
away any sign of perturbation. As sh 
turned to the door, her sister tapped 
and ente red 

In spite of their difference in tempera 
ment, the elder sister loved the younger 
with that almost maternal affection which 
sometimes enhances the sisterly, especial 
ly when one has had much care of the 
other in childhood. After her rejection 
of Norton Bush, Marcia had not gone 
ito any decline; no one, indeed, noticed 
the slightest change in her except Miss 
Olive. A little conscience-stricken, she 
thought she observed in Marcia a new 
resignation, a sort of settling, as it were, 
as if she no longer expected anything 
more of lift 

And though she said nothing, the good 
lady was a little troubled. Unelle to see 
anything attractive in the «aan herself, 
convineed that Marcia’s >uarriage to him 
would be a mistake ia every way, and 
vould never conduce to her permanent 
happiness, she nevertheless felt (and 


rightly) that her attitude had been the 
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chief 
disliked the responsibility for having in 
prevented 


factor in Marcia’s decision. She 
a way Marcia from making 
the experiment. If Marcia had married 
him and been unhappy, it would have 
If she did not 
and was unhappy, Miss Olive felt the 
responsibility in a measure hers. She 


been upon her own head. 


wanted Marcia to realize her escape, re- 
main as she was, and be happy, too. 

Now the whole question seemed about 
to be reopened, and Marcia’s looks and 
actions showed that she was likely to meet 
While Marcia 


was having her reverie up-stairs, Miss 


it in the same old way. 


Olive had been chafing and debating with 
herself below, with the result that she 
finally ascended to state her own position 
once for all. 

“ Marcia,” sh 
seated herself, 
ing through the same old performance 
with Norton Bush, and I want you to 
understand at the start that I'm not go- 


ing to put my oar in again.” 


began, briskly, as she 
‘IT can see that we're go- 


“It seems rather early to begin to 
diseuss it,” Marcia replied, coldly. 

Miss Olive pursed her mouth a little. 
“As I’ve said a thousand times before, 
I don’t see what you want to get mar- 
ried for 


“Tlow do vou know I want to?” asked 
Marcia, in some exasperation. 
“Oh, fudge!” said Miss Olive. “ Here 


you’ve got a good home,” continuing her 
remarks, “ enough to live on nicely, peace 
and quiet, and you don’t know what you'll 
exchange it for with that kind of a man; 
but that isn’t what I started to say. You 
know what I think about the whole busi- 
ness, and before, I admit, I did every- 
thing I could to make you decide the way 
vou did. This time I sha’n’t have a word 
to say. *I’ve made up my mind to leave 
you to make up yours with no interfer- 
ence from me. You do what you want 
to, and don’t consider anybody’s opinion 
but your own.” 

It would seem, being thirty-nine years 
old, that Marcia might very well be left 
to her own devices, but she understood 
Miss Olive’s meaning, and understood, 
too, that no thought of herself nor of 
any consequences to her own mode of 
life had entered the elder sister’s mind. 
It was this knowledge of Olive’s com- 


plete disinterestedness that made _ her 





accept such not too delicate discussio: 
without resentment. 

She wished that she might tell this 
placid, contented woman something o 
the vague longings and unrest that warred 
in her own breast, had it not seemed use 
less to try to explain to another what sh 
herself did not understand. After a mo 
ment she spoke slowly, as people do, with 
no hint of what had been in her heart 
to say. 

‘I think all this is rather prematur 
I don’t believe Norton has any of the 
intentions you think. It will be tim 
enough to decide when he mentions th 
subject.” Yet she had told herself that 
she would not see him! And deep with 
in she knew that he meant to ask her 
Marcia was not at all a deceit 
ful person, either. 

“ Oh, well,” said Miss Olive, “ 
where I stand, anyway.” 

When Norton 


ceived him with no outward agitation 


again. 
we know 
3ush came, Marcia r 


He looked just about the same, very lit 
tle older, a few added lines about the eyes 
and mouth perhaps. 

Marcia saw and realized, what she had 
always seen and realized, that he was a 
little, rather insignificant man, who 
moved nervously, who was doubtless some- 
what selfish, who was even a little care- 
less in his dress, but who nevertheless 
possessed some quality that attracted 
her, that made her find his society agree 
able, that made, in fact, the idea of life 
with him by no means unsupportable. 

He made it: quite plain that he still 
eared for her and hoped that his re- 
newed suit might have a different out- 
come. He spoke casually of his dead 
wife, and Marcia winced at it, for she 
felt his marriage to be a disloyalty to 
the old feeling between them, women be- 
ing so much more sensitive to such in- 
constancy than men. He had simply 
thought that he might as well be married. 

Presently Miss Olive came in, greeting 
Norton graciously enough. Which was 
to show Marcia that she need anticipate 
no family friction this time. 

When he was gone, Marcia had a re- 
vulsion of feeling. She would not marry 
him. She did not want to marry him. 
Without conceit she knew herself of finer 
fibre than he. She must be proud of the 
man she loved and married. What was 
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there in Norton Bush to be proud of? 
even if there was nothing of which to 
right. 
to leave the 


Olive was 
What was she thinking of, 


be greatly ashamed. 
peaceful way of her life, her friends, her 
set habits of every sort, deserting Olive 
and the 
ties, discomforts 
Bush? She 


entertained such a notion. 


home she loved—for uncertain- 
Norton 


had ever 


perhaps and 
wondered that she 
She was glad 
for she had fancied 
that she had not quite “got over” that 


he had come back, 


old feeling, and now she knew that she 


had got over it, and she would not have 
those restless, 
Still, she allowed him to come when 
he pleased She pre sently 
herself; she 


double-mindedness, no 


groping moods again. 


“™ ased to 
argue with ignored her 
longer tried to 


analyz her motives or desires just 


drifted. She put no more questions — 
and it was pleasant. 
Miss Olive 


occasionally set 


made no comment, only 

her lips tighter against 
the urge of some contemptuous phrase. 
She  positivel marvelled at Marcia 
But she ke pt her word. 

One winter evening he came as usual, 
the y talked as usual, she played the airs 
he liked, then he sat 
she skilfully 
a trav-cloth. 


watching her as 
embroidered an orchid on 

Suddenly he seized her 
hand and took the cloth from her, pulling 
her to her.feet. 

“T love you,” he stammered. “ You 
know it, don’t you, Marcia? You’re the 
only woman for me—you always have 
Will you marry me, Marcia?” 

She flushed, hesitated, thrilled by his 
touch. 

“Yes,” she half whispered. 

He was nervously eestatic, upset every- 
thing he touched, yet it seemed only 
what he had expected. He had evidently 
had no misgivings; he had counted on it. 
They 
sat close together and made plans for 
the future. 
analytieal. 


he« ". 


Marcia could not sew any more. 


She was warm, excited, un- 
They were to be married at 
onee, It was all settled. He 
very late. 

But at last he went, and as she turned 
back into the dimly lighted hall, the tiny 
streak of light under the sitting-room 
door, proclaiming Olive still holding 
vigil 


stayed 


sudden 
her like a 


eaught her with 


pain Her joy fell 


within, 


from 
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dropped cloak. Instead of going on vy 
to her own room as she had intended 
she quietly entered the sitting-room. 
Olive was reading; her strong, placi: 
face, her serene, well-poised personality 
seemed to dominate A cheer 
ful fire burned on the hearth, the ea 
dozed comfortably on the rug before it 


the room. 


ihe chairs were set cozily, the reading 
light; the whok 
atmosphere was one of homelikeness, o 


lamp cast a ple asant 


comfort, of contentment, of a quiet lift 
set In trang i] ways. 

As Marcia standing befor 
her, Miss Olive laid down her book and 


remained 


looked up inquiringly. 

“Well?” she sharply, 
great tidings in Marcia’s face. The flush 
had died out of Marcia’s cheeks. 

“T’m going to marry Norton,” she said 


asked, seeing 


For a moment the elder sister did not 
reply; her contracted a littk 


made up your mind?” 


mouth 
‘You have quite 
she asked. slowly. 
“ Yes.” 
less. 
- Well, then, I’ve 


courre I hope ,.0ou will be happy.” 


Marcia’s voice was emotion- 


nothing to say. Of 
The fire crackled merrily in the pause, 
the cat yawned and stretched himself. 
‘IT don’t 


Marcia said, in a trembling voice. “ ] 


want to leave you, Olive,” 


don’t want to leave you,” she repeated, 
looking around the room lovingly. 

“Then why do 
Olive, dryly. 

“T don’t whispered 
shrinking back into her chair. 

“You don’t know!” cried Miss Olive, 
ringingly. “ Marcia, I don’t know what 
to make of you!” 

Marcia leaned across the table and laid 
a hand on Olive’s plump, well-kept one. 

“T can’t tell you what it is,” she said, 
“We've been happy to- 
gether, everything’s pleasant here; I feel 
wicked to leave you here alone, but I 
it seems that T can’t help it. You under- 
stand, don’t you?” 

‘T could understand it,” Miss Olive 
admitted, “ but—what do you see in that 
little man, Marcia?” 

Marcia’s face flushed. “3 
know.” she murmured 
didn’t. “Pm so sorry you 
him heeause T T guess I 

“TLet’s go to bed,” Miss 


you?” queried Miss 


know,” Marcia, 


quietly now. 


don’t 
again, and she 
don’t like 
love him.” 
Olive sug- 
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She did not care for this sort 
of introspection. 


gested. 
“ Have a good night’s 
maybe by to-morrow you'll 
change your mind,” she added, hopefully. 

Marcia smiled faintly. At her sister’s 
door, she took Olive’s hand and kissed 
her, an unwonted show of affection be- 
tween them. 


rest, and 


morning at breakfast the 
subject was not broached until Miss Olive 
said suddenly, “ Well, have you changed 
your mind ?” 

Marcia shook her head. “We're go- 
ing to be married to-day,” she said. 
“What!” gasped Miss Olive. “ To- 


The next 


day! 

“What's the use of waiting?” said 
Marcia. We'll 
go to Mr. Tucker's and be married at 
tive.” 


“ We’ve waited so long. 


Miss Olive stared at her a moment, 

completely, as she would have phrased 
it, “ flabbergasted.” 
dicating by a gesture that she washed 
her hands of the whole affair. “I’ve 
nothing to say,” she affirmed, briefly, 
and set about her daily tasks. 
And with each 
trinket and little picture that she took 
down from her walls to place carefully in 
her trunk her heart sank. She was tear- 
ing up her life by the roots—could she 
transplant it and have it take root as 
securely elsewhere? Again she began to 
doubt. And why was she so torn by these 
tormenting fears and vacillations? Her 
life seemed so empty if she stayed, and 
yet she did not wholly wish to go! And 
the nearer the time for parting came, the 
less she wished to go. 

Her sister spoke to her with a sort 
of anxious affection—she helped her to 
get her personal belongings together, 
helped her to put on the suit that was 
to be her wedding-gown, then dressed 


Then she rose, in- 


Marcia began to pack. 





in her own black silk to be ready wher 
the bridegroom came. 

Marcia fell into a kind of apathy 
When Norton arrived, she looked at hin 
with the appraising eyes of a strange) 
Why, he was not as tall as Olive! Hi 
seemed someway so unimportant besid 
the latter’s tall, straight figure, with it 
kind, handsome face, as she shook hand 
with him and congratulated him—and 
she could do that sincerely, too. 

As in a dream, moving mechanically, 
feeling detached and dazed, Marcia rod 
to the minister’s house, went through th 
short ceremony, then back home to dro} 
Miss Olive on their way to the station 
She insisted on getting out of the ear 
riage and going into the house to say 
good-by. 

Norton waited, smiling, on the porch. 

Marcia’s heart beat wildly. She threw 
herself with abandon on Miss Olive’ 
broad breast. 

“Oh, I don’t want to leave you,” sh 
sobbed. “I don’t want to leave it all 
I’m afraid. I want it undone—I want 
it undone!” 

“There, there!” soothed Miss Olive. 
as she had done when they were children 
“You’re just nervous, that’s all 
just nervous.” 

“We don’t want to miss our train, 
dear,” Norton called from the front door 

“Tm coming,” replied Marcia, wiping 
her face hastily with her handkerchief. 

Miss Olive kissed her and shook hands 
with Norton again. It was dusk, quiet 
and frosty, the street lamps just twin- 
kling out as they drove away. When they 
turned the corner, Marcia saw Olive still 
standing at the gate, and noticed a last 
leaf fluttering down upon her head from 
the bare limbs of the old maple. 

After a moment, Miss Olive wiped 
her eyes, called the cat, and went in. 
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HAULING WOOL FROM THE ANDES TO THE ATLANTIC 


Among the Sheep Ranches of Patagonia 


BY CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG, F.R.G.S 


HRUMP! thrump! resistingly groan- 

ed out the engines in response to 

the lever which had been suddenly 
hrown hard over to full speed astern ; 
shush! boiled up the sudding foam, and 
the little coaster Patagonia backed off the 
bar which thwarted our entrance to the 

ith of the Rio Gallegos. 

‘Largue el ancla!” (let fall), sounded 
it from the pilot-house, and awaiting 


teins 


leeper water from the incoming tide, we 
ay at our chains, four hundred miles 
‘oastwise from Punta Arenas, and one 
hundred and fifty north of Cape Virgins, 
he sentinel of Magellan Strait. 

To the northward the long, cliff-cut, 
sandstone pile of Cape Fairweather turned 
its erooked nose south, and its escarp- 
ments, rich in fossils, followed the river 
inland. For a thousand miles the coast 
f Patagonia, now cliff-eut, now low- 


lying, but ever bleak and brown, shunted 
back from the sea. The level pampas of 
shingle, lava, and a few kinds of dry 
desert shrubs and areas of a drier, scat 
tered grass reach back across the con 
tinent, until they finally merge into the 
deep forest shadows of the frowning 
Andean chain. 

Great desolate deserts, sometimes level 
as far as the eye can reach, sometimes 
undulating in graceful monotony, again 
a chaos of lava rock, out of which, per 
chance, rises some great nature-sculptured 
edifice, or, flowing far below the surfac« 
of its plains, a few swift, dangerous riv 
crs have forged out deep, steep canyons 
In slighter depressions, where the snow 
drifts and its melted water accumulates, 
vegas (meadows) wave their succulent 
grasses. Many of the great reaches art 
desert wastes, sino agua (without water), 
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in which death-like regions an occasional 


white-bleached skeleton glistens on the 


stony shingle soil—nature’s toll. 
Such Pata- 


gonia, and over their sterile reaches sweep 


then are the pampas of 


the bitter, driving winds from the frigid 
Andes, 


summer, and in fall and winter bearing 


raising great sand-storms in 
driving rain and snow upon their blasts. 
Over the treeless surface roam the ostrich, 
and wilder 
There, too, along sections of the littoral 
and up the 


pumas, wild guanaco, men. 


banks of the few rivers, 
courageous, hard-working sheep-farmers, 
Seotch and 
Many of 


mainly English, have taken 


up land. them are pioneers, 


having come from the lone Falkland 
Islands, which li nearly three hundred 
miles off the Strait of Magellan; al- 
though seattered over its sparsely set- 
tled inhabited portions are Argentines 


of Spanish ancestry, Italians, Austrians, 
and French, who turn their hands prin- 
cipally to shepherding, shearing, fencing, 
carting, and other details of ranch work. 

From and bred 
over the peaty soil of the Falklands sev- 
eral hundred sheep were brought in 1877 
to Punta Arenas, 
thus first introduced into the regions of 
the Strait, from this nucleus, 
shipments followed, the stormy 
Magellanes (of Chile) to- 
day carries perhaps two million sheep, 


where they browsed 


and sheep-raising was 
and and 
which 
Territorio de 


with Punta Arenas as its centre and base 
while to the north of the 
south of Rio Santa Cruz (Ar- 
littoral and contiguous 
support 


of supplies, 
Strait, 
gentina), the 
river valleys perhaps a_mil- 
lion more. 

Here the towns of Gallegos and Santa 
To these three 
from London, 


Hamburg, Antwerp, and Havre, although 


Cruz are the rendezvous. 


ports come wool agents 


estanciero sends his wool 


at his own expense to the London auc- 


sometimes an 


tion sales. Much of the pampas wool is 


shipped from Santa Cruz and Galle- 
gos to Punta Arenas, and the wool it- 
self from these regions is known by 
that name. 

Thus this little lonely Strait settle- 
ment, the Mecca of southern Chile and 
Patagonia, is one of the great wool- 


exporting ports of the world, shipping 
away on steamers, three years ago, over 


sixteen million pounds of wool, with a 


commercial value of over $1,600,000, ] 
addition to this there was a sale of nea 
ly four hundred thousand pelts. Tl 
sheep-raising in these regions has prov: 
than gold-diggi: 
and more profitable than copper. 
Although 


the few million sheep graze on some 


to be more lucrative 


here in southern Patagon 


land in Argentine territor 


vet they go far 


the poorest 
toward piling up lh 
enormous total of perhaps seventy millio 
head of sheep, making her first as a 
exporter of frozen meat, and second on! 
as a shipper of wool, justifying her mai: 
taining in her beautiful capital, tl] 
Central Market of Buen 
Ayres, the largest wool and hide market 
in the world. 


Produce 


It was late in the afternoon before we 
finally headed inte th 
the river mouth. which 


reach 
glistened in 


broad 


cold sheen, its surface rough eut by th 
ripping, tearing wind, which here sweep 
across the pampas from the Cordillera s 
persistently at times that vessels requi1 
ing lighters have perforee laid for som 
two weeks waiting to unload, and hors 
have refused to face it. 

“alleges” the Spaniards eall thi 
west wind, and so the explorers named 
settlers the littl 
town of corrugated 


the river. and later 


tinsel iron, 
and adobe which lies hugging the plai: 
of the pampas on the southern bank, and 
whose low-lying roof-tops we could al 
cold and sharp 
edged like the waves of the river whic! 
whirled and eddied past. 


ready see glistening 


The Patagonia was swung in broadsicd 
to the town, grounded and anchored; her 
starboard chain held her to 
while strong hawsers were put out for 
and aft and to Amid no litt 
confusion passengers with luggage and 
camp gear were crowded into the small 


riverward, 
shore. 
boats and deposited on the beach. 


On a 


to be 


Patagonia coaster are invariably 
found various men who 
interests in sheep. Of my two 
panions one. was the senior director of 
perhaps the largest 


have 
com- 


sheep company in 
the world, which in the regions of th 
Strait and Patagonia carried over two 
million head having control 
of numerous separate ranches, each with 
name and 
The other, 


of sheep, 


under its own 
from Buenos 


its own man- 


ager. Ayres, 


boards, 
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AMONG THE SHEEP 








yned a ranch or two. Both were on a 
ir of inspection. Among the other 
passengers were squatters, shepherds, 
d gauchos—the cowboys of the Pata 
an plains. 
Throughout the whole arid, wind-swept 
eneth of Patagonia, from the Rio Negro 
the Strait of Magellan, only six rivers 
re to be found. These drain the glacial 
treams from the eastern slopes of the 
Andes, and send their swift, icy currents 
areening to the Atlantic, grooving great 
nvons through the sandstone soil of the 
impas. At the mouths of some of these 
re mushroom settlements, little Meeccas 
the sheepmen, gauchos, and Te- 
che Indians, and ports for the few 
eamers which irregularly put in with 
argoes of corrugated iron and other 
lding material for shelters on the tree 
pampas; also bringing food, camp 


and general supplies, and taking 


ates a 


ith them the annual cargoes o 
ol and skins. 
Into the mouths of the southernmost 
f these rivers rush tremendous tides, with 
rise of forty feet in the vicinity of 
Gallegos, To meet the exigencies of 
ading occasioned by this extreme 
rise and fall, a novel expedient has been 
resorted to. Moored and anchored at 
high tide alongside the beach, steel 


ve ole tba 


RANCHES 





OF 





PATAGONIA 


steamers are left high and dry as the 
tide recedes, looking like great stranded 
leviathans. The cargoes are then trans- 
ferred in carts, at low tide, or over the 
short space of water in lighters at high 
tide. An arriving steamer is an event 
here, and all Gallegos had turned out 
to look for cargo and receive news. 

We entered one of the four-wheeled 
rigs on the outskirts of the crowd; the 
horses were at once whipped into a mad 
gallop over the stony beach crest, and 
we were in the town, bolting along the 
dusty, rutty roads, and were deposited 
at one of the little hotels of which Gal- 
legos boasts. Less than two years before 
the small garrison was withdrawn, Gal- 
legos numbered fifteen hundred souls; 
now but a third of this number remain, 
and many of the vacalit houses can be 
had for a song. 

Gallegos, like many a frontier settle- 
ment, is a place of contrasts. Here on 
its few highways, which crease out into 
the pampas and disappear, the slow- 
moving bullock-carts are passed by a 
truck Fiat locomobile which has recently 
proved a suecess within certain limits. 
Also several single telephone wires sing 
their wavs from the correo (post ottice ) 
to a few of the neighboring ranches. 

At the end of one of these antennze 
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big 


the ear 
them, and hence 
country Patago 
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Here still 
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MERINO RAMS USED IN BREEDING 


of civilization was Killik-Aike, one of the 
most attractive estancia homes in south- 
ern Patagonia, whose owner, Mr. Herbert 
he lton. 


munication, is a splendid type of the hos- 


with whom I was soon in com- 


pitable British sheep-rancher. 
Arrangements were made for horses to 


The next fore- 
noon, with my vaqueano (guide), whom I 


meet me across the river. 


had picked up in Gallegos, I was kiping 
across the treacherous mile reach of the 
sailboat. 


and we 


river in a The horses soon ar- 
started out. 
hitherto a 
stretched 
of 


rive d, 
of 
reality, 


Patagonia, mirage my 


imagination, away in 


29 treeless waste brown, a surface of 


small brown stones set by nature in ir- 
regular mosaic into the brown soil, be- 
tween which small seattered tufts of 


brown parched grass grew, the whole sur- 


face, as far as the eye could reach, mo- 
notonous and brown, broken only by the 
and 
shrubs, and punctuated occasionally by 
the slightly greener, prickly caliphate. 
A gray cloud 
stretched to the horizon and cooled some- 


low-growing maté-negro maté-verde 


monotonous covering 
what the warm color of the pampas by 
There was a wild, 
which 
mentally and physically to breathe deep 


its reflected grayness. 
unbounded freeness catised one 
white-blooded he must be who does not 
feel its spell. 
Here over these vast undulating plains, 
the Rio Negro to the Strait 


Magellan, from the Atlantic to the Cor- 


from 


PATAGONIAN SHEEP 


of 


tional ecamping-pla 
(aike) in the m 
fertile of t 
eastern river valleys, but even from t 


In 


spots 


ocean itself; for from thirty to forty mil 
back from the Atlantic they bring sh 
up against that boundary of the fronti 
the Kven Killik-Aike 
on the site of a favorite camping-pla: 
its 
a stone age amply testify. 


wire fence. 


as name and seattered fragments 
The land which is considered availabi 

for the government di 

vides into two kinds, fiseal and freehold 


A thousand dollars capital, a knowledg 


sheep-farming 


of sheep, and good judgment 


are col! 
sidered sutticient assets by the hard 
pioneer with which to start, provided | 
can find satisfactory “camp” (sheep 
land). In Patagonia this is of two kinds 


winter camp and Summer camp. 








Summer camp is land where the sheep 


feed during that season, and may be any 
grazing-land particularly exposed in wi! 
ter to the fierce cold 


and snows 


which 


sweep down from the Cordillera, and upon 


which flocks could not survive during tli 
winter. Winter camp is available la 
for winter pasturage, naturally more pr 
tected, and where the snow falls shallow 
enough for the sheep to get at the grass 

It can be that the 
winter camp determines the number 
ranch 
the best 
ters frequently decimate large flocks. 
knowledge a winter’s toll 
ranch thirty thousand 
forty thousand sheep. 
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To-day good camp in southern Pata- 
is limited more or less to its east- 


littoral, mostly occupied, unless one 
es the long trek across the pampas 
the vegas of the Andean foot-hills; 
here enters in that important 
ture oT any exported product trans- 
tation. Here the only available means 
the bullock-cart. But despite this 
back one English pioneer has proved 
feasibility, although his transporta- 
osts alone would float a small-sized 
h on the eastern littoral. 
Could one view the average Pata- 
ian sheep farm from the heights 
ere soars the condor on outstretched 
ms, he would look down on what 
ild appear a little tin box of a house, 


thers like it also peppering the plain. 


ar by he would see distinctly a circular 

square enclosure the corral: could 

faintly the thin thread of miles of 

re fencing, squared and cross-cut over 

gues of camp, and see this area pie- 

ld here and there with great patches 
| flocks of white—sheep. 


Some of the ranch homes, however, are 


gned and made in England and 
pped out ready to be put up, and 
gh of corrugated iron, are neverthe- 

ften of good design and pretentious 
ensions. These when finished and 
rnished, painted without and _ per 
ited within by that hospitality one 


ariably meets in these parts, have 
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most of the comforts and attractions of 
“an average English hom« : such was 
Killik-Aike. 

A twenty-mile ride, then down a long 
slope, and a shar; turn brought us to 
ihe bottom of a little valley, where a 
deep sanga (gully) burrowed its centre, 
spilling itself into the Rio Gallegos b« 
vond. In the lee of the eastern slop 
an attractive gray-painted, red-roofed 
house nestled—as much as any _ house 
could nestle in Patagonia—within a 
large square enclosure, over which cropped 
the tree-tops of an orchard and garden 
Killik-Aike. 

Here I made my home for the greater 
part of a week, meanwhile gathering in- 
formation, exploring the surrounding 
country, trying out horses, and preparing 
for our trek across the pampas. One day 
it was a ride over the range to a large 
laguna (lake), where flocks of ostriches 
scurried away among the brush of the 
hill slopes, and wild geese and duck dis 
ported on its waters. Or it was a tramp 
across a neighboring valley and up th 
steep slope of the highest barranca (cliff) ; 
next to Mount Observation, where I could 
look away over leagues of country, could 
see dimly to the south those promontories 
known as the Tres Frailes (Three Friars). 

Down in this valley, by a_ spring, 
Hatcher of the famous Princeton expedi 
tion had his camp; also Martin; and 
there, too, still scratched in its soil, eould 
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be traced the rectangular grooves of the 
little water drains which had squared 
themselves about the lone camp of an- 
other well-known American paleontol- 
ogist, Barnum Brown. 

To the traveller in Patagonia there 
was one unique asset of which Killik- 
Aike justly boasted—a garden; for the 
lack of water and the terrific winds which 
sweep bare the barren patipas leave only 
stubble grass and a few hardy shrubs. 
First, by irrigation at the foot of 
a protected slope in the lee of a 
iall fenee, a double row of willows was 
raised; then within this enclosure, by 
dint of every care, apple, cherry, and 
other fruit trees and vegetables of all 
kinds had suecessfully borne fruit—a gar- 
len famed in southern Patagonia. 

At other times, alone with my horse, 
I made excursions westward along the 
Gallegos, at the foot of the great tower- 
ing barraneas, in the erannies of whose 
fossilled sides wild hawks and banderia 
nested. On one of these occasions the 
run back was a close race between my 
horse and the tidal bore which sweeps up 
the Rio Gallegos with surprising rapidity, 
having caught and bowled over in its 
boiling swirl many a ecrosser at the near- 
by ford. 

But it is this same Gallegos which 
has made its contiguous _ territory 
coveted sheep land; for to the sheep- 
rancher of Patagonia, next perhaps to 


good winter camp, the most importa 
assets are facilities for transportati 
consequently the estancieros of 


shores have but to invest in a 


l 


boat or perchance a lighter, and, wo 
laden, go down with the tide to the por 
of Gallegos. 

So it was in 1887 that Mr. Felt 
coming from his native islands, the } 
lands, trekked overland from Sand 
Point (Punta Arenas) with three 
and eight cargueros (pack-horses), 


rr 
ali 
landed on the south side of the Ri 
Gallegos—as he expressed it, “ 


with wha 
he stood up in.” 

Two years later he shifted across th 
river to Killik-Aike, where he rented 
twelve leagues of land. Some corrals up, 
a few sheds, dipping-pens constructed 
several hundred sheep shipped from thi 
Falklands, and his new venture was lx 
gun, not, however, without those nu 
merous and ofttimes unexpected setbacks 
which the best judgment fails to forese« 
and forestail. 

In the early days, before the fences 
were up, the sheep were watched | 
mounted shepherds and dogs during th« 
day, and driven into pens at night. On 
one oceasion this latter precaution was 
neglected, and when the gray dawn of 
the gray winter morning diffused over 
the frozen pampas, the sheep—a flock 
six hundred, shipped a little while befor 
from the Falklands—had_ disappeare 

Search proved fruit 
less, and later in th 














morning Mr. Felton, 
while having his cof 
fee, received the un 
welcome news. 
Without a mo 
ment’s hesitation, 
though dressed light, 
he jumped into his 
saddle, and with 
single dog set out 
Skirting the rang 
his practised eye soo 
picked up the slight 
track on the hard 
ground. It led in ar 
unwavering line du 
east for a_ straight 
thirty miles clear t 
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Cape Fairweather, 
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nd the entire flock right at the water’s 


dge, with necks outstretched, seeing, as 
Mr Felton said. how the y could be st get 
back to the Falklands. 

The start back began at dark, and 

an, dog, horse, and sheep were fearfully 
exhausted. Lightly clad, the owner dis- 
mounted and travelled beside his horse 
the piteh darkness and freezing cold, 
the stars his guides. All were weary, so the 
man took off his saddle, and piled up the 
prickly grass in an endeavor to get warm; 
but that insidious bugaboo, Cold, was 
drowsing over him. He knew it was a 
“move on now” or the big move to eter- 
nity. By daybreak he staggered to a 
shanty. An old man made him the best 
drink he had ever swallowed, camp tea 
(mate), which he had never before been 
ble to “go,” and while the old fellow 
vas frying chops, Felton fell asleep. 

One of the greatest difficulties was and 
still is getting supplies into the country 
and shipping wool out of it—and all 
wood construction for the ranches on 
these treeless pampas had to be shipped 
from elsewhere at high cost. 

Vor. CXXI —No, 721.—8 


HERDERS LEAVING A RANCH 


After a long wait, the wood for their 
house, all cut to size in the Falklands, 
arrived at Gallegos, and Mr. Felton’s 
brother was sent down to raft it up, as 
was done in the early days. All went 
well until the ebb-tide began its rac 
ioward the sea, cutting and chafing the 
rope lashings and carrying the entire 
house away below Punta Loyala at the 
entrance of the Atlantic. But, as in 
many events, the tide turned, and with 
it back came the lumber, which was 
secured with a boat used to tow it, and 
finally beached. 

So in the face of numerous obstacles 
Felton began to gain ground, and ten 
years of arduous labor and fluctuating 
luek found him at the end of shearing 
with a fine new shed just built, new 
tools, dip for washing sheep and curing 
scab, the whole season’s clip baled, and 
the sheepskins rolled, all carefully’ stored 
in the new sheds. It was with well- 
earned satisfaction that Felton saw the 
last fleece tied, the final bale hooped and 
shoved out from the press, and stretched 
his weary frame to dream, perchance of 
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the dawn of enjoyment of the fruits of 
hard work. Light broke, but it was not 
that of morning; with it came that 
dreaded terror of the estanciero, the 
erackle and roar of fire; and when dawn 
did break, instead of over the new sheds 
and their contents (everything Felton 
owned except the sheep themselves), it 
shed its cold light over a black smudge 
on the pampas. This, Felton told me, 
was the cruelest thing that happened. 

But the next shearing saw sufficient 
provision made, and from that time on, 
save for minor hinderances, such as 
pumas, some disease, theft, and storm, 
Killik-Aike progressed and gradually 
developed under wise management. 

This morning’s mail brings me the 
New-Year’s greetings from Killik-Aike 
with its thirty thousand sheep and hun- 
dred horses, which browse within the 
hundred and thirty miles of fencing 
stringing out over one hundred and 
seventy-five square miles of territory, a 


flourishing Patagonian sheep ranch. 


Through the long Patagonian wint 
the shepherds and gauchos busy the 
selves making their new rawhide hor 
gear, lassos, and bolas (throwing-ball 
occasionally turning out to dig she 
from snow-drifts or to drive a troop 
mares to break down the snow that 
sheep may get at the grass. But Kill 
Aike as a whole is low camp, and t 
sheep practically take care of themsely 
seeking the high pampas in fair weath 
the low in storm. When I was at Kil 
Aike the mereury crept to 118° Fa 
in the sun, while the preceding wint 
it had registered as low as 47° below ze1 

At the end of the winter the shepher 
but of a lucr 
tive kind, skinning and pulling the wi 


go out “ wool-gathering ° 


according to the condition of the sh 
that have perished; for as the snows n 
away they reveal many white fleeces, 
greater or less number according to 

camp. This wool often nets many bal 
according to the severity of the wint 


character of camp, and ability of 
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CARTING WOOL ACROSS THE 


shepherds, and is worth the labor, selling 
for half price. 
In November comes the lamb-marking, 
id the next month the shearing, and the 
first of the year the carting or shipping 


of the four-hundred to four-hundred-and- 


Now as I write, Fel- 
ton’s little schooner Priscilla is making 
her trips from Killik-Aike to Gallegos 

ith her sixty-bale cargoes, and if it has 


fifty-pound bales. 


heen a very prosperous year she will 
make the voyage perhaps eight times. 

By the end of my week at Killik-Aike 
I had tried out and bought my fropilla 
(troop) of horses, which with that of 
my gaucho, Adams, and the madrina 
(bell-mare) numbered eight. The day 
before my departure the hoofs were pared 
down, for the horses had been running 
wild; also they were counterbranded as 
required by the law of the Argentine; 
for when a horse exchanges hands 
honestly—he is branded with his last 
owner’s brand reversed, in addition to the 
new brand. 

Horses in the Argentine are named 
according to their colors and markings, 
totalling a formidable category applicable 
to almost every variety of color and 
value. For instance, in my own troop 
I had an alazan (chestnut), a sino (dark 
chestnut), an azuleco (blue-gray and 


PAMPAS—A_ DIFFICULT HAUL 


white patched), an oscuro (black), a 
moro (gray), and a little Indian horse, 
a horque ta-overo (slit-eared, piebald), 
while the madrina, or bell-mare, was 
a sort of rosado (red and white patch- 
es, roan) 

The madrina is an important factor 
of the tropilla, the link which holds the 
troop together, but horses will not always 
take up with a madrina, consequently 
they seatter when bi ing driven, as well as 
at night when feeding in the open, often 
with disastrous results; hence horses 
used to the madrina are often bought 
in troops. 

The day we branded, the fierce wind 
blew the dust in blinding hurricanes from 
the corrals, making it doubly difficult to 
see through our tear-blinded eyes, and to 
keep clear of the animals’ hoofs. The day 
following we geared up the two ecargueros 
and our own mounts, and after some dif- 
ficulty with the four spare horses, round- 
ed up the troop and set out northeast for 
the Rio Coyle. 

On reaching the high pampas a bitter, 
biting wind nearly lifted us from our 
saddles and smooched our faces with its 
grimy dust. We reached the Coyle, and 
later twilight found us wp against a 
wire fence, without sign of a gate. Gates 
are supposed to be marked with painted 
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posts, for otherwise one may travel per- 
haps ten miles before he finds an open- 
ing; for fence-cutting in the Argentine 
is a crime. 

However, the unscrupulous resort to it 
and spill thousands of sheep, perhaps, 
loose on the pampas; while the scrupulous 
gaucho will pass the noose of his lasso 
about the top and bottom wires midway 
between two posts and make fast the other 
end to his saddle cinch, start up his horse, 
and thus draw the wires together; hold- 
ing it thus, he secures the wires with a 
piece of rawhide, coils up his lasso, jumps 
the low space, and releases the wires, 
which spring back into place. The wool- 
carter has his way. He knocks dewn a 
few of the posts by backing his eart 
against them, drives over the length of 
fencing thus laid low, and resets the 
posts as best he can. 

During big sheep-drives cross-country 
it is not infrequently necessary to pass 
through fenced land, so a gaucho is sent 
on ahead and the estanciero notified, as 
the law requires. If he be a wise man, 
he sends out his peons and shepherds and 
protects his own flocks and avoids mix- 
ing, as a prevention against both scab 
and theft, for some herders on these 
long drives, eften covering hundreds of 
miles, have a faculty of absorbing into 
their flecks sheep with other markings 
than their own, and the uninitiated might 
wonder at the prolific increase at the end 
of a long, hard trek. In the ease of ex- 
treme hunger of a traveller on the lonely, 
desolate pampas, it is no breach of law 
or honor to slay a wether. 

It was dark as we followed the base 
of the low hills on the south bank of the 
Rio Coyle. We stopped once to lasso 
and drag ovt of the mire a pitiful bleat- 
ing sheep held fast in some black bog. 
It was nearly four miles to a gate and 
ten o'clock when I swung out of my sad- 
dle at a small ranch-house—an old Indian 
site called Moaike. 

For some reason my vaqueano disliked 
the idea of putting up here for the night, 
but it was too dark to find pasture and 
eamp for the tired horses elsewhere, so 
he staved by them while I went up to 
the house and rapped with the handle of 
my ravenca (quirt). <A light flickered to 
the door. 

“Que es esto?” (Who is it?) came 








from the inside. “Un estranjero!” (A 
stranger), I replied, “ who has tired horses 
and wishes to put up for the night.” 
The door opened, and a burly man held 
a light above his head and looked me 
over suspiciously. 

“No room here!” he said, curtly. 

“We have had a long ride and the 
troop is all in; you will have no objection 
to our turning the horses into the corral ? 
We'll bunk alongside.” 

“Come inside!” and he led the way 
to a room where there were two men and 
a woman. Omitting the hospitable in- 
quiry of the Patagonian settler, “ Tiene 
hambre?” (Are you hungry ?), though we 
had ridden steadily since noon without 
eating, he scrutinized me carefully, but 
evidently that smother of pampas dust 
was a veneer he was not able to pene- 
trate, and I was undoubtedly assigned to 
that class of pampas nomads, the “ sun- 
downers ”—will-o’-the-wisps, who are con- 
stantly on the move from ranch to ranch, 
generally arriving at sundown, thus liv- 
ing on the hospitality of the settler at 
night and stealing what they can _ by 
day. Sometimes they hire on for a 
while during shearing. These irrespon- 
sible rovers of the Patagonian plains are 
quick to take offence and equally sure 
to seek revenge. 

Thus the lone settler has learned the 
wisdom of not refusing shelter or food of 
some kind to that type of stranger. Short- 
ly the man arose and led me to the corral. 
“Drive in your troop; here’s the gear- 
house [for horse-gear, ete.], and there’s 
the galpon herders’ quarters]. You can 
bunk there.” 

Having put up the bars of the corral, 
stored our gear (for the pampas fox will 
make short work of any leather), we were 
shown to an empty room in the galpon. 
Tt was lined with two tiers of bunks filled 
with filthy sheepskins, matted down by 
many a tired gaucho. The man put down 
a candle in a bottle and left us. 

“T don’t think much of this place,” 
remarked Adams. The men in the next 
room could see us through the big cracks 
in the board partition. We each chose 
a bunk, but no sooner was the light out 
than we quietly shifted to the floor in 
a different part of the room and rolled 
up in our blankets—* Just for luck,” as 
Adams said, for in that country they have 
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n unpleasant habit of shooting through 
house at a man when they know wher 
1s slee ping. 
“Keep an eye and an ear open,” whis- 
red Adams, as he turned in. We were 
turbed twice during the night by a 
ispered conversation in the adjoining 
which ceased each time we indi- 
d we were awake. Early the next 


orning we left the only place in 


Patagonia where I was not accorded a 


rty welcome. 
Following eastward along the vega of 
e Coyle, we stopped at a boliche, a sort 
pampas road-house and drinking- 
ern. These are generally located at 
er fords, and often harbor a most un- 
sirable crowd. <A stop here, a few pur- 
ses of maneas (hobbles) and bom- 
e (loose gauchos’ trousers) on my 
irt, and a new ecartridge-belt by Adams, 
continued on for Tres Lagunas (Three 
Lakes), north of Coyle. The boliche- 


keeper told us the trail. “ Over there,” 


said, with a wave of his hand, “ you'll 
nd some tracks—that’s the ford; keep 
he point on that hill in line with the 

below it; see that you keep it; and 

; out for quicksands; over the second 

ge you'll come to a valley; there pick 

the trail of a shepherd who went over 
esterday; follow his tracks west and 
rth and you'll come to Tres Lagunas 
it dark, down in a eanyon.” Reach- 

g the other side, we swung up a small 
alley, gradually ascending to the high 
pampas, keeping a constant lookout for 
the herders’ tracks, and here I had my 
first experience in pampas trailing. 

“Got the trail?’ inquired Adams. 

‘Not ve — 

“Not yet? We picked it up a mile 
hack; that means we’ve lost 7f and a 

od hour too.” Back we drove with 
the troop, with the sino showing signs 
' being sore-footed; then leaving the 
nimals to graze, we searched for half an 
hour. I managed to partly redeem my- 
self by finding it. 

Now tracking on the dry pampas-grass 
among the parched maté-negro bushes 
is no sineeure. A slight sheen on the 
down-pressed grass tufts is often the only 
indication of a previous passer. Thus 
Adams’s keen eye had discerned it, and 
he took it for granted that I had seen it 
too. The custom is to drive the tropilla 
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ahead of you and never allow the trail 
to pass away from you on your side of 
the troop, each man being responsible 
for his side. <As the troop veers to one 
side or the other of the tracks you’re 
following, the man whose side the trail 
is on sees to it that the trail is held; 
thus two experienced plainsmen will hold 
a followed trail for hours without a word 
ach in turn being 
responsible for it. The troop had shifted 
to Adams’s side; he, supposing I was 


or sign to each other, 


“ vaqueano ” (guide-wise) enough, had 
left the trail over to me, until he learned 
with disgust the truth. 

The ground now was very barren in 
many places and difficult to trail on. 
The wind, hard and dry, ble Ww the dust 
from the troop into our faces, parching 
our lips and blinding our eyes with tears, 
and causing us to lose the trail from 
time to time. 

Half an hour to sunset, and no sign 
of Tres Lagunas. Suddenly a deep val- 
ley yawned below us, in which lay three 
small lakes which we mistook for Tres 
Lagunas; but there, west, was a weleome 
sight—a small habitation. As we rode 
up we found two big Tehuelche horse- 
tamers in charge. We turned out the 
sore-footed horses at once. The wind 
blew through the window openings, al- 
most extinguishing the candle from time 
to time, while the dark-visaged, black- 
haired Tehuelches sat about and ate. 
We slept on some sheepskins where the 
meat was hung. 

Before the next morning’s sun was an 
hour old we had breakfasted on rice, 
horse ribs, and coffee. About noon a 
Lad-looking Argentine rode up with 
two horses and a hound. After I had 
shared some of my cooked peas with 
him, this shifty-eyed individual proved 
to be of a most inquisitive turn of 
mind regarding my future whereabouts 
and next night’s camp in particular; 
meanwhile amusing himself by vicious- 
ly stabbing the window ledge with 
his long knife, observing me _ closely 
while I packed my cargo. But our busi- 
ness was not with him or his kind. We 
were shortly heading for the long, level 
line of the western horizon, the sheep 
ranches behind us, our quest the big 
Tehuelches, our goal the great Andean 
range and the Pacific beyond. 
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The Master 


BY ALICE 


TILLMAN, senior editor of that 
magazine which might have been 
called The Pride of America, was 


rapidly away from his office 
through the November sleet. Ile was a 
tall, thin-cheeked 
eyes, and stiff hair standing straight up 
this latter 
so expressive a part of his outline that 


walking 


man with deep-set 


from his forehead; and was 


those who were accustomed to his indoor 
look the hat 


were apt to cry out upon 
as an unweleome disguise. At the cor- 
ner another tall man, slightly bent, and 
the more so to-night because he was 


holding his coat close and seudding un- 
der the blast, almost 
stopped an instant in perfunctory apol- 
But Stillman held 
out his hand. 

“Why, it’s not 
said, warmly, against the 
didn’t 
to the office, were you?” 

o% knew I shouldn't find you so late,” 
said the other, “but I and 
thought I’d venture it. On 
home? I'll walk a step with you.” 

He turned, and they went on together, 
Stillman 
now in 


ran into him and 


ogy. knew him and 
Brainerd!” he 
icy wind. “I 


you, 


know you were in town. Going 


Was near 


your way 


nand on his friend’s 
arm affectionate 


Brainerd meant a great deal to him, not 


with a 
solicitude. 


only as the writer of the new serial the 
magazine had in its safe, but as primary 
agent in the best the literary 
life signalizing the last quarter-century. 
Younger men might not prize that life 
to the the 
Stillman sometimes thought; but though 
editor of a had 
got to keep itself up to date, if it meant 
to live, he he did. It 
was too dark in these down-town byways 


part of 


exclusion of active present, 


he was magazine that 


was almost sure 
to show him exactly what manner of look 
Brainerd 
knew, from old contemplation of it in 
their econfahs running through the years 
when they had found each in the other the 
nearest approach to some of the answers 


was wearing to-night, but he 


BROWN 


life had to give. There was the gr’ 
forehead, the statesman face with 
sensitive mouth and burning eyes, 
signs of indomitable will that had, 


Stillman believed, wrecked his friend 


far as all the chances of a paltry s 
cess were concerned, but wreeked him 
headland of 
the immortals k 
Brainerd was speaking still, holding | 
tight with one hand and ready 
chase his soft hat with the other. 


east him on what aust 


achievement only 


coat 


“T had to come up about your lett 
Stillman. I really had to. It’s 
wood to me to refuse anything you 
but that I eouldn’t do. Wl 
that’s the erux of the story, the nub 
the whole thing. 
I can’t. 

Stillman burst into a delighted laug! 
It sounded as if he 
denied. 


worl 
simply 


Don’t ask me to lea 


it out. I won’t.” 


were glad to 


“Bless you, old man!” he said. “1 
didn’t ask you to leave it out, not 
propria persona. It was three of th 
young cockerels in the office. They 


guided my pen. 
do it, 
them 


I told ’em you wouldn’t 
but I was perfectly willing to | 
Don’t 


have a try. you worry 


your head about that. 


in as you wrote it, never fear!” 

He had paused before the door of 
dingy building, competing in no 
the brilliance 
modest candleshine from its windows. 

* See here, 


with city’s except in 


Brainerd,” he 


in some hesitation, as if he asked 


dubitable thing, “come along in. It’s 
a dinner of the Tribunal, the club 


The thing’s going 


« 


way 


A 


continued, 


told you about where we pitch into art 


and letters, arid slang one another 
beat the band. Come in.” 

Brainerd shook his head and tried + 
clutch his collar tighter. 

“No,” he said, “oh no! I’m not tl 
man for dinners. I’ve nothing in par 
ticular to I’ve got my pe 
in hand, and I’m an awful damper « 


unless 


say, 
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the flow of others. I get thinking about 
things-—other things a mile away. That 
palsies the mirth.” 

“But they’d feel flattered,” Stillman 
irged weakly, as one who would fain 
believe in the argument he himself ad- 
vanced. “ They’re mostly young men, 
ind it’s an honor to have you sit down 
vith them. They ought to have the sense 

know it.” 

“Ought to!” Brainerd jeered, yet with 

perfect candor. “ Well, so they ought, 

it’s a question of years, like reveren 
ing your Chinese grandmother because 
she’s weather-worn. But for anything 

Ise! No, no, Stillman, no! you're well 
ware they don’t think anything about 
me except as an old duffer that’s elected 

write in a lingo they can’t abide. 

CThat’s some of them. They’re the ones 
that have helped compile a neat little 
biographical sketch of me tucked away 
: ll the editorial pigeonhole somewhere. 
The rest are the humorists. They wake 
1p once in a while in the silly season or 
when the mother-in-law joke palls, to 
give an imitation of me, more or less 
lever. But tolerate me at dinner! They 

vuldn’t, they couldn’t. Good-night, 

d chap. I’m staying at the Pennsyl- 
ania over there. To-morrow I'll drop 
n to see you.” 

Stillman put out his hand. 

“Anything on to-night?” he asked. 
“You wouldn’t let me come round after 
the dinner? We break up early. Some 
of the fellows have a night shift, and ] 
can get away with the first.” 

‘Let you! guess I would. My grate 
is heaped and there’s a modest coal-hod 
hard by. We'll have a pipe.” 

So they parted; and Stillman, pausing 
at the shabby door before he rang the 
bell, watehed his friend away through 
the storm and wondered, as he did at 
every sight of Brainerd and every syl- 
lable from him, over the fatuity of 
things here below. Have men, he mused, 
so veiled their eyes that the vision has 
to be hung before them in every possible 
light before they bow to it? He had 
hoped to see in his own time the suff- 
ecient recognition of Brainerd, but the 
years were going fast and little pewter 
gods were being set up on every shelf. 
This meant a great deal to Stillman. 
He was, in a way, a controller of des- 
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tinies. Many a writer of potential 
power had he heartened and welcomed 
gladly to the august portals of his maga- 
zine, and to many a man of mark, un- 
deservedly exploited, had he refused 
admittance. Yet on Brainerd’s stand 
ing he had been able to cast no illumi- 
nating glow. He could crown him, but 
he had to go out and pluck the laurels 
for it himself. The stubborn public re- 
fused to help him. Out of his discour- 
agement he heaved a sigh and went 
pondering into the low-studded room 
with its long table, where the talk was 
just beginning. 

When they sat down there were an 
even twenty of them. The laurel wreath, 
silent reminder of the meed the world 
accords, stern, reproachful token no one 
of them might inherit, lay on the table, 
its only decoration; thus it was always, 
the one ceremonial it involved being 
its burning, in a ecirele of silence, at 
the close 

This dinner, though its date was that 
of a regular meeting, was understood to 
be especially in honor of Jerry Burton, 
on the eve of sailing for “ abroad.” 
Jerry had, unaffectedly to his own sur 


prise, made a modest pile of money out 


of a novel his colleagues regarded slight 
ingly, and he, on his part, scored 
as no good at all, and he now, he as 
frankly stated, having propitiated the 
lesser gods and got what he could out 
of them, meant to take their largess, 
and live as long as possible in the classic 
seclusion of Cambridge or Oxford, write 
essays and sacrifice to the high gods 
only. He was a little fellow with a 
weazened face drawn to the point of an 
ineffectual chin, and sitting beside big 
Flynn, the dramatic critic of the Scat 
terbrain, he lookel even more incon- 
siderable, and so Flynn told _ him, 
though in terms less erudely fitted to 
the basis of their relative deserts. 

“What kind of an emissary are you, 
anyway, to send over to the United 
Kingdom?” said he, after the fashion he 
found suited to his aequiescent chum, 
“vou that have faked up a bally book 
out of nothing?” 

“Not out of nothing,” said Jerry, 
peering through his wine as if it were 
a erystal ball and he meant to see the 
future of more ten-strikes in it. “ Out 
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of reminiscences of other books I did- 
n’t fake.” 

“Right you are. And you’re on Easy 
Street, and look at me! Il’ve done my 
three columns a day reg’lar for the 
last eight years, and there’s no Oxford 
in mine.” 

“There is something reminiscent in 
your book, Jerry, and that’s a fact,” said 
Glendon Springs, a freckle-faced young 
fellow farther down the table. He drew 
his pale brows together over his pale 
eyes and scrutinized the statement, hav- 
ing made it. “It’s a bad book, infernally 
bad. You know I said so in my review, 
so l’ve a right to say it here. It’s bad 
as they make ’em, but it’s reminiscent 


f something ror rd.” 


“Oh, I don’t know,” said Jerry, with 
a genuine carelessness. The book had 
never markedly interested him, except 
as matter for wonder that so much 
money had been snatched out of it. 
“Don’t ask me.” 

Stillman looked quickly up at the mo- 
ment. Something they did not say, and 
certainly had not even recognized them- 
selves, seemed to suggest to him implica- 
tions of vital importance. 

“You know we've been negotiating 
with Brainerd for a serial,” he men- 
tioned to the man next him, but in a 
tone to be heard accurately over the 
small area of talk. “I’ve been looking 
it through.” 

“Same old sixpence ?” ealled a little 
man, like a beetle, marked off by stiff 
black hairs and hard black eyes. “ Fog 
so thick you can’t see your hand before 
you? Style twisted into double bow- 
knots, till you think you're untying 
macramé lace ?” 

“ What in the blazes is macramé lace ?” 
inquired a rosy, globular man who was 
eating his dinner almost worshipfully if 
he chanced on a toothsome morsel, and 
profanely when his expectations were 
balked. He wrote poetry of a most deli- 
eate and crystalline type—like hoar frost 
and snow wreaths, said his following. 
That question was allowed to pale into 
obscurity, for the editor was continu- 
ing in the path his reflections had evi- 
dently decreed. 


“T’m not so sure it’s obscure. I’m not 
sure but it’s devilish clear, if only you’ve 
the time to unravel it.” 


“Trouble is with our day and genera 
tion, we haven’t time,” snapped out 
little red-haired man, all spectacles an 
trembling upper lip. He got his living 
by dramatic notes, and was in a perpet 
ual state of truculent honesty, defending 
his point of view with a passionate hast 
even before it had been assaulted. H 
was perennially angry and fitted out f 
the fray by a stiff taste in adjectives 
“We haven’t time for anything b 
skimming surfaces. It’s damnable, posi 
tively damnable. It’s stultifying and 
corrupting, and the punishment for it 
is that we’re condemned to live in th 
pit of our own fatuity.” 


Harrison Brisbane, a slow, grave man 
who did hack-work on half a doze 
dailies, had been looking down at his 
untouched plate with an air of detach 
ment both from the food and the cir 
cle it gave pretext for. He never at 
much at these meetings. He never 
talked much. But when he did speak, 
the men, even the ones outside easy ear 
shot, listened. 

“Speaking of failures—” but nobody 
had been speaking of them. Only each 
individual had been conscious, down in 
the midst of bitter acquiescences and 
old sick desires, that if failure was to b 
cited, the finger of life would point + 
him, saying inexorably, “Thou art th: 
man.” “Speaking of failures, should 
you say Brainerd was a failure?” 

The question seemed to hang there in 
air for them to serutinize, perhaps to 
pelt with answers. But for a good many 
minutes nobody took a shot at it. Every 
body got thoughtful, but all the faces 
looked the same complexion. Brainerd 
most evidently was a failure. 

“ Haven’t you a word to say for him, 
any of you?” Stillman inquired pleasant 
ly, with a little smile on his lips. “ Am 
I the only one to take a hand? If I do, 
you'll say it’s because I’ve got his serial.” 

Jerry, with one of his hasty turns of 
speech, as if he were jumping into a 
ring, broke in on the heels of this. 

“Trial!” he called. “Trial! John 
Brainerd to be tried by a jury of his 
peers !” 

“Tt’s an off night. We weren’t to try 
anybody to-night,” the globular man ob 
jected. He was lifting some bits of 
mushroom on his fork, and looking as if, 
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efore they were irrevocably eaten, he 
ght like to photograph them and so 


preserve their sacred memory. 


“ No,” said the little man like a beetle, 
his quick, hard voice, “but we can 
it informally. Let it be inform- 

Go on, Brisbane. Bring your ac- 
isation.” 

[he slow, grave man seemed to wait 

r a moment upon his own words, in the 
cere determination that they should 
of proper weight. 

‘I was thinking of Brainerd to-day,” 
said. “I had occasion to review his 

briefly for a biographical sketch, 

e facts of it, and I found myself after- 

ard coloring up the facts so I could 
what they meant—just as you might 

a dye in clear water to define the 
ape of the bottle—to see what they 
ant to the man himself. These are 
he facts, as I get them. Brainerd began 
writing faithful, likable stuff better 
an any of its day in America. He 
mised to be one of the immortals—our 
tle two-for-a-cent immortals, best we 
ke. Well, all of a sudden he changed. 
[ don’t know whether he got big head or 
ther he grew up and overtopped us so 
‘can’t look up to him without a stiff 
k. I don’t know what happened to 
m. But the stuff changed. In the be- 
nning, as they say about the last new 
chine, any child could run it. Any 
ature capable of reading English 
ild take up Brainerd’s books and un- 
erstand ’em. Now—” 
“ Why, now,” said the little man like a 
tle—“ now he’s not only obscure, he’s 
maze, a labyrinth. He that runs can’t 
read it. If it’s an honest runner,- he 
ikes faces at it, it gets him so mad.” 
“TI wonder what they think about it, 
ones that don’t run,” said the editor, 
wly, out of the painstaking considera- 
n he gave every detail of the pageant 
ssing before him, “the old maids in 
ntry towns that get a book out of the 
rary, and, if they haven’t read it in 
weeks, only say they ‘haven’t quite 
finished it,” and keep on at their job of 
lf a page a day? I wonder what 
ranchman would think out there on 
plains—” 
“Have to be a college graduate,” 
snapped the red-haired, spectacled fellow. 
“Well, let him be a college graduate. 
Vor. CXXI.—No. 721.—9 
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Plenty of university among the ecattle- 
men. I wonder what anybody with 
time and silence about him like a wide 
horizon—why, boys, we haven’t any time, 
we haven’t any silence. We're hung in 
a cage like the kind old Balue invented 
for Louis XI., and every time Wall 
Street or a spectacular murder case or 
a new theatre or any other blasted mad- 
ness of events comes by us, it gives us a 
twirl. But what would any clear-minded 
fellow with brains under his scalp say 
to John Brainerd’s stuff if he sat down 
to it in the stillness—the kind of still- 
ness where you can hear pine-needles 
dropping round you, or withered leaves?” 

There was stillness of that sort at the 
table for an instant. Every man’s mind, 
in its own particular fashion, returned 
to some moment of its own when the 
quiet of life had made itself felt benign- 
ly. The little man like a beetle spoke 
first, in a testy fashion, because the chal- 
lenge had savored too much of sentiment. 

“Well, what’s the matter with being 
clear, anyway? What’s the advantage or 
the special chrism of advertising you're 
too obscure for the masses—grammar- 
school masses? They’re a good fair 
average. Let the grammar-school throw 
a vote now and then. If I find a spring 
of water in the wilderness, I don’t want 
to stop and analyze it, do I? No, by 
George! I want to drink.” 

“T think, you know, he did a fine 
thing,” said a young fellow with thin 
light-brown hair and a delicate cheek 
like a girl’s. He wrote such drastic com- 
ment and criticism that men had often 
threatened, in good set terms, to lick 
him, and then, meeting him, had burst 
into hoots of laughter at his inconsider- 
able equipment. “I think Brainerd did 
a mighty fine thing when he slipped out 
of the race and retired to that gloomy old 
place of his down in the country.” 

“Gloomy!” cried the red-haired man. 
“T guess you’d be gloomy, and so would 
your hall bedroom, if you made as little 
as Brainerd makes in the course of a 
vear. Why, his sales are almost invis- 
ible to the naked eye. His half-yearly 
statement must be a ‘perfect and ab- 
solute blank.’ ” 

“Yet here’s Stillman got him for 
another serial. Stillman pays—don’t 
you, old boy ?”’ 






















































‘Yes,” said Stillman, seriously, “ we 
pay, but we can’t do it often for 
Brainerd. The circulation wouldn’t war- 
rant it.” 

“Then what in the name of Jupiter 
and all his satellites do you have him 
at all for?’ squeaked the red-haired lit- 
tle man. 

Stillman smiled and said nothing. 

“ Now don’t you put on that inseru- 
table look,” the litthe man bade him. 
“That ‘I-could-an’-if-I-would’ sort of 
a phiz! If you know anything to the 
advantage of Brainerd, tell it, right here 
and now. He needs it bad enough.” 

“Bless you,” said the globular man, 
“we know what Stillman has him for. 
He has him to keep up the tone of the 
magazine. He’s trying to cater to the 
octogenarians who remember there were 
giants in New England in those days, 
and the giants wrote for the magazine 
he’s inherited. He knows the maga- 
zine’s no such matter now, but he 
wants to give the octogenarians a solemn 
feast day once in a while, and hypnotize 
‘em into thinking the wind’s in the 
same quarter.” 

But Stillman, though he vouchsafed 
anether smile to indicate he took no of- 
fence, still said nothing. 

“T’ve been down there to that dismal 
hole Brainerd’s retired to,” said the 
beetle. “It was an early spring day, 
and there were puddles in the road and 
ducks drabbling in ’em and a general 
smell of mud and nastiness. And there 
was Brainerd in his big bare library— 
I don’t know whether there was another 
furnished room in the house, but he had 
a stack of books—there he was, doing 
proof and lining and interlining, and 
making a job the compositor must have 
cursed him for. I bet it looked like half 
a dozen temperature charts woven into 
one when he got through with it.” 

“You know,” said the red-haired man, 
incisively, as if he bit off the words, “I 
think myself that was rather splendid 
of Brainerd, going off down there. He’s 
the only man of us all that’s had the 
nerve to give up the whole bloomin’ 
show of things and retire to a corner to 
do the work he means to do.” 

“ He’s consecrated to it,” said Still- 
man, quietly, “ Brainerd is.” 

But because it was so big a word they 
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stared at him a moment, and said noth 
ing, even to challenge it. 

“ Now,” said Brisbane, in his mann 
of weighing what he had to offer, “ I’\ 
wondered a good deal if the peculi: 
thing about Brainerd isn’t that he’s « 
secure. It’s that he’s clear. But we’ 
so infernally dull we don’t catch 01 
Don’t you know the wireless fellows a: 
their instrument—I don’t understa: 
really the smallest thing about it, so 
I get it all wrong, don’t blame me—th 
say the thing is tuned to a certain not 
—G, it may be, or A. And if they don’t 
get a response, they change their tun 
Now, we don’t get Brainerd really, any 
us, but it’s because he isn’t tuned to ou 
pitch, and he’s so—so inevitable, he wor 
change his tune.” 

“Well, then, he may as well be writ 
ing his runie rhymes on a piece of bri: 
and tucking them into the sand,” 
the red-haired man, “for all the go 
they do.” 

‘Yes, that’s pretty much it; for 
they’re tucked into the sand, Man Fri 
day’s foot ’ll stumble over ’em some day 
and they'll be fished out and Cruso¢ 
read “em.” 

“ Well, I like that,” said Jerry. “ Y 


assume Crusoe’s going to be so muc! 


Sa 


cleverer than we are, do you?” 

“Oh, by all odds,” said Brisbane. 
think he’s going to be clever enough 
understand how particularly important 
it is to sit still and translate the littl 
pen scratches Brainerd’s been making 
all these years, down in his dim old nest 

“Oh, Brainerd isn’t great,” said tl 
black beetle, decisively. “ That’s th 
thing you’d say about a chap that was 
great, posterity and all that. No, h 
isn’t great.” 

“T’m not prepared to say he is,” Bris 
bane retorted. “ Only, you ask Stillman 
T'll abide by what he tells you.” 

3ut Stillman would not speak. H 
only smiled again his smile of a to 
erant obseurity and then vouchsafed the 
Same excuse: 

“Oh, I can’t exploit Brainerd. You'd 
think I was pushing the serial. Som 
of you fellows that write notices would 
say I was working you. Besides, I liké 
him too well.” 

Glendon Springs took a leap here from 
Brainerd, the unsung, to Jerry Burton, 
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tting with “all his blushing honors 
ick upon him.” 

‘I know who it is your book’s rem- 
iscent of, Burton,” he called, in the 
rill delight of discoverey, so loudly that 
of them turned that way. “ What 
fool I was not to spot it earlier! 
sh I’d said it in my column. Why, 
Brainerd.” 

“The deuce it is!” said Jerry, placidly 
ting his roast. “How do you make 
out?” 

“ Why, it’s his very fist put to another 
rpose than he uses it for. It’s Brain- 

rd cheapened, to sell.” 

“Yes,” said the globular man, dream- 
regarding a crackly bit of fat and 

deciding what cubic measure of 

‘ead would fit it. “I see that. It’s 
» use of the adjective, it’s that trick of 
‘king your preposition on to the end 
stead of minding the grammarians. 

It's the cadence of the sentence, too. 


\ u're a nice little boy, Glendon, a nice 


lever little boy to think that out.” 

Jerry was undisturbed. 

“Well,” he said, with philosophy, 

lon’t lay it up against me. If I did, 

[ didn’t know it.” 

“Why, of course you don’t know it,” 
red-haired man declaimed, piercing- 
“We don’t any of us know it, but 
have to sit up nights to keep from 
ing into Brainerd’s pesky style. If 
vve onee read him it clings to you; 
you keep on reading him you get 

turated and you’re lost.” 

“We find that in the office,” said Still- 

unobtrusively. “I couldn’t tell you 

number of stories that are flung aside 

ry week without further considera- 

because they’re flagrant imitations 

Brainerd. And yet, not imitations. 

It’s uneonscious, all of it, I’m willing 
swear.” 

“Oh, I don’t know what’s imitation 
1 what isn’t,” said the beetle man, 
omily. “Or rather, I know, but it 
ildn’t be popular to tell. Look at 

it fellow out West that took a prize 

m the Flittermouse. That story was 

rainerd, nothing but Brainerd, in the 

rm of it. I’m not prepared to say the 

low didn’t know what he was doing. I 

ink he did.” 

“Little Jerry didn’t know, though,” 

id Burton, with an unmoved front. 
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“He wrote his little book just as nice 
and careful out of his own head; and the 
public, they bought it and bought it and 
bought it, and paid down their good 
money, and look at little Jerry to-day! 
Here he sits, the target of every eye, and 
his steamer ticket’s at home pinned on 
to a cushion embroidered for him by 
an unknown girl that said she liked 
his book.” 

But nobody could laugh. They were 
all thinking too hard. Only Stillman 
looked a little breathless, like one run- 
ning a race and seeing the goal be- 
fore him. 
sut why,” said Brisbane, slowly, in 
his manner of always asking why and 
cogitating profoundly on the conclusion 
he meant to make when the data were all 
in, “if Brainerd’s so unpopular—if he 
ean’t make his pile like Jerry here, if 
he can’t rake in kudos, if the judicious 
grieve and the ribald laugh—why are 
they all imitating him?” 

“Because they don’t know they are 
imitating him,” said Glendon Springs, 
eagerly, as if he had made the best of 
diseoveries. “ They’ve caught it.” 

“You don’t know you’ve got typhoid 
till the germ develops and the doctor 
tells you so,” said the red-haired man. 

“Oh, no, they don’t know it.” 

“Well, why are they praised? Why 
do they make money?” Stillman offered 
slowly, as if the answer were of the 
greatest importance and he was try- 
ing their pulse and noting every beat, 
‘when he’s so far from any sort of 
worldly stunt ?” 

“ Because they’ve translated it into 
the language the market understands,” 
said Glendon Springs. He answered 
quietly, but his eyes shone. “ He’s dug 
out the gold. They’ve minted it. They’ve 
put it into circulation.” 

“T shouldn’t say his was the virgin 
gold, the ingot,” said Brisbane. “I 
should say Brainerd had put it into a 
statue—into a whole gallery of statues 


“ 


and nobody’s rich enough to buy such 
statuary. Nobody’s got the eye to want 
it, maybe, or the great gallery to put 
it in.” 

“Tf we’re going to talk in figures,” 
said Jerry, “I'll have a hack at it and 
say, if his statues are gold, the rest of 
us have made ours out of base metal. 
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But they sell. Don’t forget my steamer 
ticket pinned to that cushion. They sell.” 

“There seems to be the biggest sort 
of injustice in that,” said Brisbane. “ Is 
Brainerd going to die the death of the 
failure while little folks like our Jerry 
here go down to posterity ” 

“Qh, posterity!” the red-haired man 
flung in. “ Posterity! that’s another pair 
of sleeves. If you talk about posterity—” 

“When you go into a picture-gallery 
Over There,” said Stillman, indicating 
the continent of Europe with a gener- 
ous sweep of his thumb, “how much 
time do you spend on the pictures la- 
belled ‘School of Raphael,’ * School of 
Perugino ’¢”’ 

“Yes,” said Jerry, sunnily, “tell us, 
you fellows, that have made the grand 
tour. I want to know, so I can remem- 
ber what to do myself.” 

“Don’t you,” said Stillman, with an 
unmoved gravity, “turn to Raphael and 
Perugino themselves?” 

The red-haired man was leaning over 
the table and seowling at Stillman, but, 
it seemed, in pure curiosity and the ef- 
fort of thought. 

“Well, then,” said he, in a burst of 
appeal, “ will you tell me why in thunder 
Brainerd takes such a lot of reading to 
get at what he’s going to say?” 

Stillman seemed to feel that this was 
the moment for a direct statement he 
had never made before. 

“ Because he’s got more to say than 
anybody else.” 

“ What’s he wrap it round for in so 
many coils? What’s he weave it so fine 
for, too fine for the naked eye?” 

“Count the threads in the widest 
tapestry ever made,” said Stillman, “ the 
tapestry crowded with the biggest figures. 
You'll find they’re multitudinous. Then 
pick up the old cushion at home, the one 
on the rocking-chair in great-aunt’s par- 
lor. Got a watch-dog on it, or maybe 
a stag’s head. Count your threads there. 
Any child could do it.” 

Every man looked at his plate or 
studied the face of his opposite neigh- 
bor, absorbed like his own. The red- 
haired man broke the stillness. 

“Well,” said he, “I gather that the 
sense of the meeting points to the idea 
that Brainerd’s misunderstood, not ap- 
preciated.” 
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“Oh, no,” said Stillman, “not that. 
Only referred—he wouldn’t appeal him- 
self, but some of us can appeal for hin 
—to the higher tribunal.” 

“What's that, Stillman?’ Brisban 
asked. 

“The future.” After a moment, Stil 
man went on. A light had broken out 
upon his face, and he talked eagerly 
one who had something of incredib] 
value to share with them. “ Why, don’ 
you see what you’ve said here to-night / 
You’ve owned Brainerd works a sp 
you can’t escape. You scoff at his style, 
but you tear off samples from it and g 
and have waistcoats made of it as mu 
like it as you can manage. Why, boys 
he’s our master.” 

It was by one impulse, it seemed, that 
they were on their feet. Jerry, perhaps, 
it was who led—Jerry, whose dinner this 
had been, and who had seen it converted 
into a ceremonial before an actual 
shrine. He at any rate proposed th 
toast, “ The Master.” 

They drank it in silence. No sucl 
meeting of the Tribunal had seen then 
so moved, all of them in precisely th: 
same way. Something in the talk, th 
recurrence to ineffable ideals, the mar 
tyrdom of obscurity decreed to genius it 
its lifetime, appealed to that old sel! 
each man had believed in, at one stage, 
as his own indubitable possession, seeing 
it pierce the darkness of contemporar; 
dulness like a star. For a moment it 
seemed possible to attain, not the world’s 
suffrages, but a foothold on that stee) 
where climbing is its own present re- 
ward. Chairs were pushed back then, 
and the meeting was understood to b 
over. No man felt like dropping int: 
the familiarity of an informal conclav 
as it had been on other nights. But Still 
man’s voice recalled them. 

“Brainerd is here in town. Shall | 
tell him we—well, I'll tell him we drank 
to him, at least.” 

His eyes sought Brisbane’s with per 
haps a suggestion in them, almost 


a prayer, and Brisbane leaned over 
and lifted the laurel wreath in both 


his hands. 


“Take him ”—he halted for the con- 


firmation he did not need, and chal- 


lenged the other acquiescent faces 
“take him this.” ~ 
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The Wild Olive 


A NOVEL 


By the Author of “The Inner Shrine” 


CHAPTER XVIII 

HE feeling of being equal to any- 
thing she might have to face con- 
tinued with Miriam. Now that the 
ment for action had arrived, she had 
nfidence in her ability to meet it, since 
had to be done. At dinner she was able 
talk to Wayne on indifferent topics, 
nd later, when he had retired to his 
en to practise his Braile, she sat down 
the drawing-room with a book. No- 
ticing that she wore the severe black 
dress in which she had assisted at the 
‘killing off” of Evie’s family, she 
brightened it with a few unobtrusive 
ewels, so as to look less like the Tragic 
Muse. The night being cold, a cheerful 
fire burned on the hearth, beside which 

he sat down and waited. 

When Strange was shown in, about half 
past eight, it seemed to her best not to 
rise to receive him. Something in her 
repose, or in her dignity, gave him the 
mpression of arriving before a tribunal, 
and he began his explanations almost 
from the doorway. 

“T got your note. Young Merrow 
caught me at dinner. I was dining 
alone, so that I could come at once.” 

‘You’re very kind. I’m glad you were 
ble to do it. Won’t you sit down?” 

Without offering her hand, she indi- 
ited a high armchair, suitable for a 
man, on the other side of the hearth. 
He seated himself with an air of expecta- 
ion, while she gazed pensively at the 
fire, speaking at last without looking up. 

‘Il hear Miss Jarrott has begun to 
announce your engagement to Evie.” 

‘I understood she was going to, to a 
few intimate friends.” 

“ And you allowed it?” 

“ As you see.” 

“Didn’t you know that I should have 
to take that for a signal ?” 





‘I’ve never given you to understand 
that a signal wouldn’t come—if you re- 
quired one.” 

“No; but I hoped—” She broke off, 
continuing to gaze at the fire. “Do you 
remember,” she began again—“do you 
remember telling me—that evening on 
the shore of Lake Champlain—just be- 
fore you went away—that if ever I needed 
your life, it would be at my disposal ?— 
to do with as I chose?” 

“7 ds.” 

“Then I’m going to claim it.” She did 
not look up, but she heard him change 
his position in his chair. “I should- 
n't do it if there was any other way. 
I’m sure you understand that. Don’t 
you?’ she insisted, glancing at him for 
an answer. 

“T know you wouldn’t do it, unless you 
were convinced there was a reason.” 

“T’ve tried to be just to you, and to 
see things from your point of view. I 
do; I assure you. If I were in your 
position I should feel as you do. But 
I’m not in your position. I’m in one 
of great responsibility, toward Evie and 
toward her friends.” 

“T don’t see what you owe to them.” 

“T owe them the loyalty that every 
human being owes to every other.” 

“To every other—except me.” 

“T’m loyal to you at least, whoever 
else may not be. But it wouldn’t be 
loyalty if I let you marry Evie. I’m 
going to ask you—not to do it—to 
go away—to leave her alone—to go— 
for good.” 

There was a long silence. When he 
spoke, it was hoarsely, but otherwise with- 
out change of tone. 

“Ts that what you meant ?—just now ?” 

“Yes. That’s what I meant.” 

“Do you intend me to get out of New 
York, to go back to the south—?”’ 
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She lifted her hand in protestation. 

“T’m not giving orders, or making con- 
ditions. New York is large. There’s 
room in it for you and Evie, too.” 

“TI dare say. One doesn’t require much 
space to break one’s heart in.” 

“Evie wouldn’t break her heart. I 
know her better than you do. She'd 
suffer for a while, but she’d get over it, 
and in the end, very soon probably— 
marry some one else.” 


“How cruel you can be!” he said, 
with a twisted smile. 
“T ean be, when it’s right. In this 


ease I’m only as cruel as—the truth. 
I’m saying it because it must make things 
easier for you. Your own pain will be 
the less from the knowledge that, in time, 
Evie will get over hers.” 

“T suppose it ought to be, but—” 

He did not finish his sentence, and 
again there was a long hush, during 
which, while she continued to gaze pen- 
sively at the fire, she could hear him shift- 
ing with nervous frequency in his chair. 
When at last she ventured to look at 
him he was bowed forward, his elbow 
supported on his knee, and his forehead 
resting on his hand. Nevertheless, it 
caused her some surprise when he raised 
himself and said, in a voice that would 
have been casual on a common occasion: 

“T suppose you think me a cad?” 

“No: why should I?” 

“ Because I am one.” 

“ T don’t know why you should say that, 
or what it has to do with—anything.” 

“Tt’s about that—that—promise.” 

“Oh!” 

“Do you mind if we speak quite 
frankly? I should like to. I’ve been 
bluffing that point ever since you and I 
met again. It’s been torture to have to 
do it—damned, humiliating torture; but 
it’s been difficult to do anything else. 
You see, I couldn’t even speak of it 
without seeming to—to insult you—that 
is, unless you took me in just the 
right way.” 

“You may say anything you like. 
There’s nothing you could possibly tell 
me that I shouldn’t understand.” 

“ Well, then, when I made that promise, 
I meant to keep it, and to keep it in a 
special way. I thought—of course we 
were both very young—but I thought 
that, after what had happened—” 
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“Wait a minute. I want to tell yo 
something before you go on.” She ralli 
her spirit’s forces for a desperate ste; 
gathering all her life’s possible happine: 
into one extravagant handful, and fling 
ing it away, in order to save her pric 
before this man, who was about to t 
her that he had never been able to lov 
her. “What I am going to say ma 
strike you as irrelevant; but if it is, yo 
can ignore it. I expect to be married 
in a little while—it’s practically a set 
tled thing—to Charles Conquest, whom 
I think you know. Now, will you g& 
on, please ?” 

He stared at her in utter blankness. 

* Good God!” 

He got up and took a few restless turns 
up and down the room, his head bent, 
his hands behind his back. He reseated 
himself when his confused impressions 
grew clearer. 

“So that it doesn’t matter what | 
thought about—that promise?” 

“Not in the least.” She had saved 
herself. “The one thing important to 
me is that you should have made it.” 

“ And that you can hold me to it,” he 
added, tersely. 

“T presume I can do that?” 

“You can, unless—unless I find myself 
in a position to take the promise back.” 

“T can hardly see how that position 
could come about,” she said, with an 
air of wondering. 

“T can. You see,” he went on in an 
explanatory tone, “it was an unusual 
sort of promise—a promise made, so to 
speak, for value received—for unusual 
value received. It wasn’t one that a com- 
mon occasion would have called forth. 
It was offered because you had given 
me—life.” 

He rested his arm now on a table that 
stood between them and, leaning toward 
her, looked her steadily in the eyes. 

“T haven’t the faintest idea what 
you’re going to say,” she remarked, rath- 
er blankly. 

“No, but you'll see. You gave me 
life. I hold that life in a certain sense 
at your pleasure. It is at your disposal. 
It must remain at your disposal—until 
I give it back.” 

She sat upright in her chair, leaning 
in her turn on the table, and drawing 
nearer to him. 
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‘T can’t imagine what you mean,” shx 


tid. under her breath and looking a 
ttle frightened. 
‘You'll see presently. But don’t be 


alarmed. It’s going to be all right. As 
long as I hold the life you gave me,” 
continued to explain, “1 must do your 
lding. I’m not a free man; I’m— 
n't be offended—I’m your creature. | 
don’t say I was a before this 
me up. I haven’t been a free man 
I’ve Herbert Strange. 
the slave of a sort of 
made believe, and I’ve felt 
Perhaps I I’m 
t quite 3ut I haven’t liked 
and now I begin to feel that I can’t 
nd it longer. You follow 
’t you?” 
She nodded, still leaning toward him 
ross the table, and not taking her eyes 
from his. 
‘IT told you 


free man 


ever since been 


I've 


in eve, 


been make- 
I’ve 
I was justified. was. 
sure. 


any me, 


a few days ago,” he pur- 
: I 


sued, “ that there were times when it was 
hell. That was putting it mildly—too 
mildly. There’s been no time when it 
wasn’t hell—in here.” He tapped his 


forehead. “T’ve struggled, and fought, 
and pushed, and swaggered, and bluffed, 
and had ups and downs, and taken heart, 
and bluffed and 
lied all through—and I’ve made Herbert 
Strange a respectable man of business on 
But when I 
me near you it all goes to pieces—like 


nd swaggered again, 


the high road to suecess. 


one of those curiously conserved dead 
dies when they’re brought to the 
r. There’s nothing to them. There’s 
nothing to me—so long as I’m Her- 
ert Strange.” 
‘But you are Herbert Strange. You 


an’t help yourself—now.” 
“Herbert Strange goes back into the 
thingness out of which he born 
the minute I become Norrie Ford again.” 
She drew herself up hastily, with a 


was 


rasp. 

“ But you can’t do that!” 

“Tt’s exactly what I mean to do.” He 
poke very slowly. “I’m going to be a 
ee man, and my own master, even if 

leads me where—where they meant to 
put me when you snatched me away. 
['m going back to my fellow men, to 
the body corporate—” 

She rose in agitation, and drew back 


from him toward the chimneypiece. 
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“So that if—if anything happens,” she 


said, “I shall have driven you to it. 
That’s how you get your revenge.” 
“Not at all. I’m not coming to this 


decision suddenly, or in a spirit of re- 


venge, in any way.” He followed her, 
standing near her, on the hearth rug. 


“T can truthfully say,” he went on in his 
slow, explanatory fashion, “that there’s 
been no time, since the minute I made 
my first dash for liberty, when I haven’t 
known, in the bottom of my heart, what 


a good thing it would have been if I 
hadn’t done it. I’ve come to see—I’ve 
had to—that the death-chair would have 


been better, with self-respect, than free- 
dom to go and come, with the necessity 
minute of the 
day, and every day in the year, and all 
the time, with lies. If that seems far- 
fetched to you 

“ No, it doesn’t.” 

“Well, if it did you’d see it wasn’t, if 
you were in my place for a month. I 
didn’t :nind it so much at first. I stood 
it by «day and just suffered by night— 
till the: Jarrotts began to be so kind to 
me, and I came to New York—and 

and Evie!” 

“Tm I’ve spoken to you as I 
have,” she said, hastily. “If I’d known 
you felt like that 

“You were quite right. I always un- 
derstood that. But I can’t go on with it. 
If Evie marries me now, it shall be know- 
ing who I am.” 

“You don’t mean that you could pos- 
sibly tell her?” 

“Tm going to tell every one.” 

She stifled a little ery. “ Then it will 
be my doing!” 

“Tt will be your doing—up to a point. 
3ut it will be something for you to be 
proud of, not to regret. You’ve only 
brought my mistake so clearly before me 
that even I can’t stand I’ve 
stood so much. You ask turn 
my back on Evie and sneak away. You’ve 
the right and there’s 
nothing for me but to obey you. But I 
can’t help seeing the sort of life that 
would be left to me after I’d carried out 
your orders. It wouldn’t only be the 
loss of Evie—I may lose her in any case 
—it would be the loss of everything with- 
in myself that’s enabled hitherto 
merely to hold up my head—and bluff.” 
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“T might withdraw what I’ve just ask- 


ed you to do. 

other way.” 
He laughed with grim lightness. 
“You’re weakening. That’s not like 


Perhaps we could find some 


you. And it wouldn’t do any good now. 
Even if we did patch up some other 
scheme, there would still remain what 
you talked about a minute ago-—the 


loyalty that every human being owes to 
every other.” 

“But I thought you didn’t recognize 
that ?” 

“TI said I didn’t. But in here”—he 
tapped his fingers over the heart—“ I did, 
and I do. You’ve brought me to see it.” 

“That’s very noble, but saw it 
for yourself—” 

“Through a glass—darkly; now I can 
leok at the thing in clear daylight, and 
see what I have to do.” 

She dropped into her chair again, look- 
ing up at him. He stood with his back 
to the fire, holding his head high, his 
bearing marked by a dogged, perhaps 
forced, serenity. 

“But what can you do?” she asked, 
after considering his words. “ You’re so 
involved. All this business—and the peo- 
ple in South America—” 

“Oh, there are ways and means. I 
haven’t made plans, but I’ve thought, 
from time to time, of what I should do 
if I ever came to just this pass. The 
first thing would be to tell the few peo- 


you 


ple who are most concerned, confiden- 
tially. Then I should go back to South 


America, and settle things up out there. 
When I had done that, I should return 
to New York and tell—the police.” 

“T couldn’t let you. I couldn’t endure 
it. It would kill me.” 

He smiled down at her, rather cruelly. 

“Oh no, it wouldn’t. You’d have mar- 
ried Conquest by that time, and become 
reconciled to my fate, like me.” 


She ignored the thrust, and spoke 
eagerly. 

“And what would that be?— your 
fate?” 


“T don’t know just yet. I’m not very 
strong on points of law. I suppose they 
could carry out the old sentence without 
further notice; or perhaps they would 
give me a new trial.” 

“And if they did give you a new 
trial—what then ?” 


“Then I hope I should get off.” 

“ And if you didn’t?” 

“Tf I didn’t, I fancy I should hay 
to take—the—” 

“You mustn’t do it.” She spoke with 
conviction, and sprang up again. “ You 
mustn’t do it,” repeated. “ Yi 
mustn’t run the risk.” 

Without moving in any way, he eyed 
her aslant, a smile, not too bitter, tre: 
bling about his lips. 

“You probably think the risk would 
be greater than I do, because your co! 
victions—” 

“T have no convictions. 


she 


If you sav 
you didn’t do it I’m ready to believe you 
I don’t see that it matters so very muc 
—if he drove you to it—” 

“Tt matters to me.” He smiled agai 
to see that the wild olive had not y 
been grafted. 

“Tf they found you guilty once,” sh 
argued, “they may do it again.” 


“Exactly; but I should have m 
chance.” 

“Promise me you won’t take it,” sh 
demanded, desperately. “WVIl do any 
thing. Ill do anything you ask. I'l! 
give in without conditions. You sha 


marry Evie, and I will never, never sa) 
a word.” 

“But it’s late,” he reasoned 
“Don’t you that? After pointin; 
out the right road all these months, you 
can’t push me back into the wrong.” 

“T never dreamed of your taking thi 
road at all.” 

“T dare say not. But you’ve inspire 
the principle—and it’s for me to wor! 
it out. You’ve given me a foretaste o 
the joy of being honest—of being able t 
speak out, to be myself, to tell the truth 
—of getting rid of the dodging and wrig 
gling and squirming—of being delivered 
from the daily, the hourly, terror of d 
tection. I want to be the man that God 
made and not a creature called up out o1 
nightmare. What do I care how it ends’ 
--so long as I can stand free, just once 
on my own feet, before the world and say, 
Yes, I’m Norrie Ford.” 

“Don’t you care how it ends for Evie?” 

“T do; and I believe she’ll be happie: 
this way—in the long run. I’ve kicked 
against the pricks and shirked it to 
many years not to know it. She'll suffer 
less in being true to me, while I fight 
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way, than if I were to turn my back 
her and shuffle out of her existence. 
She'll be true to me; you'll see. Ill win 
the end, and she will marry a man 

d not a shadow.” 

‘But if you went on,” she pleaded, 

ust as you had planned—and I didn’t 

y anything ?” 

‘You’d despise me. You’ve shown me 

it already. You’d despise me and you’d 

right. It would be all very well for 

e minute. It would be an easy way 
ut of a painful fix. But afterward, when 
I'd taken it, you’d never give me your 
espect again—not even the little you’ve 

en me hitherto—and God knows that 

’t have been much. I could stand 
nything in the world—anything—rather 
in that you should come to that.” 

“But I shouldn’t, when I myself had 

ssuaded you—” 

“No, no; don’t try. You’d be doing 
You’ve been to me so high and 
ily that I don’t like to think you haven't 
he strength to go on to the end. I've 
got it, beeause you’ve given it me. Don’t 
detract from your own gift by holding 
me back from using it. You found me 
a prisoner—or an escaped one—and I’ve 
been a prisoner all these years, the pris- 
oner of something worse than chains. 
Now I’m going free. Look!” he cried, 
with sudden inspiration. “I'll show you 
how it’s done. You'll see how easy it 
will be.” 

He moved to cross the room. 

“ What are you going to do?” 

She sprang up as if to hold him back, 
but his finger was on the bell. 

“You don’t mind, I hope?” he asked; 

it he had rung before she could give 
an answer. The maid appeared in the 
ioorway. 

“Ask Mr. Wayne if he would be good 

ugh to come in here a minute. Tell 

m Mr. Strange particularly wants to 
see him.” 

He went back to his place by the fire- 
ide, where he stood apparently calm, 
wing no sign of excitement except in 
ghtened color and the stillness of 
ervous tension. Miriam sank into her 

ir again. 

‘Don’t do anything rash,” she pleaded. 
Wait till to-morrow. There will al- 
ys be time. For God’s sake!” 

If he heard her he paid no attention, 
Vor. CXXI.—No. 721.—10 
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and presently Wayne appeared. He hesi- 
tated a minute on the threshold, and 
during that instant Ford could see that 
he looked ashy and older, as if something 
had aged him suddenly. His hands 
trembled, too, as he felt his way in. 

“ Good evening,” he said, speaking into 
the air as blind men do. “I thought I 
heard your voice.” 

Having groped his way across the room 
and reached the table that stood between 
the armchairs Miriam and Ford had 
occupied, he stopped. He stood there, 
with fingers drumming soundlessly on 
the polished wood, waiting for some one 
to speak. 

In spite of the confidence with which 
he had rung the bell, Ford found it dif- 
ficult now to begin. It was only after 
one or two inarticulate attempts that he 
was able to say anything. 

“TI asked you to come in, sir,” he be- 
gan, haltingly, “to tell you something 
very special. Miss Strange knows it al- 
ready. ... If I’ve done wrong in not tell- 
ing you before . you'll see I’m pre- 
pared to take my punishment. ... My 
name isn’t Strange ... it isn’t Herbert.” 

“T know it isn’t.” 

The words slipped out in a sharp tone, 
not quite nervous, but thin and worn. 
Miriam’s attitude grew tense. Ford took 
a step forward from the fireside. With 
his arm flung over the back of his chair, 
and his knee resting on the seat of it, 
he strained across the table, as if to 


annihilate the space between Wayne 
and himself. 

“You knew?” 

The blind man nodded. When he 


spoke it was again into the air. 





“Yes; I knew. You’re Norrie Ford. 
I ought to say I’ve only known it lat- 
terly—about a fortnight now.” 


“ How ?”’ 

“Oh, it just came to me—by degrees, 
I think.” 

“Why didn’t you say something about 
it?” 

“T thought I wouldn’t. It has worried 
me, but I thought I’d keep still.” 

“Do you mean that you were going to 
let everything—go on?” 

“T weighed all the considerations. 
That’s the decision I came to. You must 
understand,” he went on to explain, in a 
voice that was now tremulous as well as 
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thin, “that I’d had you a good deal on 
my mind, during these past eight years. 
I sentenced you to death when I almost 
you were innocent. It was my 
I couldn’t help it. The facts told 
dead against you. Every one admitted 
that. True, the evidence might have 
been twisted to tell against old Gramm 
and his wife, but they hadn’t been dis- 
sipated, and they hadn’t been indicted, 


knew 
duty. 


and they hadn’t gone round making 
threats against Chris Ford’s life like 
you.” 


“T didn’t mean them. It was nothing 
but a boy’s rage—” 

“Yes, but you made them; and when 
the old man was found— But I'll not 
go into that now. I only want to say 
that, while I couldn’t acquit you with 
my intelligence, I felt constrained to do 
it in my heart, especially when every- 
thing was over, and it was too late. The 
incident has been the one thing in my pro- 
fessional career that I’ve most regretted. 
I don’t quite blame myself. I had to 
do my duty. And yet it was a relief 
to me when you got away. I don’t know 
that I could have acted differently, but— 
but I liked you. I’ve gone on liking you. 
I’ve often thought about you, and won- 
dered what had become of you. And one 
day—not long ago—as I was going over 
the old ground once more, I saw I’d been 
thinking about — That’s how it 
came to me.” 

“And you were going to remain si- 
lent, and let me marry Evie?” 

The blind man reflected. 

“T saw what was to be said against it. 
But I weighed all the evidence carefully. 
You were an injured man; you’d made 
a great fight and you’d won—as far as 
ene man can win against the world. I 
came to the conclusion that I wasn’t 
called on to strike you down a second 
time, after you’d scrambled up so pluck- 
ily. Evie is very dear to me; I don’t say 
that I should see her married to you with- 
out some misgiving; but I decided that 
vou deserved her. It was a great respon- 
sibility to take, but I took it and made 
up my mind to—let her go.” 

“Oh, you’re a good man! I didn’t 
think there was such mercy in the world.” 

Ford flung out the words in a cry 
that was half a groan and half a shout 
of triumph. Miriam choked back a 


you. 
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The little man shrugged his sh 
ders deprecatingly. 

“There’s one thing I should like 
ask,” he pursued, “ among the many t! 
I don’t know anything about, and that 
don’t care to inquire into. How did , 
come by the name of this lady’s fath 
my old friend Herbert Strange ?” 


sob. 


Ford and Miriam exchanged sv 
glances. She shook her head, and 


took his cue. 

“T happened to see it in a—a sort 
—paper. I had no idea it was that of 
real person. I fancied it had come \ 
of a novel—or something like that. 
didn’t mean to keep it, but it got fasten 
on me.” 

“Very odd,” was ‘his only comment 
“Isn’t it, Miriam? Now,” he added, “ | 
suppose you’ve had all you want of 1 
so I'll say good night.” 

He held out his hand, which Fi 
grasped, clenched rather, in both his ow 

“God bless you!” Wayne murmur 
still tremulously. “God bless you—n 
boy, and bring everything out right 
Miriam, I suppose you'll come in : 
see me before you go to bed.” 

They watched him shuffle his way out 
of the room, and watched the door long 
after he had closed it. When at last 
Miriam turned her eyes on Ford th 
were luminous with the relief of | 
own defeat. 

“You see!” she cried, triumphant] 
“You see the difference between him a 
me—between his spirit and mine! N: 
which of us was right?” 

“You were.” 


CHAPTER XIX 
HE one thing clear to Miriam on tl 
following day was that she had rui: 
ed everything with astonishing complet: 
ness—a curious result to come from wh 
she was firmly convinced was “ doin: 
right.” She had caleulated that, by 
moderate measure of suffering to Evi 
and a large one to Ford, Evie’s ultimat 
welfare at least would be secured. N: 
everything was being brought to grief t 
gether. Out of such a wreck nothi: 
could be saved. 
With Ford’s desire to break the for 
which made him an impostor she ha‘ 
sympathy; but his willingness to ri 
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his life in order to be in harmony with 
iw and order again was not so easy for 
er to understand. That Ford should 
liberately seek barracks, 
hen—by her surrender on the subject 
Evie—she had made it possible for 

m still to keep the liberty of the field, 

as to her at once incomprehensible and 

ful. She had not only the sense of 
atching a man rushing upon Fate, but 
knowledge that she herself had given 

m the impetus; while she was fully 

ive to the fact that when he fell, every- 
hing she eared for in the world would 
fall with him. 

Her mind was too resourceful, her 

rit too energetic, to permit of her sit- 

ng in helpless anguish over his new de- 
ermination. She was already busy with 
plans for counteracting him, in one of 

hich at least she saw elements of 
hope. Having conceived its possibilities, 
he was eager to go and test them; but 
she had decided not to leave the house 
until she knew that Ford was really put- 
ting his plans into execation. The min- 
te Evie learned the fatal news she 

uuld have need of her, and she dared 
not put herself out of the child’s reach. 
Her first duty must be toward the fragile 
little creature, who would be crushed like 
a trampled flower. 

Shortly before noon she was summoned 
to the telephone, where Evie was asking 
if she should find her in. Miriam judged 
from the tones of the transmitted voice 
that the worst had been made known. 
She was not, however, prepared for 
the briskness with which, ten minutes 
later, Evie whisked into the room, her 
heeks aglow with excitement, and her 
avenly eyes dancing with a purely 
earthly sparkle. 

‘Isn’t this awful?’ she cried, before 
Miriam could take her into her loving 
arms. “Isn’t it appalling? But it’s not 

surprise to me—not in the least. I 
knew there was something. Haven’t I 
iid so? TI almost knew that his name 
asn’t Strange. If I hadn’t been so busy 

th my eoming-out—and everything— 
| should have been sure of it. I have- 

't had time to think of it, do you see? 
With a lunch somewhere every day at 
half past one,” she hurried on, breath- 
lessly, “and a tea at half past four, and 
a dinner at eight, and a dance at eleven, 


ehains in 


and very likely the theatre or the cpera 
in between—well, you can see I haven't 
been able to give much attention to any- 
thing else; but I knew, from the very 
time when I was in Buenos Ayres, that 
there was something queer about that 
name. I never saw a man so sensitive 
when any one spoke about his name, not 
in all my life before—and you know 
down there it’s the commonest thing— 
why, they’re so suspicious on that point 
that they’d almost doubt that mine was 
Evie Colfax.” 

She threw her muff in one direction, 
her boa in another, and her gloves in 
still another. 

“But, Evie darling, you surely did- 
n’t think—” 

“Of course I never thought of any- 
thing like this. I didn’t really think 
of anything at all. If Id begun to 
give my mind to it, I should probably 
have hit on something a great deal 
worse.” 

“What do you mean, dear? Worse— 
than what ?” 

“Worse than just being accused of 
shooting your uncle—and it was only his 
great-uncle, too. I might have thought 
of forgery or something dishonorable, 
though I should know he wasn’t capable 
of it. Being accused isn’t much. You 
can accuse any one —you could accuse 
me. That doesn’t prove anything when 
he says he didn’t do it. Of course he 
didn’t do it. Can’t any one see? My 
goodness! I wish they’d let me make the 
laws. I’d show them. Just think! To 
put a man like that in prison—and say 
they’d do such awful things to him— 
and make him change his name — and 
everything. It’s perfectly scandalous. 
It’s an outrage. I shouldn’t think such 
things would be allowed. They wouldn’t 
be allowed in the Argentine. Why, there 
was a man out there who killed his father- 
in-law — actually killed him — and they 
didn’t do anything to him at all. I’ve 
seen him lots of times. Aunt Queeni 
has pointed him out to me. He used 
to have the box next but two to ours 
at the opera. And to think they should 
take a man like Herbert, and worry him 
like that—it makes me so indignant I’d 
like to—” 

Evie ground her teeth, threw her 
clenched fists outward, and twitched her 
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skirts about the room in the prettiest pos- 
sible passion of righteous anger. 

“ But, darling,” Miriam asked, in a 
puzzled voice, “what are you going to 
do about it?” 

Evie wheeled round haughtily. 

“Do about it? What would you ex- 
pect me to do about it? DT’m going to 
tell every one he didn’t do it—that’s what 
I’m going to do about it. But of course 
not to speak of it just yet—out- 
side know. He’s going 
to Buenos Ayres to tell Unele Jarrott 
he didn’t do it—and when he 
back we’re going to make it generally 
known. Oh, there’s to be law about it— 
and everything. He means to change his 
again to what it was before— 
Ford, the name was—and I must 
Miriam, I like that a good deal better 
than Strange, if you don’t mind my tell- 
ing you. It seems odd to have so many 
Stranges—and I must say I never could 
get used to the idea of having exactly the 
same name as yours. It was almost like 
not being married outside the family— 
and I should hate to marry a relation. 
That part of it comes as a pleasant sur- 
prise, do you see? I’d made up my mind 
to Strange, and thought there was no way 
of getting rid of it, unless I—but I wasn’t 
looking ahead to anything of that kind. 
I hope I shall never—” 

“So, darling, you’re going to be true 
to him?” 

“True to him? Of course I’m going 
to be true to him. Why shouldn’t I be? 
I’m going to be more true to him now 
than I was before. He’s so noble about 
it, too. I wish you could have seen the 
way he broke it to me. Aunt Queenie 
said she never saw anything so affecting, 
not even on the stage. She was there, 
you know. Herbert felt he couldn’t go 
over it all twice, and he thought I should 
need some one to support me through the 
shock. I didn’t—not a bit. But I wish you 
could have been there, just to see him.” 

“T ean fancy it, dear.” 

“Of course I know now what you’ve 
been fidgeting about ever since he came 
to New York. He says you recognized 
him—that you’d seen him at Greenport. 
Oh, I knew there was something. But 
I must say, Miriam, I think you might 
have told me confidentially, and not let 
it come on me as such a blow as this. 


we're 
ourselves, you 


comes 


hame 





say, 





Not that I take it as a blow; though, . 

course, it upsets things terribly. W 
can’t announce our engagement for ev: 
so long, and Aunt Queenie is rushin; 
round in the motor now to take back 
what she wrote to a few people yester 
day. I can’t imagine what she’ll te] 
them, because I charged her on her sacr: 

honor not to give them the idea it w 

broken off, although I’d rather th 

thought it was broken off than that | 
hadn’t been engaged at all.” 

“Miss Jarrott takes it quietly, then ?” 

“Quietly! I wish you could see hi 
She thinks there never was anything s 
romantic. Why, she cried over him, an 
kissed him, and said she’d always be h 
friend if every one else in the world we: 
to turn against him. As a matter 
fact, the poor old dear is head over he: 
in love with him, do you see? in th 
sort of old-maid way—you know tl 
kind of thing I mean. She thinks ther 
nobody like him, and neither there is. 
shall miss him frightfully while he’ 
down there telling Uncle Jarrott. I sha 
skip half my invitations and go regular 
ly into retreat till he comes back. There’ 
lots more he’s going to tell me then- 
about what Popsey Wayne had to 
with it—and everything. I’m glad | 
doesn’t want to do it now, becaus 
my head is reeling as it is. I’ve « 
many things to think of—and so muc 
responsibility coming on me all 
onee—and—” 

“Are you going to do anything abou 
Billy ?” 

“Well, I can postpone that, at any 
rate. Thank goodness, there’s one silv: 
lining to the cloud. I was going to git 
him a pretty strong hint to-night, seeing 
Aunt Queenie has begun writing not: 
around, but now I can let him simm 
for a while longer. He won’t be able t 
say I haven’t let him down easy, poor ol 
boy. And, Miriam dear,” she continued, 
gathering up her various articles of ap- 
parel, preparatory to taking leave, “ you’!! 
keep just as quiet about it as you cai 
like a dear, won’t you? We don’t mea: 
to say a word about it outside ourselves 
till Herbert comes back from 
Uncle Jarrott. That’s my advice—and 
it’s all our advice—I mean, Aunt 
Queenie’s, too. 
law—or something. 


seeing 


Then they’re going t 
I know you won’! 
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say anything about it, but I thought I'd 
ist put you on your guard.” 


If Evie’s way of taking it was a new 
evelation to Miriam of her own mis- 
aleulation, it was also a new incentive 
to setting to work as promptly as pos- 

ble to repair what she could of the 
mischief she had made. With Evie’s 
limitations she might never know more 

the seriousness of her situation than 
bird of the nature of the battle raging 
ar its nest; while if even Ford “ went 
law,” as Evie put it, and he came off 
vietorious, there might still be chances 
for their happiness. 
Miriam was indifferent, as a man in 

e excitement of saving his children 
from fire or storm is dead to his own 
ensations. It was with impetuous, al- 
most frenzied, eagerness, therefore, that 
he went to the telephone to ring up 
Charles Conquest, asking to be allowed 
to see him privately at his office, during 

aiternoon, 

In what she had made up her mind 

) do the fact that she was planning for 
erself an unnecessary measure of sacri- 
fice was no deterrent. She was in a mood 

which self - immolation 
atural penalty of her mistakes. She 
as not without the knowledge that 
ney could buy the help she purposed 

to obtain by direct intervention; but her 
inherited instincts, seornful of round- 
about methods, urged her to pay the 
price in something more personal than 
coin. It replied in 
her self-accusation, it assuaged the bit- 
terness of her self-condemnation, to know 
that she was to be the active agent in 
putting right that which her errors of 
judgment had put wrong. To her es- 
ntially primitive soul atonement by 
roxy was as much out of the question 
as to the devotee beneath the wheels of 
Somewhere in the back- 


To anything else 


seemed the 


some degree to 


Juggernaut. 
ground of her thought there were faint 
rudential protests against throwing her- 
elf away; but she disdained them, as 
a Latin or a Teuton disdains the Anglo- 
Saxon’s preference for a court of law 

the pistol of the duellist. It was 
mething outside the realm of reason. 
Reckless impulses subdued by convent 
estraint or civilized requirements awoke 
ith a start all the more violent because 


of their long sleep, driving her to do 
that which she knew other women would 
have done otherwise or not at all. 

She was aware, therefore, of limita- 
tions in the sacrifice she was making; 
she was even aware that, in the true 
sense, it was no sacrifice whatever. She 
was offering herself up because she chose 
to—in a kind of wilfulness—but a pas- 
sionate wilfulness which claimed that 
for her at least there was no other way. 
Other women, wiser women, women be- 
hind whom there was a long, moderation- 
loving past, might obey the laws that 
prompt to the economy of oneself; she 
could only follow those blind urgings 
which drove her forefathers to fight 
when they might have remained at peace, 
or whipped them forth into the wild 
places of the earth when they could have 
stayed in quiet homes. The hard way 
in preference to the easy way was in her 
blood. She could no more have resisted 
taking it now than she could have held 
herself back eight years ago from be- 
friending Norrie Ford against the law. 

Nevertheless, it was a support to her 
to remember that Conquest’s manner on 
the occasions when business brought her 
to his office was always a little different 
from that which he assumed when they 
met outside. He was much more the 
professional man with his client, a little 
the friend, but not at all the lover— 
if he was a lover anywhere. Having 
welcomed her now with just the right 
shade of cordiality, he made her sit at 
a little distance from his desk, while he 
himself returned to the revolving chair 
at which he had been writing when she 
entered. After the preliminary greetings, 
he put on, unconsciously, the question- 
ing air a business man takes at the be- 
ginning of an interview which he has 
been invited to accord. 

“T came—about Evie.” 

Now that she was there it was less easy 
to begin than she had expected. 

“Quite so. I knew there was a hitch. 
I’ve just had a mysterious note from 
Queenie Jarrott which I haven’t been 
able to make out. Can’t they hit it off?” 

“Tt’s a good deal more serious than 
that. Mr. Strange came to see Mr. 
Wayne and me last night. I may as 
well tell you as simply as I can. His 
name isn’t Strange at all.” 
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“Ah! What’s up?” 

“Did you ever hear the name of— 
Norrie Ford?” 

“Good Lord, yes. I can’t quite remem- 
ber— Let’s see. Norrie Ford? I know 
the name as well as I know my own. 
Wasn’t that the case—why, yes, it must 
have been—wasn’t that the case Wayne 
was mixed up in six or eight years ago?” 

“Yes, it was.” 

“The fellow gave ’em all the slip, 
didn’t he?” 

She nodded. 

“Hadn’t he been commuted to a life 
sentence— ?” 

“Mr. Wayne hoped it would be done, 
but it hadn’t been done yet. He was still 
under sentence of—death.” 

“Yes, yes, yes. It comes back to me. 
We thought Wayne hadn’t displayed 
much energy or ability or foresight— 
or something. I remember there was talk 
about it, and in the newspapers there was 
even a cock-and-bull story that Wayne 
had connived at his escape. Well, what 
has that got to do with Evie?” 

“Tt has everything to do with her.” 

Conquest’s gray-green eyes blinked as 
if against the blaze of their own light, 
while his features sharpened to their 
utmost incisiveness. 

“You don’t mean to say—?” 

“TI do.” 

“Well, upon—my—!” The exclama- 
tion trailed off into a silent effort to 
take in this extraordinary piece of intel- 
ligence. “Do you mean to say the scamp 
had the cheek—? Oh no, it isn’t pos- 
sible. Come now!” 

“Tt was exactly as I’m going to tell you, 
but I don’t think you should call him a 
seamp. You see, he’s engaged to Evie—” 

“ He’s not engaged to her now?” 

“He is. She means to be true to him. 
So do we all.” 

Two little scarlet spots burned in her 
cheeks, but it was not more in the way 
of emotion than a warm partisanship on 
Evie’s account demanded. 

“Well, I’m blowed!” He swung one 
leg across the other, making his chair 
describe a semicircle. 

“Perhaps you won’t be so much— 
blowed, when you hear all I have to 
tell you.” 

“Go ahead; I’m more interested than 
if it was a dime novel.” 


” 


As lucidly as she could she gave hi 
the outline of Ford’s romance, dwellin;: 
as he had done in relating it to her, k 
on its incidents than on its mental a: 
moral effect upon himself. She su 
pressed the narrative of the weeks sp 
in the cabin and based her report e1 
tirely on information received from For 
For testimony as to his life and cha 
acter in the Argentine she had the ey 
dence of Miss Jarrott, while on the su 
ject of his business abilities—no sm: 
point with a New York business ma 
as she was astute enough to see—th 
could be no better authority than Co: 
quest himself, who, as Stephens & Ja 
rott’s American legal adviser, had ha 
ample opportunity of judging. She wa 
gratified to note that as her story pr 
gressed it called forth sympathetic looks, 
and an occasional appreciative exclam: 
tion, while now and then he slapp 
his thigh as a mark of the kin 
of amused astonishment that verges 
on approbation. 

“So we couldn’t desert him now, 
after he’s been so brave, could we?” 
she pleaded, with some amount 
confidence; “and especially when he’ 
engaged to Evie.” 

“T suppose we can’t desert him, if he’s 
sane.” 

“ Oh, he’s sane.” 

“Then why the deuce, when he was 
so well out of harm’s way, didn’t he 
stay there?” 

“Because of his love for Evie, don’t 
you see?” She had to explain Ford’s 
moral development and _ psychological 
state all over again, until he could see 
it with some measure of comprehension. 

“Tt certainly is the queerest story | 
ever heard,” he declared, in enjoyment of 
its dramatic elements, “and we’re all i: 
it, aren’t we? It’s like seeing yourself 
in a play.” 

“T thought you would look at it in 
that way. As soon as I began wonder- 
ing what we could do—this morning—! 
saw that after Evie you were the person 
most concerned.” 

“Who? I? Why am I concerned? 
T’ve got nothing to do with it?” 

“No, of course not, except as Stephens 
& Jarrott’s lawyer. When their repre- 
sentative in New York—” 

“ Oh, but, my dear girl, my duties don’t 
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olve me in anything of this kind. I’m 
é legal adviser to the firm, but I’ve 
thing to do with the private affairs of 
er employees.” 
‘Mr. Jarrott is very fond of Mr. 
~ ange - 
“Perhaps this will cool his affection.” 
I don’t think it will, as long as Evie 
sists on marrying him. I’m sure they 
in to stand by him.” 
“They won’t be able to stand by him 
ng, if the law gives him—what it meant 
give him before.” 
“Oh, but you don’t think there’s any 
ger of that?” 
“T don’t know about it,” he said, shak- 
ing his head, ominously. “ The fact that 


he comes back and gives himself up 
‘t an argument in favor of his inno- 
ice. There’s generally remorse behind 


dodge. 
Then isn’t that all the more reason 
hy we should help him?” 

“Help him? How?’ 

“ By trying to win his case for him.” 

He looked at her with eyes twinkling, 
while his fingers concealed the smile be- 
hind his colorless mustache. 

“And how would you propose to set 

t that?’ 
‘T don’t know, but I suppose you do. 
There must be ways. He’s leaving as 
soon as he can for South America. He 
thinks it may be months before he gets 
. back. I thought that—perhaps—in the 
mean time—while he won’t be able to do 
anything for himself—you might see—” 

“Yes, yes; go on,” he said, as she 
he sitated. 

‘You might see if there is any evi- 
dence that could be found—that wasn’t 
‘ound before—isn’t that the way they do 
it¢‘—and have it ready—for him when 
he ‘ame back.” 

‘For a wedding present.” 

“Tt would be a wedding present—to all 
us. It would be for Evie’s sake. You 
now how I love her. She’s the dearest 
thing to me in the world. If I could 
nly secure her happiness like that—” 

‘You mean, if I could secure it.” 

‘You’d be doing it actively, but I 
should want to co-operate.” 

“Tn what way ?”’ 

She sat very still. She was sure he 
understood her by the sudden rigidity of 
his pose, while his eyes stopped twinkling, 
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and his fingers ceased to travel along the 
line of his mustache. Her eyes fell be- 
fore the scrutiny in his, but she lift- 
ed them again for one of her quick, 
wild glances. 

“In any way you like.” 

She tried to make her utterance dis- 
tinct, matter-of-fact, not too significant, 
but she failed.- In spite of herself, her 
words conveyed all their meaning. Thx 
brief pause that followed was not less 
eloquent, nor did it break the spell when 
Conquest gave a short little laugh that 
might have been nervous and, changing 
his posture, leaned forward on his desk 
and scribbled on the blotting-pad. While 
he would never have admitted it, it was a 
relief to him, too, not to be obliged to 
face her. 

He was not shocked, neither was he 
quite surprised. He was accustomed to 
the thought that a woman’s love was a 
thing to purchase. One man bought it 
from her father for a couple of oxen, 
another from herself for an establishment 
and a diamond tiara. It was the same 
principle in both cases. He had never 
considered Miriam Strange as being with- 
out a price; his difficulty had been in 
knowing what it was. The establish- 
ment and the diamond tiara having 
proved as indifferent to her as the yoke 
of oxen, he was thrown back upon the 
alternative of heroic deeds. He had more 
than once suspected that these might win 
her, if they had only been in his line. 
There being few opportunities for that 
kind of endeavor as the head of a large 
and lucrative legal practice, the sugges- 
tion only left him cynical. In the bot- 
tom of his heart he had long wished to 
dazzle, by some act of prowess, the eyes 
that saw him only as a respectable man 
of middle age, but the desire had merely 
mocked him with the kind of derision 
which impotence gets from youth. It 
seemed now a stroke of luck which al- 
most merited being termed an act of 
Providence that there should have come 
a call for exactly his variety of “ derring- 
do” from the very quarter in which he 
could make it tell. 

“ We’ve never gone in for any criminal 
business here,” he said, after long re- 
flection, while he continued to scribble 
aimlessly, “ but of course we’re in touch 
with the people who take it up.” 
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“T thought you might be.” 

“But it’s only fair to you to tell you 
that if your motive is to save time for 
our friend in question—” 

“ That is my motive—the only one.” 

“Then, you could get in touch with 
them, too.” 

“ But I don’t want to.” 

“ Still T -hink you should consider it. 
The best legal advie@ in the world can 
be—bought—for money.” 

“T know that.” 

Lifting his eyes in a sharp look, he 
saw her head tilted back with her own 
special air of deliberate temerity. 

“ Oh, very well, then,” he said, quietly, 
resuming his scribbling again. After 
this warning he felt justified in taking 
her at her word. 

With that as a beginning she knew 
she had gained her first great point. In 
answer to his questions she told the 
story over again, displaying, as he re- 
membered afterward—but long afterward 
—a surprising familiarity with its de- 
tails. She made suggestions which he 
noted as marked by some acumen and 
laid stress on the value of the aid they 
might expect privately from Philip 
Wayne. The beauty and eagerness in 
her face fired the almost atrophied en- 
thusiasm in his own heart, while he could 
not. but see that this entirely altruistic 
interest had brought them in half an hour 
nearer together than they had ever been 
before. It was what they had never had 
till now—a bond in common. In spite 
of the persistency of his efforts and his 
assertions, he had never hitherto got 
nearer her than a statue on a pedestal 
gets to its neighbor in a similar situa- 
tion, but now at last they were down on 
the same earth together. This was more 
than reason enough for his taking up 
the cause of Norrie Ford, consecrating to 
it all his resources, mental and material, 
and winning it. 

In the course of an hour or two their 
understanding was complete, but he did 
not refer again to the conditions of their 
tacit compact. It was she who felt that 
sufficient had not been said—that the 
sincerity with which she subscribed to 
it had not been duly emphasized. She 
was at the door on the point of go- 
ing ‘away when she braced herself to 
look at him and say: 


“You can’t realize what all this mea 
to me. If we succeed—that is, if y 
succeed—I hardly dare to tell you of t 
extent to which I shall be grateful.” 

He felt already some of the hero’s ma 
nanimity as to claiming his reward. 

“You needn’t think about that,” 
smiled. “I sha’n’t. If by making Ey 
happy I can serve you I shall not a 
for gratitude.” 

She looked down at her muff ani 
smoothed its fur, then glanced up swift- 
ly. “No; but I shall want to give it.” 

With that she was gone—lighter 0! 
heart than a few hours ago it had seeme:| 
to her possible ever to be again. Her 
joy was the joy of the captain who feels 
that he has saved his ship, though his 
own wound is fatal. 


PART IV.—CONQUEST 


CHAPTER XX 

MONG the three or four qualities 

Conquest most approved of in him- 
self, not the least was a certain ca- 
pacity for the patient acquisition of the 
world’s more enviable properties. He 
had the gift of knowing what he wanted, 
recognizing it when he saw it, and wait- 
ing for it till it came within his reach. 
From his youth upward he had been a 
connoisseur of quality rather than a 
lover of abundance, while he owned to 
a talent for seeing the value of things 
which other people overlooked, and throw- 
ing them into relief when the objects 
became his. As far back as the time 
when the modest paternal heritage had 
been divided among his brothers and 
sisters and himself, he had been astute 
enough to leave the bulk of it to them, 
contenting himself with one or two bits 
of ancestral furniture, and a few old 
books, which were now known by all to 
have been the only things worth having. 
Throughout his life he had followed this 
principle of acquiring unobtrusively but 
getting exactly what he wanted. It was 
so that he bought his first horse, so that 
he bought his first motor, so that he pur- 
chased the land where he afterward built 
his house—in a distant, desolate stretch 
of Fifth Avenue which his acquaintances 
told him would be hopelessly out of reach, 
but where, not many years after, most 
of them were too late to join him. 
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In building his house, too, he took his 
time. allowing his friends to make their 
experiments around him, while he studied 
the great art of “how not to do hag 
One of his neighbors erected a Flemish 
chateau, another a Florentine palazzo, 

da third a Francois Premier /hdétel; 

his plot of ground remained an un- 
npt tangle of mullein and blue succory. 
In the end he put up a sober, handsome 
velopment on a style which the humbler 
ssers-by often called, with approval, 
good, plain American,” but whose point 
of departure was Georgian. He had the 
nstinct for that which springs out of 
the soil. He was not a Chauvinist, nor 
had he any sympathy with the jntoler- 
ably patriotic. He was merely a lover 
the indigenous. 

In much the same way he had sought 
for—and waited for—a wife. He had 
been rashly put down as “ not a marry- 
ng man,” when he was only taking his 
time. He had seen plenty of excellent 
possibilities—fine women, handsome wom- 
en, clever women, good women—any of 
whom presumably he could have had for 
the asking; but none was, in his own 
phraseology, “just the right thing.” He 
wanted something unusual, and yet not 
exotie—something obvious, which no one 
else had observed—something cultivated, 

nd yet native—something as exquisite 
as any hothouse orchid, but with the keen, 
fresh seent of the American woods and 

aters on its bloom. It was not a thing 
to be picked up every day, and so he kept 
the lookout for it, and waited. Even 
vhen he found it, he was not certain, 

n the spur of the moment, that it would 
prove exactly what he had in mind. So 
he waited longer. He watched the effect 

f time and experience upon it, until he 
was quite sure. He knew the risk he was 
running that some one else might snatch 

up; but his principle had always been 

let everything, no matter how he 
veted, go, rather than buy in haste. 

Lest such an attitude toward Miriam 
Strange should seem cold-blooded, it 
hould be said in his defence that he 

nsidered the aggregate of his senti- 

nts to be those of love, as he un- 
rstood the word. He conceded the fact 
at love, like every other desire, must 
rk to win, and proceeded’ to set about 
task according to his usual methods 
Vot. CXXI.—No. 721.—11 
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of persistent, unobtrusive siege. It was 
long before Miriam became aware of what 
he was doing, and her surprise as she 
drew back was not quite so great as his 
to see her do it. He was so accustomed 
to success—after taking the trouble t 
ensure it—that he was astonished, and a 
little angry, to find his usual tactics fail 
He did not believe that she was beyond 
his grasp; he perceived only that he had 
taken the wrong way to get her. That 
there was a right way there could be no 
question; and he knew that by patient, 
unremitting search he should find it. 

He had therefore several sources of 


satisfaction in espousing the cause of 
Norrie Ford. The amplitude of his legal 
knowledge would be to him as gay feath- 
ers to the cock; while the contemplation 
of the prize added to his self-approval 
in never doubting that it could be won. 


It was early March when Ford sailed 
away, leaving his affairs in Conquest’s 
charge, at the latter’s own request. He 
in his turn placed them in the hands of 
Kileup and Warren, who made a specialty 
of that branch of the law. The reward 
was immediate, in that frequent talks 
with Miriam became a matter of course. 

His treined mind was prompt to seize 
the fact that these interviews took place 
on a basis different from that of their 
meetings in the past. Where he had been 
seeking to gain an end he was now on 
probation. He had been told—or prac- 
tically told—that what he had been ask- 
ing would be granted, as soon as certain 
conditions were fulfilled. It became to 
him, therefore, a matter of honor, in some 
degree one of professional etiquette, to 
fulfil the conditions before referring to 
the reward. Instead of a suitor pressing 
his suit, he became the man of business 
recounting the points scored, or still to 
be scored, in a common enterprise. In 
keeping her informed of each new step 
that Kileup and Warren were taking, he 
maintained an attitude of distant re- 
spect, of which she could have nothing 
to complain. 

Expecting an equal reserve on her part, 
it was with some surprise that he saw her 
assume the initiative in cordiality. He 
ealled it cordiality, because he dared not 
make it a stronger word. Her manner 
went back to the spontaneous friendliness 
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that had marked their intercourse before 
she began to see what he was aiming at, 
while into it she threw an infusion of 
something that had not hitherto been 
there. When he came with the informa- 
tion that a fresh bit of evidence had been 
discovered, or a new light thrown on an 
old one, she listened with interest—just 
the right kind of interest—and made pre- 
texts to detain him, sometimes with 
Wayne as a third, sometimes without, for 
the pleasure of his own company. Now 
and then, as spring came on, they would 
all three, at her suggestion, cross the 
street and stroll in the Park together. 
Leaving Wayne on some convenient seat, 
they would prolong their own walk, talk- 
ing with the unguarded confidence of 
mutual trust. 

In all this there was nothing remark- 
able, as between old friends, except the 
contrast with her bearing toward him 
during the past year. He had expected 
that when Norrie Ford went finally free 
she would fulfil her contract, and fulfil 
it well; but he had not expected this in- 
stalment of graciousness in advance. It 
set him to pondering, to looking in the 
mirror, to refining on that careful dress- 
ing which he had already made an art. 
After all, a man in the fifties was young 
as long as he looked young, and accord- 
ing as one took the point of view. 

Except when Ford’s affairs came direct- 
ly under discussion, he occupied, seeming- 
ly, a secondary place in their thoughts. 
Miriam rarely spoke of him at all, and 
if Conquest brought up his name more 
frequently it was because his profes- 
sional interest in the numerous “ nice 
points” of the case was becoming keen. 
He talked them over with her, partly be- 
cause of his pleasure in the intelligence 
with which she grasped them, and partly 
because their intimacy deepened in pro- 
portion as the hope strengthened that 
Ford’s innocence would be proved. 

It was June before she heard from 
South America. Two or three letters to 
Evie had already come, guardedly writ- 
ten, telling little more than the inci- 
dents of Ford’s voyage and arrival. It 
was to Miriam he wrote what he actu- 
ally had at heart. 


“The great moment has come and 
gone,” she read to Conquest. “I have 


seen Mr. Jarrott, and made a clean breast 
of everything. It was harder than I ex 
pected, though I expected it would 
pretty hard. I think I felt sorrier 
him than for myself, which is saying 
good deal. He not only takes it to hea 
but feels it as a cut to his pride. I e: 
see that that thought is uppermost. W) 
he suffers from is not so much the fa 
that J deceived him, as that I decei 
him. I can understand it, too. In 
country where there is such a lot of t! 
sort of thing, he has never been touch 
by it before. It has been a kind of bo 
that his men were always the genui: 
article. If one of them is called Smit 
it is because he is a Smith, and not 
Vere de Vere in hiding. But that is: 
all. He took me into his family- 
his very heart. He showed that, when 
told him. He tried not to, but he couldn’ 
help it. I tell you it hurt—me. I won’ 
try to write about it. Ill tell you ever 
thing face to face, when I get up to tl! 
mark, if I ever do. 

“ As for Evie, he wouldn’t let me me 
tion her name. I didn’t insist, beca 
it was too painful—I mean, too painf 
to see how he took it. He said, in ab: 
ten words, that Evie had not been a1 
more engaged than if she had given her 
word to a man of air, and that there was 
no reason why she should be spoken 
We left it there. I couldn’t deny that 
and it was no use saying any more. T| 
only reply to him must be given by E\ 
herself. He is writing to her, and so a 
I. I wish you would help her to see that 
she must consider herself quite free, ai 
that she isn’t to undertake what she m: 
not have the strength to carry out. | 
realize more and more that I was aski) 
her to do the impossible.” 


It was an hour or two after readi 
this, when Conquest had gone away, th: 
Evie herself—as dainty as spring, i 
flowered muslin, and a Leghorn hi: 
crowned with a wreath of roses—can 
fluttering in. 

“T’ve had the queerest letter fro: 
Tnele Jarrott.” she began, breathless] 
“The poor old dear—well, somethi: 
must be the matter with him. I can’t 
for the life of me imagine what Her- 
bert can have told him, but he doesn’t 
understand a bit.” 
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Miriam locked her own letter in her 

sk, saying as she did sO: 

‘How does he show it ?’—that he does- 
‘t understand.” 

“Why, he simply talks wild—that’s 

ww he shows it. He says I am not 

consider myself engaged to Herbert 
at I was never engaged to him at 
|. I wonder what he calls it, if it 
sn’t engaged, when I have a ring 
nd everything.” 

“Tt is rather mystifying.” Miriam 
tried to smile. “I suppose he means that 
having given your word to Herbert 
Strange, you’re not to consider your- 

lf bound to Norrie Ford, unless you 

ant to.” 

“Pf! I don’t care anything about 

at. I never liked the name of Herbert 

or Strange, either. I told you that be- 
re. All the same, I wish Uncle Jarrott 
would have a little sense.” 

‘Suppose—I mean, just suppose, dear 

he felt it his duty to forbid your en- 
gagement altogether. What would you 
do then ?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be very nice of him, I 

ust say. He was as pleased as Punch 
ver it when I was down there. If he’s 

capricious, I don’t see how he can 
blame me.” 

“ Blame you, for what, dear?” 

‘For staying engaged—if it’s all 
right.” 

‘ But if he thought it wasn’t all right ?” 

‘You do, don’t you?” 

Evie, who had been prancing about the 
room, turned sharply on Miriam, who 
was still at her desk. 

“That isn’t the question—” 

“No, but it’s a@ question. I presume 
you don’t mind my asking it?” 

“You may ask me anything, darling— 
f course. But this is your uncle Jar- 
rott’s affair, and yours. It wouldn’t do 
for me—” 

“ Oh, that’s so like you, Miriam. You’d 
xasperate a saint—the way you won’t 
give your opinion when you’ve got one. 
[ wish I could ask Billy. He’d know. 
But of course I couldn’t, when he thinks 
I’m still engaged to him.” 

“What do you want to ask him, 
Evie, dear?” 

“Well, he’s a lawyer. He could tell 
e all about what it’s all about. I’m 
ire I don’t know. I didn’t think it was 


anything—and yet here’s Uncle Jarrott 
writing as if it was something awful. 
He’s written to Aunt Queenie, too. Of 
course I must stand by Herbert, whatever 
happens—if it isn’t very bad; but you 
ean see yourself that I don’t want to be 
mixed up in a—a—in a scandal.” 

Evie twitched about the room, making 
little clicking sounds with her lips, as 
signs of meditation. 

“Well, I mean to be true to him—a 
while longer,” she said at last, as if 
coming to a conclusion. “I’m not going 
to let Uncle Jarrott think I’m just a 
puppet to be jerked on a string. The 
idea! When he was as pleased as Punch 
about it himself. And Aunt Helen said 
she’d give me my trousseau. I suppose 
I sha’n’t get that now. But there’s the 
money you offered me for the pearl neck- 
let. Only I’d much rather have the 
pearl— Well, I'll be true to him, do you 
see? We’re leaving for Newport the day 
after to-morrow. They say there hasn’t 
been such a brilliant summer for a long 
time as they expect this year. Thank 
goodness, there’s something to take my 
mind off all this care and worry and re- 
sponsibility, otherwise I think I shorld 
pass away. But I shall show Uncle Jar- 
rott that he can’t do just as he likes 
with me, anyhow.” 


Evie and Miss Jarrott went to New- 
port, and it was the beginning of July 
before Miriam heard from Ford again. 
Once more she read to Conquest such 
portions of the letter as she thought he 
would find of interest. 


“Tt is all over now,” Ford wrote, “ be- 
tween Stephens & Jarrott and me. I’m 
out of the concern for good. It was some- 
thing of a wrench, and I’m glad it is past. 
I didn’t see the old man again. I wanted 
to thank him and say good-by, but he 
dodged me. Perhaps it is just as well. 
Even if I were to meet him now, I 
shouldn’t make the attempt again. I 
confess to feeling a little hurt, but I 
thoroughly understand him. He is one 
of those men—you meet them now and 
again—survivals from the old school— 
with a sense of rectitude so exact that 
they can only see in a straight line. It 
is all right. Don’t think that I com- 
plain. It is almost as much for his sake 
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as for my own that I wish he could have 
taken what I call a more comprehensive 
view of me. I know he suffers—and I 
shall never be able to tell him how sorry 
I am, till we get into the kingdom of 
heaven. In fact, I can’t explain any- 
thing to any one, except you, which must 
be an excuse for my long letters. I try 
to keep you posted in what I’m going 
through, so that you may convey as much 
or as little of it as you think fit to Evie. 
I can’t tell her much, and I see from 
the little notes she writes me that she 
doesn’t yet understand.” 


There was a silence of some time be- 
fore he wrote again. 

“TI shall not get away from here as 
soon as I expected, as my private affairs 
are not easily settled up. This city grows 
so fast that I have had a good part of 
my savings in real estate. I am getting 
rid of it by degrees, but it takes time to 
sell to advantage. I may say that I am 
doing very well, for which I am not 
sorry, as I shall need the money for my 
trial. I hope you don’t mind my refer- 
ring to it, because I look forward to it 
with something you might almost eall 
glee. To get back where I started will 
be like waking from a bad dream. I 
can’t believe that Justice will make the 
same mistake twice—and even if she 
does I would rather she had the chance. 
I am much encouraged by the last reports 
from Kileup and Warren. I’ve long felt 
that it was Jacob Gramm who did for my 
poor old uncle, though I didn’t like to 
accuse him of it, when the proofs seemed 
all the other way. He certainly bad more 
reason to do the trick than I had, for my 
uncle had been a brute to him for thirty 
vears, while he had only worried me for 
two. Now that the old chap is dead I 
should have less scruple in following it 
up—especially if the old lady is gone, 
too. She was a bit of a vixen, but 
the husband was a good old sort. I 
liked him.” 

These letters, and others like them, 
Miriam shared conscientiously with Con- 
quest. It was part of the loyalty she had 
vowed to him in her heart that she should 
keep nothing from him, except what was 
sanctified and sealed forever, as her own 
private history. In the impulse to give 
her life as a ransom for Norrie Ford’s 


she was eager to do it without reserves, 
or repinings, or backward looks—without 
even a wish that it had been possible t 

make any other use of it. If she was n 

entirely successful in the last feat, s] 

was fairly equal to the rest, so that in 
allowing himself to be misled Conquest 
could searcely be charged with fatuit) 
With his combined advantages, person: 

and otherwise, it was not astonishing that 
a woman should be in love with him; a1 

if that woman proved to be Miria 

Strange, one could only say that the w 

expected had happened, as it often does 
If, in view of all the cireumstances, hi 
dressed better than ever, and gave hi 
little dinners more frequently, while hap 
piness toned down the sharpness of h 

handsome profile to a softer line, he had 
little in common with Malvolio. 

And what he had began to drop awa 
from him. Insensibly he came to see 
that the display of his legal knowledg: 
of his carefully chosen ties, of his splen 
did equipment in house, horses, and aut: 
mobiles, had something of the major- 
domo’s strut in parti-colored hose. Th 
day came when he understood that th 
effort to charm her by the parade of thes: 
things was like the appeal to divine grac 
by means of grinding on a prayer-mill 
It was a long step to take, both in thought 
and emotion, leading him to see love, 
marriage, women’s hearts, and all kindred 
subjects, from a different point of view. 
Love in particular began to appear t 
him as more than the sum total of appr: 
bation bestowed on an object to be ac- 
quired. Though he was not prepared t 
give it a new definition, it was clear that 
the old one was no longer sufficient for 
his needs. The mere fact that this wom- 
an, whom he had vainly tempted wit! 
gifts—whom he was still hoping to cap 
ture by prowess—could come to him of 
her own accord, had a transforming effec: 
on himself. If he ever got her—by pur 
chase, conquest, or any other form of 
acquisition—he had expected to be proud: 
he had never dreamed of this curious 
happiness, that almost made him humble 

It was a new conception of life to thin! 
that there were things in it that might 
be given but which could not be bought: 
as it was a new revelation of himself t: 
perceive that there were treasures in his 
dry heart which had never before beer 
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drawn on. This discovery was made al- 
st accidentally. He stumbled on it, 
: men have stumbled on Koh-i-noors and 
Cullinanes lying in the sand. 
“ What I really came to tell you,” he 
d to her, on one they 
lled side by side in the Park, “is 
I am going away to-morrow—to the 
West—to Omaha.” 
‘Isn’t that rather sudden ?”’ 
‘Rather. I’ve thought for the last few 
lavs I might do it. The fact is, they’ve 
nd Amalia Gramm.” 


She stopped, with a sudden start of 


oceasion, as 


interrogation, moving on again at once. 


[It was a hot September evening, at the 
r when twilight merges into night. 


Chev had left Wayne on a favorite seat, 
nd having finished their own walk north- 
ard, were returning to pick him up and 
take him home. 


“ They’ve found her living with some 
he went on to explain. 
appears to have been half over the 
died—home to 
America—to Denver 
Milwaukee —to the 
where—and 
hed up in Omaha. 
the light of an 


ut there,” 


eees 
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rld since old Gramm 
back to 


( | icago — to 


Germany 


now she has 
She 


knows 

strikes me 

spirit. It 
s she has nephews and nieces all over 

the lot—and as she has the ten thousand 

d rs old Chris Ford left them—” 

“ Are they going to bring her here ?”’ 
They can’t— 


unquiet 


bedridden—paralyzed, or 
ething. They’v« got to take her testi- 
I y on the spot. I want to be theré 
they do it. There are certain ques- 
vhich it is most important to have 
asked. In a way, it is not my business; 
but I’m I’ve 
mulled over the thing so long that I think 
I see the psychology of the whole drama.” 
‘I can never thank 
1e interest you’ve shown,” she said, after 
a brief silence. 
He gave his short, nervous laugh. 
“Nor I you for giving me the chance 
to show it. That’s where the 
It’s made a different world for 
e, and me a different man in it. If any- 
body had told me last winter that I 
ld spend the whole summer in town 
rking on a criminal case—” 
‘You shouldn’t have done that. I 
anted you to go away as usual.” 
“ And leave you here?” 


going to make it mine. 


you enough for 


kindness 


comes In. 
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‘I shouldn’t have minded—as long as 
Mr. Wayne preferred to stay. It’s so hard 
for him to get about, anywhere but in the 
place he’s accustomed to. New York in 
summer isn’t as bad as people made 
me think.” 

‘I too have found that true. To m« 
it has been a very happy time. But per- 
haps my reasons were different from 
yours - 

She reflected a minute before uttering 
her next words, but decided to say them. 
“T faney our reasons were the same.” 

The low voice, the simplicity of the 
sentence, the m« anings in it and behind 
it, made him tremble. It was then, per- 
haps, that he began to see 
the true nature of 
and received. 

‘TI don’t think they can be,” he ven- 
tured, hoping to draw her on to say some- 
thing more; but she did not respond. 

After all, he reflected, as th vy con- 
tinued their walk more or less in silence, 
T would 
There was, 
standing 
land 
into it 


most clearly 
love, both as given 


words 
minute’s bliss. 
ure in 


oo many only spoil the 
too, a pleas- 
afar off to view the 
equal to that of 


especially 


promised almost 


marching when, as 
now, he was given to understand that its 


milk and honey were awaiting him. 


CHAPTER XXI 


T was the middle of October when Evie 


wrote from Lenox to say she would 


come to Ford on his 
Miriam to 
shelter for a night or two. 


town. to meet 
give her 
The Grants 
remaining abroad, Miss Jarrott had taken 
the house in Street for 


be eging 


arrival, 


Seventy-second 
another winter, but as Evie would run 
up to New York alone she preferred for 
the minute to be Miriam’s guest. 

“The fact is, I’m worried to death,” 
she wrote, confidentially, “and you must 
help me to see daylight through this 
tangled mass of everybody saying differ-. 
ent things. 


Aunt Queenie has gone com- 
pletely back on Herbert, 
Unele Jarrott has That doesn’t strike 
ne as very loyal, I must say. I shouldn’t 
think it right to desert anybody, unless 
I wanted to. I wouldn’t do it 
some one else told me to—not if he was 
my brother ten times over. I mean to 
be just as true to Herbert as I can. Not 


because 


just 


because 
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that he makes it very easy for me, be- 
cause he has broken altogether with 
Uncle Jarrott—and that seems to me the 
maddest thing. I certainly sha’n’t get 
my trousseau from Aunt Helen now. I 
don’t see what we're all coming to. 
Everybody is so queer, and they keep 
hinting things they won’t say out, as if 
there was some mystery. I do wish I 
could talk to Billy about it. Of course 
I can’t—the way matters stand. And 
speaking of Billy, that rich Mr. Bird— 
you remember I told you about him last 
winter—has asked me to marry him. 
Just think! I forget how much he has 
a year, but it’s something awful. Of 
course I told him I couldn’t give him a 
definite answer yet—but that if he in- 
sisted on it I should have to make it No. 
He said he didn’t insist—that he’d rather 
wait till I had time to make up my mind, 
if I didn’t keep him dangling. I told 
him I wouldn’t keep him doing anything 
whatever, and that if he dangled at all 
it would be entirely of his own accord. 
I think he liked my spirit, so he said he’d 
wait. We left it there, which was the 
wisest way—though I must say I didn’t 
like his presuming on his money to think 
I would make a difference between him 
and others. Money doesn’t mean any- 
thing to me, though dear mamma hoped 
she would live to see me well established. 
She didn’t, poor darling, but that’s no 
reason why I shouldn’t try to carry out her 
wishes. All the same, I mean to be true 
to Herbert just as long as possible; and so 
you may expect me on the twenty-ninth.” 

If there was much in this letter that 
Miriam found disturbing, it was not the 
thought that Evie might be false to Ford, 
or that Ford might suffer, which alarmed 
her most. There was something within 
her that cried out in fear before the pos- 
sibility that Norrie Ford might be free 
again. Her strength having sprung so 
largely from the hope of restoring the 
plans she had marred, the destruction of 
the motive left her weak; but worse than 
that was the knowledge that, though she 
had tried to empty her heart completely 
of its cravings, only its surface had been 
drained. It was to get assurance rather 
than to give information that she read 
fragments of Evie’s letter to Conquest, 
on the evening of his return from 
Omaha. He had come to give her the 
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news of his success. That it was good 
news was evident in his face when 
entered the room; and, almost afraid | 
hear it, she had broached the subject 
her anxiety about Evie first. 

“She’s going to give him the sa 
that’s what she’s going to give hi 
Conquest said, conclusively, while Miria 
folded the dashingly scribbled sheet 
“You needn’t be worried about her 
the least. Miss Evie knows her w: 
about, as cleverly as a homing }b 
She’ll do well for herself, whatever els 
she may not do. Come now!” 

“Tm not thinking of that, so much as 
that she should do her duty.” 

“Duty! Pooh! That sort of little 
crittur has no duty—the word doesn’t 
apply to it. Evie is the most skilful 
mixture of irresponsible impulse and 
shrewd calculation you'll find in New 
York. She’ll use both her gifts with per 
fect heartlessness, and yet in such a wa 
that even her guardian angel won’t kn: 
just where to find fault with her.” 

“But she must marry Mr. Ford 
now.” 

He was too busy with his own side 
the subject to notice that her asserti: 
had the intensity of a ery. He had a 
man’s lack of interest in another man’s 
love-affairs, while he was blissfully a 
sorbed in his own. 

“You might as well tell a swallow tha: 
it must migrate—now,” he laughed 
“Poor Ford will feel it, I’ve no doubt: 
but we shall make up to him for a 
good deal of it. We're going to pull 
him through.” 

For the instant her anxiety was di 
verted into another channel. “ Does 
that mean that Amalia Gramm has tol: 
you anything?” 

“ She’s told us everything. I thought 
she would. I don’t feel at liberty to giv: 
you the details before they come out at 
the proper time and place; but there’s 
no hurm in saying that my analysis of 
the old woman’s psychological state was 
not so very far wrong. There’s no ques 
tion about it any longer. We'll pull him 
through. And, by George, he’s worth it!” 

The concluding exclamation, uttered 
with so much sincerity, took her by sur 
prise, transmuting the pressure about her 
heart into a mist of sudden tears. Tears 
came to her rarely, hardly, and seldom 
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th relief. She was especially unwilling 
} , at Conquest should notice them now; 







d the attempt to dash them away only 
sed them to fall faster. She could see 
watching her in a kind of sym- 
a thetie curiosity, slightly surprised in 
turn at the unexpected emotion, and 
; trving to divine its cause. Unable to 
cel r his gaze any longer, she got up 
r rusquely from her chair, retreating into 
hav-window, where—the curtains be- 
gy undrawn—she stood looking down on 
¢ the sea of lights, as beings above the 
rmament might look down on stars. He 
aited a minute, and came near her 
when he judged that he might do 
litt disereetly. 
esn “You’re unnerved,” he said, with ten- 
ilf ! lliness. “ That’s why you’re up- 
a t. You’ve had too much on your mind. 
Ni 7 You’re too willing to take all the care on 
p vour own shoulders, and not let other 
W pe ple hustle for themselves.” 
n She was pressing her handkerchief 
st her lips, so she made no reply. 
rd [he moment seemed to him one at which 
ght go forward a little more boldly. 
le {ll the cireumstanees warranted an ad- 
rti ce from his position of reserve. 
ad a “You need me,” he ventured to say, 
nan’s with that quiet assurance which in a lover 
ha means much. “IJ understand you as no 
else does, in the world.” 
th Her brimming eyes gave him a look: 
rhe h was only pathetic, but which he 
yubt t to be one of assent. 
or I’ve always told you I could help 
pu ” he went on, with tranquil earnest- 
‘and I could. You’ve too many 
3 di rdens to earry alone—burdens that 
Dor j ‘t belong to you, but which, I know, 
told (= x | never lay down. Well, I’ll share 
her There’s Wayne, now. He’s to: 
yught h for you, by yourself—I don’t mean 
giv » from the material point of view, but 
ut at » the whole thing. It wears on you. It’s 
1ere’s ® bound to. Wayne is my friend just as 
is of ; h as yours. He’s my responsibility 
, was i = ng as you take it in that light. I’ve 
ques thinking of him a lot lately—and 
| hin I see how, in my house—I could put him 
a it!” ideally.” 
tered Still pressing her handkerchief against 
- sur r lips with her right hand, she put 
it her her left in a gesture of deprecation. 
Tears understood it as one of encourage- 





nt, and went on. 
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“ 


You must come and look at my house. 
You've never really seen it, and I think 
you'd like it. I think you’d like—every- 
thing. Ive got everything to make you 
happy; and if you'll only let me do it, 
you'll make me happy, too.” 

She felt able to speak at last. Her 
eyes were still brimming as she turned 
toward him, but brimming only as pools 
are when the rain is over. 

“JT want you to be happy. You're so 
good ... and kind 
so much for m¢ 


and you’ve done 

. You deserve it.” 
She turned away from him again. 
With her arm on the woodwork of the 
window, she rested her forehead rather 
wearily on her hand. He understood so 
little of what was passing within her 
that she found it a relief to suspend for 
the minute her comedy of spontaneous 
happiness, letting her heart ache un- 
restrainedly. Her left hand hanging limp 
and free, she made no effort to withdraw 
it when she felt him clasp it in his own. 
Since she had subscribed to the treaty 
months ago, since she had insisted on 
doing it rightly or wrongly, it made little 
difference when and how she carried the 
conditions out. So they stood hand in 
hand together, tacitly, but, as each knew, 
quite effectually, plighted. In her si- 
lence, her resignation, her evident con- 
sent, he read the proof of that love which, 

tc his mind, no longer needed words. 


Late that night, after he had gone 
away, she wrote to Evie, beseeching her 
to be true to Ford. The letter was so 
passionate, so little like herself, that she 
was afraid of destroying it if she waited 
till morning, so she posted it without 
delay. The answer came within forty- 
ight hours, in the shape of a telegram 
from Evie. She was coming to town at 
onee, though it wanted still three or four 
days to Ford’s arrival 

It was a white little Evie, with drawn 
face, who threw herself into Miriam’s 
arms at the station, clutching at her with 
a convulsive sob 

“ Miriam, I can’t do it,” 
in a kind of terror 


she whispered, 
ma They say he’s go 
ing to be put in—jail!” 

Her voice rose on the last word, so 
that one or two people paused in their 
rush past to glance at the pitifully 
tragic little face. 
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“Hush, darling,’ Miriam whispered 
back. “ You'll tell me about it as we 
go home.” 

But in the motor Evie could only ery, 
clinging to Miriam as she used to do in 
troubled moments in childhood. Arrived 
at the apartment, Wayne had to be faced 
with some measure of self-control, and 
then came dinner. It was only in the 
bedroom, when they were secure from 
interruption, that Miriam heard what 
Evie had to tell. She was tearless now, 
and rather indignant. 

“T’ve had the strangest letter from 
Herbert,” she declared, excitedly, as soon 
as Miriam entered the room. “I couldn’t 
have believed he wrote it in his senses, 
if Aunt Queenie hadn’t heard the same 
thing from Uncle Jarrott. He says he’s 
got to go to—jail.” 

There was the same rising inflection 
on the last word, suggestive of a shriek 
of horror, that Miriam had noticed in 
the station. In her white peignoir, her 
golden hair streaming over her shoulders, 
and her hands flung wide apart with an 
appealing dramatic gesture, Evie was not 
unlike some vision of a youthful Chris- 
tian martyr, in spite of the hair-brush in 
her hand. Miriam sat down sidewise on 
the edge of the couch, looking up at the 
child in pity. She felt that it was useless 
to let her remain in darkness any longer. 

“ Of course he has to,” she said, trying 
to make her tone as matter-of-fact as 
might be. “ Didn’t you know it?” 

“ Know it! Did you?” 

Evie stepped forward, bending over 
Miriam as if she meant to strike her. 

“T knew it in a general way, darling. 
I suppose, when he gives himself up to 
the police—” 

“The police?” Evie screamed. “Am 
I to be engaged to a man who—gives 
himself up to the police?” 

“Tt will only be for a little while, 
dear—” 

“T don’t care whether it’s for a little 
while or forever—it can’t be. What is 
he thinking of? What are you thinking 
of? Don’t you see? How can I face the 
world—with all my _ invitations—when 
the man I’m engaged to is—in jail?” 

Evie’s hands flew up in a still more 
eloquent gesture, while the blue eyes, 
usually so soft and veiled, were wide with 
flaming interrogation. 


“T knew that—in some ways—it might 
be hard for you—” 

Evie laughed, a little silvery mirthles 
ripple of scorn. 

“T must say, Miriam, you choose y 
words skilfully. But you’re wrong, 
you see? There’s no way in which 
can be hard for me, because there’s 
way in which it’s possible.” 

“Oh yes, there is, dear—if you | 
him.” 

“That has nothing to do with it. Of 
course I love him. Haven’t I said so’ 
But that doesn’t make any differen 
Can’t I love him, without being engaged 
to—to—to a man who has to go to jai! ?” 

“ Certainly; but you can’t love him, if 
you don’t feel that you must—that you 
simply must—stand by his side.” 

“There you go again, Miriam, with 
your queer ideas. It’s exactly what any 
one would expect you to say.” 

“T hope so.” 

* Oh, you needn’t hope so, because they 
would—any one who knew you. But | 
have to do what’s right. I know what I 
feel in my conscience—and I have to 
follow it. And besides, I couldn’t—I 
couldn’t ”—her voice began to rise again 
—“*T couldn’t face it—I couldn’t bear it 
—not if I loved him a great deal better 
than I do.” 

“That’s something you must think 
about very seriously, dear—” 

“T don’t have to,” she cried, with a 
stamp of her foot. “I know it already 
It wouldn’t make any difference if | 
thought about it a thousand years. | 
couldn’t be engaged to a man who was 
in jail, not if I worshipped the ground 
he trod on.” 

“ But when he’s innocent, darling—” 

“Tt’s jail, just the same. I can’t bi 
engaged to people just because they’re 
innocent. It isn’t right to expect it of 
me. And, anyhow,” she added, passion- 
ately, “I can’t do it. It would kill me. 
I should never lift my head again. | 
ecan’t—I can’t. It’s hateful of any on 
to say I ought to. I’m surprised at you 
Miriam, when you know how dear mamma 
would have forbidden it. It’s all very 
well for you to give advice, when you 
have no family—and no one to think 
about—and hardly any  invitations— 
Well, I can’t, and there’s an end of it 
If that’s your idea of love, then, I must 
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my conception is a little different. 
always had high ideals, and I feel 
liged to hold to them, however you may 
ndemn me.” 
She ended with a catch in her breath 
ething like a sob. 
‘But I’m not condemning you, Evie 
ir. If you feel what you say, there’s 
thing for it but to see Mr. Ford and 
| him so.” 
At this suggestion Evie sobered. She 


a long time silent before she ob- 
rved, in a voice that had become sud- 
nly ealm and_= significantly casual, 
[hat’s easy for you to say.” 

“Tf you speak to him as decidedly as 
me, I should think it would be easy 
r you to do.” 

“ And still easier for you.” 

Evie spoke in that tone of uninten- 
nal intention, which is most pointed. 
was not lost on Miriam; who recoiled 
‘om the mere thought. It seemed to 

er better to ignore the hint, but Evie, 
th feverish eagerness, refused to let 


pass. 

“Did you hear what I said?” she per- 

sted, sharply. 

“T heard it, dear; but it didn’t seem to 

to mean anything.” 

“That would depend on whether you 
heard it only with the ear, or in the 
heart,” 

‘You know that everything that has 

do with you is in my heart.” 

“ Well, then ?” 

‘But if you mean by that that I should 

ll Mr. Ford you’re not going to marry 
m—why, it’s out of the question.” 
“Then, who’s to tell him? J can’t. 
t’s not to: be expected.” 

‘But, darling, you must. This is 

ful.” 

Miriam got up and went toward her, 
it Evie, who was nervously brushing her 
ir, edged away. 

“Of course it’s awful, but I don’t see 

use of making it worse than it need 

‘ He'll feel it a great deal more, if 

» sees me, and so shall I.” 

“And what shall I feel?” Miriam 
spoke unguardedly, but Evie was too 
reoccupied to notice the bitterness of 

tone. 

‘I don’t see why you should feel any- 

ing at all. It’s nothing to you—or very 
ttle. It wouldn’t be your fault, not any 
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more than it’s the postman’s if he has 
to bring you a letter with bad news.” 

Miriam went back to her place on the 
edge of the couch, where with her fore- 
head bowed for a minute on her hand she 
sat reflecting. 

“ Darling,” she began, “I want to tell 
you something—” 

But before she could proceed Evie 
flung the hair-brush on the floor and ut- 
tered a great swelling sob. With her 
hands hanging at her sides, and her 
golden head thrown back, she wept with 
the abandonment of a child, while sug- 
gesting the seraphiec suffering of a griev- 
ing angel by some old master. 

In an instant Miriam had her in her 
arms. It was the appeal she had never 
been able to resist. 

“There, there, my pet,” she said, 
soothingly, drawing her to the couch. 
“Come to Miriam, who loves you.” 

Evie clung to her piteously, with 
flower-like face tilted outward and up- 
ward for the greater convenience of 
weeping. 

“Oh, I’m so lonely,” she sobbed. “ I’m 
so lonely ! I wish dear mamma 
... hadn’t died.” 

Miriam pressed her the more closely. 

“T’m so lonely and everything’s 
so strange ... and I don’t know what 
to do... and he’s going to be put in 
jail... and you’re so unkind to me... . 
Oh, dear! ...I can’t tell him... I 
can’t tell him...I can’t... Ican’t...” 

She pillowed her head on Miriam’s 
shoulder, like a child that would force 
a caress from the hand that has just 
been striking it. In spite of her knowl- 
edge to the contrary, Miriam had the 
feeling of having acted selfishly. 

“No, darling,” she said, at last, as 
Evie’s sobs subdued into convulsive trem- 
blings, “you needn’t tell him. I'l see 
him. He’ll understand how hard it’s been 
for you. It’s been hard for every one— 
and especially for you, darling. I'll do 
my best. You know I will.. And I’m 
sure he’ll understand. There, there,” she 
comforted, as Evie’s tears broke out 
afresh. “ Have your ery out, dear. It 
will do you good. There, there.” 


So Evie went back next day to Lenox, 
while Miriam waited for Ford. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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OTS o’ people marries on less than 
nine dollars a week,” said Dave. 
“?Tain’t enough,” Luella an- 
swered, with her air of superior wisdom. 
“Tt might be enough for two, but there’s 

yer old man to keep.” 

“ Aw, his keep don’t amount to nothin’ 
—well, hardly nothin’,” Dave hastened 
to amend, seeing the dissent on Luella’s 
face. “Johnny Smith at the shop mar- 
ried when he was only gettin’ eight 
dollars. An’ Frank Clark wasn’t only 
gettin’ nine, the same as me, when he 
married, an’ you know they get along 
all right.” 

Luella shook her head. “ You’d have 
three to keep right from the start,” 
she said. “ Nine dollars ain’t enough 
for three.” 

“But he earns something himself,” 
Dave said, suddenly. His face, which 
had settled into the lines of dejection 
which Luella’s refusal to agree to an 
immediate marriage always brought 
there, brightened. It had come to him 
in a sudden illuminating memory that 
the room which Paudeen styled his 
‘shop” was never quite destitute of 
shoes, presumably there to be repaired. 
Certainly often, when he returned from 
his day’s work, he found Paudeen at his 
hench working. If Dave had heretofore 

: given any thought to that work, it cer- 
tainly had not been as to its monetary 
value. It had seemed to him a mere 
clinging to custom and habit on Pau- 

part. But now there sprang up 

a hope that it had some value, some- 

thing to supplement those nine weekly 
dollars that to him seemed ample to marry 

on, but which, inexplicably, to Luella did 

not seem sufficient. Her refusal to marry 
upon that sum was all the more inexpli- 
cable to Dave since few of the married 
couples of his and Luella’s acquaintance 
had any more. Many had less, owing to 
loss of time. Dave, handy man in a large 
paint establishment, seldom lost any time. 


: 
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‘He don’t earn nothin’,” said Lu 
with vehemence. “ Ten cents for a pat 
once in a while p’r’aps. What’s that? 
I'd marry you on the nine dollars 
tight, Dave,” she said, after a whil 
the vehemence had left her voice; it 
soft, alluring—“if there was just 
an’ you; but there’s him, an’ nine doll: 
ain’t enough to keep three.” 

“Knighton’s don’t never pay no mo 
We won’t never get married,” Dave sa 
gloomily. 

“°Tain’t my 


was 


fault.” Lwuella’s v 
unfamiliar with that tremor in 
“Oh, Dave, if you hadn’t yer old m: 
to keep—” 

They had been walking home fr 
work together, and with the last wor 
Luella’s door was reached. Dave felt 
soft touch on his hand, and then s!| 
disappeared within the building with : 
other farewell. Dave stared after | 
bewilderedly. His slow mind often fail 
to keep pace with the quickness of Liv 
la’s moods, and it took him some ti) 
to realize what this unwonted display 
feeling on her part meant. When he ( 
realize it, it was with a sense of exult 
tion. Until now Luella’s refusal to mai 
rv him on his present earnings had be: 
attributed to moods, to a whim, 
feminine caprice; in gloomy moment 
to a fear that perhaps she did not cai 
for him. 

Dave did not remember a time wh 
he did not love Luella. As a boy, sile 
slow-moving, slow-thinking, he had 
adored the flashing, bird-like child 
Grown to manhood, his love had lost 
nothing in intensity. He never kn 
how or why he had expressed his lov. 
It had certainly not been with any ho) 
of its being reciprocated. It had n 
more entered his mind that Luella could 
love him than that he could take wings 
and fly. When he found that she did. 
to his adoration was added a sense of 
gratitude that intensified that adoration 
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thousandfold. Dave’s regard for Lu- 


lla was something like what a very 


igious person may feel for his God, 


verential, wondering, always a little 


ed. feeling intensely his own un- 

rthiness, but worshipping with the 

ater devotion because of that very 
rthiness. 

But now that attitude of reverential 

rship was largely swept away. An 


together human passion took its place. 


Luella eared, as that unwonted quiver 
her voice and the longing it had ex- 


essed seemed to indicate, why, then it 


st be something more than caprice 
made her hang back. Perhaps nine 
ars was really not enough for three. 


fter all. it was the wife who had to do 


scraping and managing. Dave heard 
r voice again, “I’d marry you on the 
e dollars if there was just me an’ 
’ and for a moment his whole being 


se in revolt against the circumstance 
hat stood between him and the consum- 


ition of his happiness—the necessity of 

pporting his helpless old father. 

The revolt died down as quickly as it 

| risen. He began to walk on again. 

t Luella’s words kept echoing in his 

rs. She had said words to the like ef- 
before, but they had carried no spe- 
significance to Dave. She had been 


erely stating a fact, not voicing a 


rievanee that might be remedied. That 


should continue to support Paudeen, 
he had for years past supported him, 
as much in the nature of things 
that he should continue to eat three 
saday. And this was not the result 
ny strong filial feeling on Dave's 
He was conscious of no such feel- 
it was the result of the uncon- 
is sense of the obligations imposed 
their relationship. 
Paudeen had had supper ready for some 
before Dave came, but his lateness 
not make Paudeen impatient. Paudeen 
never impatient. He was very busy 
lay long in his “shop.” Several pairs 
shoes had been left on his hands. 
ese Paudeen patched and unpatched 
| repatched again. Until lately Paudeen 
| always been very happy. The years 


| 


| left him his dreams. As he sat alone 


day he was big with schemes and 


rojects of all he was going to do for 


ve. In the daytime, when he was alone, 


Dave was still the little boy to b pro- 
vided for and made a gentleman of. 
And at the day’s end when he came home, 
big and broad-shouldered and strong, in 
some inexplicable way his bigness and 
strength only added to Paudeen’s hap- 
piness. It was as if a parent could know 
the unique joy of having a son, small and 
soft and dependent, and at the same time 
see that son grown to virile manhood. 

But lately Paudeen had not been so 
happy. Sometimes in the midst of his 
most glowing dreams he would lay down 
his work with a dim sense of its futility, 
and with Dave’s home-coming that sense 
increased. An impalpable something 
had come between them. If Paudeen 
could have reasoned it out, he could hav 
traced the beginning of that something 
to the time when Luella, whom he had 
seen grow up, came to be recognized as 
Dave’s “girl.” Paudeen was pathetical- 
ly willing to love her, and Luella seemed 
more than willing to be loved. It was 
not anything in the girl’s manner toward 
him that caused Paudeen that vague un- 
easiness that could hardly be called un- 
happiness. Consciously, he did not even 
attribute that new strange feeling to her. 
She was so soft and pretty and winning 
Under her apparent softness and winning- 
ness it would take one much more guile- 
ful than Paudeen to discern anything 
inimical to his interest. 

When Dave came in, Paudeen looked 
up from his work with the glad smile 
that sight of Dave always brought to 
his face. 

“Yer late, aren’t ye?” he remarked. 

‘I was late leavin’ the shop,” Dave 
vouchsafed, briefly. 

Lateness in leaving the shop was not 
the reason for his lateness in reaching 
home; he had not been delayed more than 
a few minutes beyond the usual time 
for leaving. Luella worked in a glove 
factory contingent to the paint establish- 
ment. Every night Dave met her and 
they rode home on the trolléy together. 
To-night he had begged her to walk. 
That had oceurred before, as often as he 
could coax Luella to walk home, and he 
had never hesitated to tell Paudeen why 
he was late. But to-night he could not 
speak Luella’s name. Paudeen’s greet- 
ing, the low dark rooms, that until now 
had never seemed to him squalid, brought 
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back again that surge of revolt. And 
Dave was ashamed. 

‘But I kep’ yer supper hot,” Paudeen 
added, cheerfully. 

While Dave washed himself, Paudeen 
set the supper on the table. Paudeen 
waited on Dave before he began his own 
supper. Nothing was apparently dif- 
ferent from what it had been at the eve- 
ning meal for years. But there was a 
vast difference. And the difference did 
not arise out of Dave’s failure to respond 
to Paudeen’s remarks. Paudeen could 

happily to himself without 
ever receiving an answer. His talk sel- 
dom called for an answer, and to a 
Dave had retained the 
silence which had characterized him as 
a child. And presently Paudeen seemed 
to feel the differenee, seemed to feel that 
Dave’s silence imported more than usual. 
He looked at him onee or twice, with that 
new, wistful, half-appealing gaze which 
of late his face had often worn; then he, 
too, fell silent, his head hanging down 
a littl. He did not care whether he 
ate any more supper or not. 

Dave was as oblivious to his silence 
as he had been to his former garrulity. 
He ate his supper.steadily, to all appear- 
ance intent upon it. In reality he did 
not know what he was eating. A whole 
range of new emotions seemed to have 
been born within him. He did not see 
Paudeen in the chair opposite him. He 
saw Luella—Luella his wife; and he was 
no longer in the dark low-ceilinged room, 
where all his meals since memory began 
had been eaten, but in the bright, if tiny, 
kitchen of the new flats for working- 
men, which were being built out near the 
He and Luella had gone through 

Saturday half-holiday, and 
Luella had laughingly picked their rooms. 
The suite with accommodation for a 
couple could be within reach of men 
whose earnings were no more than Dave’s, 
but not the suites giving accommodation 
for three or more. 

“So we couldn’t live here, even if 
we was married, ‘count o’ yer old man,” 
Luella had said. “ But I’d love to,” she 
added. “ My! couldn’t I just make them 
rooms cozy!” She looked about her lin- 
geringly, wistfully. 

At the time Dave had accepted the 
fact of their inability to live in the new 


talk away 


ma rked degree 


factory. 
them one 


flats, even if they were married, in t!] 
spirit with which he accepted the fact 
that Luella considered nine dollars 
sufficient for three, a thing which cou! 
not be mended, since he only earned ni: 
dollars, and he had Paudeen to kee; 
But with those new emotions had co 
quickened perception. The way out w: 
30 obvious now that he was amazed 
had not occurred to him before. H 
was not obliged to continue to sw 
port Paudeen. 

And at that he rose from the tal 
hastily and went into the outer roo 
where Paudeen did his work. The id 
was startling, unwelcome. If Paud 
earned anything at all worth while, 
might not be necessary to carry it int 
practice. Dave looked through the sho 
on the shelf eagerly. There was on 
one pair which looked as if they might 
be there for bona fide repairs. But tl 
repairs consisted only of a tiny pate 
on each shoe, for which not more th: 
twenty cents could be charged. All th 
others had manifestly been in the sh 
for a lengthy period, uncalled for, a 
they bore signs of having been mend 
and unmended and _ remended 
That was why Paudeen always seemed 
Clearly there was nothing ¢ 
be hoped for from that source. 

Paudeen was clearing away the supper 
dishes. Glancing through the door 
he passed back and forth, he saw Day 
make his eager inspection. That Dav 
should look at his work made Paudeen ver. 
happy. He had always had much pric 
of craft, and as he sat at his bench al 
day it really seemed to him that he did 
important work, not mere patching an‘ 
mending, but finished beautiful products 
of his skill, the skill that was to win s 
much for Dave. And now Dave was ad 
miring those finished beautiful products! 
As he went about tidying up the roon 
Paudeen was happier than he had be: 
for a long time. 

3ut his happiness did not last long 
Presently Dave came in and put on hi: 
coat and took his hat from the peg and 
went out. 
Dave to go out after supper; nothing 
unusual that he should go silently; but 
Paudeen caught a glimpse of his fac 
and there was something in it; that some 
thing—Paudeen could not give it a nam 


} 


agai! 


so busy. 


It was nothing unusual for 
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deepened and strengthened, which here- 
fore had had the effect of partially 
spelling the illusionary world in which 
gut never before had it 
ad the effect of wholly sweeping it away. 


Paudeen lived. 
: and saw 
a dark little room. 
nstead of the array of shining shoes, 
duet of his skill, saw the few worth- 
pairs; knew himself to be, not the 
lled and capable workman of that il- 
sionary world, but a broken old man, 
arded as crazy, not much good to any 
e, hindrance, perhaps, rather than help 
Dave 


Paudeen went into the ‘shop ” 


for what it was: 


Dave walked about the streets until 
. trying to get accustomed to the idea, 
Paudeen sat in his shop with hang- 
g arms and drooping head, his world 
ept bare of illusions. 
Dave got accustomed to the idea. It 
nained still unweleome, but no longer 
tartling. He saw very little of Luella 
the few days that intervened between 
he time the idea first occurred to him 
d when he made up his mind that he 
ild earry it into execution. The fac- 
ry where she worked had closed down 
-a week, and an aunt who was paying 
r a visit kept her time occupied in the 
In reaching his decision Dave 
s not swayed by any further sugges- 
from Luella, or by the distraction 
her presence. From the windows of 
room where he worked he could see 
e block of new flats, now nearing com- 
tion. Dave often looked out of the 
ndow. Sometimes on his way home 
would go a block out of his way to 
ss them, and would stand looking up 
the rooms which Luella had chosen. 
ll, she would live there. Imagination 
come to Dave, and it became very 
id at thought of Luella’s surprise when 
should tell her. And not only surprise, 
joy, too, he felt, and the blood ran 
fter through his veins. There were 
ns in connection with that new power 
being able to picture things, but the 
ins were more than offset by the joy 
being able beforehand to see the hap- 
ness on Luella’s face when he should 
ll her; standing before those blank 
alls to be able to see behind them cozy, 
ghted rooms: their home—his and Luel- 
a’s. The pains related to Paudeen. In 
picturing Luella’s joy it was inevitable 


nings. 


that he should also think of Paudeen— 
Paudeen, who too must be told, but to 
whom the telling would bring no joy. 
But Dave had plenty of precedent for 
what he was doing. His case was un- 
h 
maintenance of Paudeen had been a bar 
to his marriage. 


usual only by reason of the fact that 


The obligation of sup- 
porting aged parents seemed to rest light- 
ly on the men of his acquaintance, men 
among whom he worked. They married, 
if they so desired, without any regard 
to it. 

Dave was to see Luella when he quit 
work on Saturday, and then he was going 
to tell her. They always spent the 
Saturday half-holiday together. On this 
particular Saturday he changed his 
clothes at the shop to avoid the neces- 
sity of going home. Just as he was 
leaving, a message came from the office 
the manager wanted to see him. Impa- 
tient to be away, Dave went reluctantly. 
The manager was alone in the office and 
was writing when Dave entered. He 
looked up with a nod and went on 
writing until he had finished, then he 
leaned back in his chair and looked at 
Dave, saying: 
how long?” 
Dave mentioned his length of service. 


‘You have been with us 


“T see,” said the manager, with a 
slowness that was tantalizing to Dave’s 
impatience. “King, our shipper, is 
leaving. The foreman speaks well of 
your steadiness and faithfulness. We 
thought of you to fill his place. What 
do you say?” 

Dave said nothing. 

“Tt will be twelve dollars a week to 

commence,” the manager went on. 
“Well”—a sharp note came into his 
voice as Dave continued to stare—* don’t 
you think you’d care for it?” 
Dave’s voice broke on almost 
“Sir, if tryin’ my level best ‘Il 
do it, you'll never be sorry you gave me 
the job.” 

‘T don’t believe we shall,” the manager 
said, vaguely touched. “ That’s ail right, 
then. You'll start in on Monday.” He 
dismissed him with a nod. 

Dave stumbled out of the office some- 
how. He was as one dazed. There would 
never be any necessity now for telling 
Paudeen. And Luella should have her 
flat. Yes, and a better than the one she 


‘ Care!” 
a sob. 
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had originally chosen. 
exuberant. 


His joy became 
He wanted to shout the news 
of his unbelievable good fortune to the 
passers-by. He broke into a dancing run 
on his way to the ear. 

Luella was alone in her room when he 
burst in breathless from his race up the 
four flights of stairs. 

“Gracious!” she cried. 
been hurryin’ for? 
anywhere yet.” 

“T got a raise—a new job,” panted 
Dave. “The shipper’s left. They’ve 
given me hisejob. Twelve dollars a week. 
We can get married right away.” 

“Can we?” said Luella. 

Dave looked at her. Her face had 
lighted up momentarily at his announce- 
ment, but the joy which in imagination 
he had seen upon it was not there. 

“Yes, we can,” he said, doggedly. 
“You was always sayin’ nine dollars 
wasn’t enough to marry on. Now there 
ain’t no more excuse.” He came closer 
to her. “ Luella, I was comin’ to-day to 
tell you that we’d get married anyhow. 
I couldn’t wait no longer. I was goin’ 
to let the old man go to a Home if ’twas 
him that was keepin’ us from marryin’. 

3ut now there’ll be lots for us all.” His 
voice rang out joyous. 

“Twelve dollars ain’t such a awful 
lot.” murmured Luella. 

Dave caught hold of her arm. “ Look 
a-here, Luella, don’t you want to mar- 
ry me?” 

“Yes, I do.” Luella had never heard 
that note in his voice before. She 
leaned up against him. “ Dave, will yer 
old man have to live with us?” 

“Course he will. Where else would 
he live?” Dave slipped his arm about 
her. “Them new flats ’ll be ready in a 
little while. We'll have one o’ the five- 
roomed ones.” 

Luella turned her face against his 
shoulder. “ Dave,” she said, in a whis- 
per, “you was goin’ to put the old man 
in a Home if you hadn’t got this 
Why can’t you put him in a 
Home anyway 2” 

“Because I'll be earnin’ enough to 
keep him an’ you too.” 

“But I don’t want him to live with 
us.” Luella whispered, her face tight 
against his snoulder. 

“T don’t know what you mean!” 


“What you 
It’s too early to go 


new job. 


cried 


Dave. “ What harm will him livin’ wit 
us do you? It looks like you don’t ca: 
for me at all, Luella?” 

“Oh, I do, I do, I do,” she press 
closer to him with each _ repetiti: 
“You know I could ’a’ been goin’ wit 
other fellows—I could ’a’ been marr 
long ago if I’d wanted to. But I want: 
you.” She rose suddenly on tiptoe a 
kissed his lips, and then as sudden 
withdrew from his tightening arm, stan 
ing at a little distance. “ Dave, you gott 
choose between me an’ the old man.” 

Dave looked at her piteously. Luel 
had never kissed him like this before. 

“Aw, what you got agin’ him, Luell: 
He won’t be no trouble to you at all.” 

Luella was silent for a minute, loo 
ing down. Dave had never noticed ho 
long her lashes were until now. 

“Dave, he ain’t yer own old man; | 
ain’t yer own father at all,” she sa 
at last. 

“ What?” said Dave. 

“He ain’t yer own father,” repeat: 
Luella. “He ain’t nothin’ to you at al 
He just took you when you was littl 


Aunt Kate—she’s only stepped next door 


-—knows all about it, an’ she'll tell y 
the same.” 

Dave said nothing. 

“ An’ I wouldn’t live with him,” went 
on Luella, a little breathless, “no matt: 
how much money you was earnin’. [ 
didn’t say nothin’ to you before, ’c 
nine dollars ain’t nothin’ to get marri 
on. But now you'll have to choose b 
tween me an’ him. We been goin’ to 
gether long enough. People I know 
always askin’? me when I’m goin’ 
get married.” 

Before Dave could find any voice to a1 
swer, the door opened and a massive won 
an entered. Nodding to Dave, she san 
heavily into a chair, then perceivin: 
something electric in the atmospher 
looked inquiringly at her niece. 

“TDave’s got a raise to twelve dollar 
a week,” Luella explained. “He want 
to get married right away, an’ have t! 
old man live with us. I told him.” 


“No, he ain’t yer father,” the biz 


woman said, in answer to Dave’s loo! 
“He took you when you wasn’t kne: 
high to a grasshopper.” She grew remi 
niscent. 








“My! but you was the solemn 
little shaver, an’ I thought him as crazy 
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ts a loon for sayin’ he’d keep you, when 
| was goin’ to put you in a Home. Dear, 
lear! an’ to think that you should grow 
ry an’ marry Luella, who wasn’t more 
than thought on at that time.” 

“ Who was my father?” asked Dave. 

‘No great things to boast on,” the 

woman said, tartly. “ He went off 

ind left you, to starve for all he cared. 
He owes me to this day for boardin’ an’ 
takin’ care 0’ you. l’ll have to take it 
wut in visitin’? when you an’ Luella gets 
married,” she laughed. 

“TDave ain’t said yet who he’s goin’ 

choose between,” put in Luella. 

The big woman smiled with the wisdom 
of her greater experience. “ It ain’t hard 
ess who he’ll choose,” she said. 


) “ Fathers and mothe rs has to take a 
back seat when a girl comes along—or a 


fellow, either, for that matter.” She 

ed a littl. “It’s nature, I guess, 
an’ I suppose it’s right.” 

‘T never cared for no one like I cared 

for Luella,’ Dave said, with difficulty. 

“But him— Aw, it don’t seem right 

to let him go—an’ him keepin’ me. An’ 

when I’m able to keep him, to keep thi 

two o’ them.” He glanced from one to 


« the other pleadingly, piteously. 
‘IT won’t live with him,” said Luella, 
th finality. “ An’ as for him keepin’ 
how long did he keep you?” A 
hrill note came into her voice. “ Haven’t 
you been keepin’ yerself since you was 
the height o’ me knee, sellin’ papers when 
vou was too small to do anything else, 
’ keepin’ him, too, for years an’ years? 
[ guess all he spent on yer keep didn’t 
amount to a row of pins. You don’t owe 
him nothin’.” 
‘Luella’s right,” said the big woman. 
“He had a lot o’ talk "bout all he was 
goin’ to do for you when he took you, 
but I didn’t take no stock in it. I guess 
he was willin’ enough, but he just wasn’t 
able: any one could ’a’ seen that. An’, 
; as Luella says, you’ve paid him back for 


, a anything he done for you. You can’t 
blame her for wantin’ to be by hersel’ 
vhen she’s married. I won’t say that it 
in’t goin’ to be hard on the old man, 
, Lord! life’s hard whichever way you 
ke it, an’ old people can’t expect to 
nd in young folks’ way. The young 
ople must look out for themsel’s. When 

| get too fleshy to work, an’ all my sav- 


hut 
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in’s gone, I don’t expect nothin’ but to 
go to a Home. Old folks must make 
way for young folks. It’s the way o’ th 
world,” she concluded, philosophically. 

Dave was gazing at Luella as if he 
could not take his eyes from her. Never 
had she seemed to him so pretty. Never 
had _ her eyes seemed so deeply blue; 
never had the slender figure seemed so 
full of grace and allurement. Her lips 
as she returned his gaze were parted in 
a smile, half of triumph, half of appeal, 
as if with the certainty of her power over 
him was mingled a little dread. Dave 
removed his gaze with difticulty. 

‘I guess Ill be goin’ now,” he said. 
“Tm confused like. I always thought o’ 
him as my father.” 

- Yes, poor bov,” agreed the big woman. 
“ An’ don’t you be frettin’ “bout him hav- 
in’ to go to a Home. Folks in them 
IIomes is well looked after. You’ve done 
ver duty to him, same as if you was his 
son. Now you have to look after yersel’, 
An’ I guess he wouldn’t want to stand 
in yer way.” 

Luella followed him when he left the 
room. “™ Dave, it’s because I eare for 
you so much that I don’t want any- 
body else with us, just me an’ you 
together. You ain’t mad with me?” 
she whispered. 

Dave wheeled upon her and took her 
in his arms. Lifting her bodily from her 
feet, he held her against him so tightly 
that she gave a little ery. 

“No, I ain’t mad. Luella, kiss me 
like you kissed me a while ago.” 

She hesitated a minute, but complied, 
kissing him not onee, but twice, in 
a quick, breathless way. Then Dave 
set her upon her feet, and she ran 
back to her room. Her smile was whol- 
ly triumphant. 

Dave had no definite idea what he 
was going to do when he left Luella. 
He did not turn homeward. He was, as 
he had told the big woman, confused 
So many new emotions had been his 
recently that for a time his mind failed 
to grasp the meaning of what he had 
been told. That Paudeen was not his 
father did not bring with it the sense 
of shock it might have brought had Dave 
been more conscious of affection for him. 
What was uppermost in his mind was a 
feeling of dismay at the shattering of 
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the castles he had built on the foundation 
of those twelve dollars a week. There 
would be plenty for every one, Luella and 
Paudeen too. The prospect of being able 
to provide for those two had made life 
look very rosy to Dave. 

But presently the alternative which 
Luella had presented forced itself sharp- 
ly in on his mind. He must choose be- 
tween her and Paudeen. Feeling still 
her kisses upon his lips—kisses that had 
stirred unexpected depths in his nature— 
there seemed to be no choice left him. 
His whole being cried out for her, de- 
manded her as imperatively as_ the 
body demands food. And then Pau- 
deen’s face rose before him, and in 
the sudden stress of feeling awakened 
by two such conflicting desires his 
step, which had been loitering, aimless, 
quickened almost to a run. He recalled 
the big woman’s words, “ He had a lot 
o’ talk ’bout all he was goin’ to do for 
you.” Dave knew that “lot o’ talk” by 
heart; was familiar with all the great 
things that were to be done for him, the 
constantly laid plans that had never come 
to anything. Those plans were being 
laid to this day. The “things” were yet 
going to happen. Even as a very small 
boy Dave had instinctively known that 
those plans and dreams could not alter 
his manifest destiny, that of earning his 
living at as early an age as possible. 
He had never taken them seriously. 
One did not need to be very mature to 
realize Paudeen’s incapability. And so, 
while Paudeen had dreamed of the great 
things he would do for Dave, at @ very 
early period of his life Dave had begun 
to do things for himself, and for Paudeen 
too. Perhaps, in a material sense, Pau- 
deen owed more to Dave than Dave owed 
to him. 

But Dave could not look at it in a 
material sense. Further words of the big 
woman recurred to him: “ He was willin’ 
enough, I guess, but he just wasn’t able; 
any one could see that.” Yes, any one 
could see it. Dave went back all the 
vears that had passed and saw Paudeen 
then very little different from what he 
was to-day. At his best he could only 
have been able to eke out the barest 
existence. No wonder the big woman 
had thought him “crazy as a loon” for 
burdening himself in his condition with 


a child. That would be the unanimon 
verdict of every one who knew him. 

But it could not be Dave’s verdi 
He became suddenly indescribably mov 
at thought of Paudeen, a child hims 
in his inability to fight life’s batt] 
taking care of him when his own fat] 
had forsaken him. 

And then the alfernative faced hi 
again—Luella or Paudeen. Soth fa 
rose before him and he seemed to be t: 
in two. Luella’s eyes, bluer than he | 
ever seen them, looked deep into his ow 
he felt the softness and warmth of | 
lips against his, saw her half-appeali 
smile. Paudeen’s face wore that wistf 
look which of late had become habit 
to it. More than ever Dave seemed 
be torn in two. 

He had paid no attention to the dir 
tion he was taking. He had not meant 
come home, but here he was at the do 
and as far as ever from a decision. Pau 
deen was in the outer room, sitting besi: 
his bench, in his hand a worn old sh 
He had been working on it, but h 
stopped suddenly. The illusions, that h: 
been swept away by the look he had se 
on Dave’s face, came back very slow! 
He sometimes sat idle for hours togeth 
his head drooping as it drooped no 
He looked up as Dave entered. 

“T thought you was out with Luell: 
he said, with surprise. 

Dave didn’t answer. Dark as the ro 
was, he could see that wistful look in Pa 
deen’s eyes, noted the dejected hangi: 
head, and pity, poignant, melting, mo 
solicitous than the tenderest love, sl 


through him. A lump rose in his throat; 


he could not speak for a minute or two. 
“T ain’t goin’ out with Luella 1 


more,” he said at last. His lips wer 


white with the agony of his renunciatio! 
He stooped and put his arm about t! 
bent shoulders. “Me an’ you ’ll go o 
together after this—father.” 


And with the utterance from his heart 


of that name, David knew that he lov: 
Paudeen, and had loved him all his life 


Paudeen smiled up at him, the ol 


smile of child-like happiness. 
“T don’t know when I'll find time + 


go anywheres, I’m that busy,” he said, 


importantly, and fell happily to work « 


the sorry old shoe, which had suddenly 
been transformed into a beautiful new one. 
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the small plants 


BY HOWARD 


NCOMING steamers occasionally r 


rt having passed through large 


ces of carmine or purple-colored 
and the voyager in tropic seas 
see the midnight ocean silvered 
phosphorescence; but, except 
these manifestations of infinitesimal 


congregation, the sea’s micro 


Microscopic Animals of the Sex 


THEIR RELATION TO THE BEGINNINGS OF LIFE AND MIND 


J. SHANNON 


which harbors a natural aggregati 


f microsecopie life A smal] trag 
ment of bark, streaming with _ tin 
plant-like growths, is eut from th 


water-worn timbers which the receding 
tide has exposed; and this apparently ir 


ignificant fragment, populous with curi 


ous life, is placed in a glass of water 





e is seldom made visible to the heneath the microscope With a low 
d vision. Yet these creatures ex- power lens the general nature of its 
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remarkabk 
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re, give 
n other 
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d reveal to 
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et t he pre 
mind and 
btain a clear 
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| with respect 
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stemmed decorations will be discovered. 
A lens of higher power, when focussed 
upon the mouldering bark-surface, will 
discover another finer forestration there; 
and another lens of still higher power, 
when directed at the base of these second 
growths, will reveal yet a finer, more 
minute colony of stalked animal forms, 

the protozoans, 

simplest and 


most ancient 
4, , order of ani 
4aIS mal life. Thess 
VW L- ’ . 
; ‘ hree orders of 
ee / -s ° 
V7 magnaheation 
\ h 1 "4 . ° 
I in the micro- 
5 ay ; 
scople realm 
May proyx rly 
he designated 
as worlds, for 


each has its 
complement of 





3 free-moving in 
hal itants; and 
each, in the 
matter of size 

BARK-FRAGMENT WITH ATTACH- and degree of 

ED ALGA AND HyYDROIDS visibility has 


representatives 
swimming or 
floating upon 
t he broad sur- 
; : : «ile - face of ocean. 
third f : pic life Although 
the inhabitant 
of the three 
worlds chosen for illustration are among 
those most readily found, they hardly 
suggest the almost infinite variety and 
heauty which the microscope reveals, for 
there are thousands of protozoan species 
alone. To appreciate the full value of 
studies directed within these narrow con- 
fines it is necessary “to disabuse our- 
selves of the tyrannous phantom of size.” 
For the minute vital cells, the building 
units which make up large animal and 
plant bodies, exercise certain funetions 
of growth and reproduction which are 
also active in these animals of a single 
cell; only here they are more readily 
observable, offering to the biologist an 
epitome of the constructive forces in 
Nature’s laboratory, its profound and 
mysterious chemistry. 
In the brilliant light «hich shines from 
our first world, owing to the lens- 


llumination, glassy animal-flowers 
polyps are visible, crowding the vis 
and the tangled branches. The mo 
tentacles, encrusted with thousands 
stinging-celis, are glittering and glist 
ing as if dusted with innumerable 

monds; while the central mouth, wit 
each tentacle circlet, visibly feeds 

circulatory fluid flowing through all 
stems and_ branches. For this is 
animal colony, or hydroid, which d 
ops small jellyfish within reproduct 
ceases, and releases them until they fut 
away in curious birth all through spi 


and summer. 

Other portions of the bark-surface 
explored by the same low-power lens, 
vealing still other vistas. Perhaps a ti 
plant growth, the green-leaved sea-lett 
comes into view, with each minute « 
which composes its vegetable mason 
dimly visible; or the chance-altered vik 
may reveal such a miniature forest 
our picture attempts to show. but ft 
real wonder of which can only be realiz 
by actual seeing. Translucent ste 
(of a small red seaweed) transmit tl 
light in sections of clear colorless tiss 
striated with close-set vegetable  fibr 
that alternate vith girdling rings 
crimson cells close-studded like ins 
garnet gems. From base to summit tl 
are all aglitter and aglister with spar 
ling glassy forms—with innumerab! 
crystal bells of the bell-animaleule wh 
close-crowded clustering chalices, here at 
there, intermittently, capriciously, s1 
hack upon their thread-fine contract 
stems; then, after a moment, float slow 
aloft like toy balloons, buoyantly ascet 
to fullest extension, and tremblingly w 
fold their fringes of quivering cilia. 


Minute crustaceans, with one garnet 


eve in the middle of their forehead 
(close relatives of phosphor seent cope 
pods of tropic seas) dart to and f1 
among the seaweed branches; while ot! 
ers, with plated backs like armadill 
seramble over the close-growing beds 

stemmed animaleules, tossing the cryst 
hells as they go. Veritable miniatm 
forests these, where endless vistas ope 
teeming with curious interest, and po} 
ulated (as we will discover in our furth« 
explorations) by creatures more strang 


and more wonderful than any the imag 
ination can conceive 
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[The second world 
foreground of the 


hydroid 


stalks. kor 


lies deep dow 1 


first. 


MICROSCOPIC 


he re a 


at the 


ANIMALS 


il 
i 


base 


stronger 


discovers the bark-fissures, or minia- 


rm ravines, crowdes 


said that no m« 


if l vn creatures 


- than certain 
group of anim: 
ties the individu 


ng separate 


se pietur d), 


from 


1 with 
al stems, the bryozoans. 


translu 
It ma 


cent 


v be 


re astonishing and 


are 


found in 


members of 


als, 


For in n 


instead of 


each 


othe r 


continue in con 


all 
this 
any 
re- 
(as 


tact, 


hey multiply, building up structures 


eral inches high 


inched plants ; 


in the 


like hes 


eareous or stony, give the whol 


s of 


and the body-walls, when 


deli- 


growth the likeness of a coral, only 


rare and fine. 


Small buff - colores 


1 masses of 


eed-like character are 
re Place one of the 
gments, but a _pin’s 
er the lens, and one 


by the 

laced side by 
raneh; nor by the 
lt ot tentacles 

intermittently 
flar- 
gly expand from a 


cell, 


inter- 


t forth and 
r in each 
niy, after an 
to eontract 
again; but by the eye- 
less bird’s-heads sup- 
ported upon each eell, 
that slowly nod up 
nd down, to and 
», occasionally gape 
ide their firm-set 


andible - like 


then, after a mo- 


jaws, 
ent, again snap 

What 
fulfil is 
Feeding 
done with the ten- 


tacles, and these avi- 


them shut. 


ce they 


nKnOWwnN. 


ilaria are only ap- 


ndages which have 
connection with 
the inner body. 
When it is realized 
that a small branch 


f 


of this bryozoan, the 


Buaula turrita, is 


do ible row 


otten 


east 


minute t 


head in 


seCa- 


mn 


Wig- 


size, 
astonished, 
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decorated with thousands of nodding, 


napping bird’s-heads, and that these curi- 
ous structures, when found on certain 


other species, are even mor perfectly 


formed and more instinct with bird-like 
characters than Bugula shows, on 
that 


and startling as 


Is Cone 


vineed animals fully as grotesq uc 


attributes 
to the unexplored ocean depths lie 


imagination 
com- 
paratively unknown and unseen upon the 
beach at our very feet 

The third world, earliest in the order 


of animal nature, is our last. For as lift 


is believed to have first manifested itself 
in the sea, so it probably moved in some 
-imple protoplasmic body of a single cell, 
general fashion a 


resembling in some 


Ameha, a mere particle of 
(the 


contractile 


protozoan. 
protoplasm, gifted with a nucleus 
inner vital centre), and a 
bubble of 


forms the oftice of excretion 


liquid which probably _ per- 


this simple 
slides slowly 


living globule over the 


hottom, extends irregular projections of 





























of spined cells its body substance to aid its progress; 
side, build up the and, upon coming in contact with a food 
THE FIRST WORLD ON THE BARK-FRAGMENT 
Plower-tk« ted at it th ¢ ; 
ol tingins 
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from still simp 
primitive life-for 
If from these s 
ple bodies an ey 
tion took place, 
would expect to 
a long series of for 
which gradually 
crease in comp! 
ity and lead 
to the highly 











. veloped fossils wl 
are found in 
Lower Cambri: 
But these Cambr 
fossils of ecrustac 
trilobites, and n 
lusks are the old 
known: betwe: 
them and the si 
pler life-forms th 
is no such _ fo 
record as links lat 
developed anima $ 
with one another 
; Yet the zoolog 
ANOTHER VISTA OF THE FIRST WORLD ° 
? i ; <a Jame believes that su 
le ate . . ' S ont arnet G bells of the bell a series once eXisi 
animal e the vista. Crustaceans live an branche ed, but passed away 
unrecorded becaust 
its members were too 
particle, flows about and ingests it. soft-bodied to form fossils. Even 
Bell- animals towering above Ameha_ hints of these intermediate forms ar 
form this unquestionably primitive for- discoverable; not, however, in inert rock 
est. Often they spring back upon spiral- impressions, but in bodies still living, 
ly contractile stems; then, after a mo- embryos of familiar shore animals, in 
ment, float slowly aloft, expand their living, pulsing microseopie creatures that 
quivering fringes of food-gathering cilia, throng our summer seas, repeating 
and carry on their life-activities anew through their transitory life a part of 
and without intermission. For the ani- the ancient story of creation. 
mals of this world are uninfluenced by For the embryos of many animals pass 
night and day, by seasonal transition, through phases of development whe 
and by the ordinary changes of nature. they are vastly different in appearan 
They never sleep, but reproduce them- from the adult. Their earlier develop 
selves so rapidly and profusely that, if mental phases, strangely enough, dimly 
left unheeded by the great hosts of sea- resemble some other adult animal lower 
inhabitants which feed upon them, the in the life seale. There is no physiolog- 
protozoans would, in less than a fort- ical reason why the young should differ 
night’s time, entirely fill the ocean. As so greatly from the adult, often posses 
Dr. Brooks has suggested, they are ing organs and complicated parts whi: 
the present necessary food - supply of ure discarded and dropped off as tl 
ocean animals. They are also the individual grows. In these curious 
primitive supply, and consequently must mobile changes the embryo is _ believed 
have preceded all others in evolu-_ to live over, as it were, in a brief space 
tionary history. Like other animal to recapitulate—the age-long changes 
forms, the hundreds of protozoan species and forms through which the adu 
have undoubtedly varied and developed creature has passed in attaining its pres- 
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mammialia, bit 


ANIMALS 


‘ds, 


nd snakes are ¢ uriously alike and point 
a common ancestor, and their growth 
a wonderful record of transformation. 
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the two semicircular wings until they 


shimmer and glitter like silver spokes of 


rimless wheels continually turning to 
buoyantly poise the curious creature mid 
way in the water. Like a bird or a moth 
it pulses and poises, and oscillates to and 
fro; then spreads wider still its beating ve- 
hement wings, mounts higher and higher 
and still higher through the liquid spaces, 
tangled 


mtil it disappears among the 


seaweed stems. Soon we SOK it avain, 
but now in downward flight. The beat 
abated, and the im- 


a feather, slowly sinks 


ing movements have 
palpable shell, like 
and drifts to 
draws back, disappears, and pulls shut the 
shell’s pliable door; 
immediately, em 
aloft 


darts here among the hydroid stems, and 


the bottom. The animal 


then again, almost 
es, Once more leaps 
upon its beating, iridescent wings, 
there among the glittering flowers, and 
itself with multitudes of its 
fellows. Once 


to the bottom, where it loses its visionary 


disports 


iridescent more it sinks 
wings, and is slowly me tamorphos d into 
a slow-moving snail (/lyanassa obsoleta), 
which in no wise suggests the brilliant 


creature from which it grew 








So the embryos of common shore ani- 

als, minute swimming creatures, tell 

! us of a race, progenitors of our crabs, 

: ea-urehins, barnacles, ete., which C 

: ed and freely moved upon the surface 

: r ocean. 

The seashore offers no more curious 

i d rewarding study than an examina- 

n of these minute life-atoms. Gather 

fragment from a timber in sheltered 

tuary waters. Place it beneath the 

: lcroscope, and focus upon one of the 

: nfinitesimal ve llow cases almost certain- 

| y to be found there in the midsummer 

son. The amber-colored = structure 

S : arred and strengthened along the ridges 

‘ that divide its irregularly faceted sides, 

s full of living bodies that move to and 

F . ro within its narrow confines. Now on 

r ; f the curious animals, after struggling 

tl hrough the central opening above, lies 

y bbing and palpitating upon the rim. 

8 Examine it closely. A transparent 

Xist irved shell eovers the body, except 
) bove where two 
aus fringed veils or plates 
sf 4 project and flare 
4 ice Between them 
r ; pens the large 
ro 4 mouth; above it, the 
uy j black eves, or 
’ ense-spots, are sit- 
tl : ated. The vibrating 
itil hairs, which fringe 


th plate s, have never 


ceased their motion: 


it now they shiver 





whe nd more vehement- 
“anc ly beat the water: 
elo} q ntil, clothed in bril- 
lim| 4 liant iridescence as 
lower 2 the sunlight breaks 
ol i in shimmering waves 
di the j ver the transparent 
33es 4 lute shell and over 
vhi the quivering, throb- 

t] - bing wings, the crea- 
ous r ture slowly mounts 
ievi 2 1. the water. Sue- 
ace ’ essive waves of mo- 
ang m circlingly sweep 
adi the flashing cilia that 
pre rim the borders of 
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The common, naked shore © snail 
(Eolis), which is decorated with plumes 
instead of a shell, has a very similar 
embryo even to the shell—a_ beautiful 
fragile translucent envelope, which is 
cast off during its transformation, hint- 
ing at some vastly different life and form 
in its ancestral history. 

Many other familiar animals masquer- 
ade in strange guise of larval change 
in this microscopic realm. Minute glassy 
bodies, six-footed, decorated with large 
eyes, and with hearts visibly beating be- 
neath their transparent backs, develop 
into shore crabs. Swimming helmeted 
creatures, trailing extremely long, slen- 
der filaments behind them, are trans- 
formed and retransformed before they 
settle down upon some timber as a bar- 


A BRANCHED BRYOZOAN COLONY 





nacle, never to change their place mor 
Other animal atoms develop elaborate} 
raved and starry edifices which awake1 
our greatest interest; and then, through 
some profound inner change, some curious 
reversal of growth, they begin anew 
within the first body, another entirel 
different one. The first is gradually ab 
sorbed and disappears, while the second 
develops into the familiar sea-urchin 
In sunny tide pools, or out upon th 
broad summer ocean, the microscopic ey: 
sees a world of wonder indeed—a_ world 
where fairy forms arrayed with shining 
spines or glassily integumented, wher 
irregular globes girdled with rings of 
beating cilia that, like bands of living 
light about a Saturn, whirl the contained 
spheres in irregular orbits through the 
ocean’s blue, and wher 
starry forms, drifting in 
very constellations of life 
precipitations, are all and 
every one but suggestivi 
glimpses partially reveal- 
ing the life of the ancient 
Pre-Cambrian Sea. 

Where in the lower or- 
ders of life does mind first 
manifest itself? Shall we 
believe with certain of 
the older zoologists that 
mind first appears in some 
arbitrarily fixed place in 
the animal seale, or 
shall we accept Jennings’ 
belief that Ameba and 
other protozoa oecasion- 
ally manifest, in addition 
to their obviously in- 
voluntary reactions to 
their surroundings, a real 
volition of their own sig- 
nifving choice and _ eon- 
scious effort? The author 
quoted has shown that, 
when irritated, a proto- 
zoan exereises a so-called 
action system; that is, 
an apparently mechanical 
series of movements 
which, under ordinary 
conditions, serve to re- 
move the individual from 
the disturbing territory. 


hi lor +} 2 a M s often found cast upon the oe - 
Thi ee eee a In addition, some _in- 
beac In the circle the magnified section of branch shows the — 

rious birds-heads, some wit! losed, others with open, jaw div iduals show more than 
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that has appeared. 





Among the small- } 
er sea-creatures there : 
are many, much 


higher than the pro 
tozoa in the seale of 
life, yet so minute t 
that hardly do we f 
look for any activi 

ties which even sug 

gest mental powers; 

so that the apparen 

ly ingenious, intri 

cate devices which 

they employ are all 

the more impressive. 

One of these ani 

mals, a minute worm, 

three - sixteenths oO : : 
an inch long, builds, 

for its protection, 

a tube of sand 

grains, which it ce 

ments together. It i 














often lives on tim 








THE THIRD WORLD, ONE-CELLED ANIMALS OR PROTOZOANS bers amid the break- 


saa ay a eer sin t the Vaiticinienal ers, at the base of 
tai t t that t ted wit hydroid stems, whose 
—s . , . —* amber-colored trunks ii 


form the trees, while 

ne reaction. Each new effort is a more the glittering sand-grains form the 
fective movement to secure the animal’s boulder-strewn foreground of the ravine 
safety. Should all 
prove useless, as when 
the experimenter per 
sists in directing a 
stream of granules 
gainst a form like 
Stentor, then the pro- 
oan loosens itself 


from its supporting- 
place (for it is a fixed 
body like the bell- 
nimal) and swims 

y to a new situa- 
tion, Although some 
iologists question the 
tentative explanations 
which he has given t 
account for these 


primitive movements, 





namely, that they seem 





rove rned by COUSCIOUS- 





. . : 

ness and desire, his THE EMBRYOS OF A SBEA-SNAIL ESCAPING FROM THEIR EGG-CASE ; 
rk, a model of pa- These active creat art about among microscopic sea-weeds like 

tient investigation, is birds among tree branche They hint of a past evolutionary hist : 

when the ancestra! tor { the nal va a tree vimmin minute : 


the most exhaustive 
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A TUBE-BUILDING MARINE WORM 





in which it builds. Its appearance is 
unique. <A double-ended lip hangs over 
the wide mouth; four black eyes are set 
upon the forehead; and two streaming 
tentacles rise therefrom, continually toss- 
ing and writhing to and fro. 

Deprive the animal of its tube and it 
will wander hither and thither without 
pause. Soon, however, it becomes quieter; 
the place where it abides seems to engage 
t: and see, the building has already 
begun! Tentacles are tossing and turn- 


ing and seourging the surroundings, 


and now they grasp and drag in- 


ward the glittering sand-grains, hauling 


mouth. The head is 
uplifted, the upper lip flung back until 
the mouth gapes wide and grasps the 
Almost 
are east forth covered with cementing 
The bristled feet, by pawing 


them up to the 


sand-grains. immediately they 


substance. 


backward, drive t!] 
sand-grains towa1 
the worm’s midd 
where they accum 
late and the tulx 

begun. The. stru 
ture proceeds wit 
speed: sometimes 

rapidly that it 

not well made. Gap 
show in the wall 
These imperfection 
the creature also ay 
pears to realize, fi 
buiidin 
extends both te! 
tacles about a sand 


he ceases 


grain, then retreat 
down the tube, drag 
ging the building 
block after him. Hi 
is seen to be activel 
there, ar 
as the finished tub 
shows no hol s, it 


engaged 


reasonable to supp: 
that he mends thx 
It is amusing to s 
him struggle with 
grain too large to pas 
down the openings 
Hov he pulls an 
jerks it from side 
7 ses ee side, until the eff 
proves useless, al 
another grain is s 
drageed dow! 
When one end of the tube is well advance 
the worm turns about and works at th« 


cured and suecessfully 


other extremity. Often he eurves his ter 
tacles far back over the outside, apparet 

ly to test its firmness, then withdraw 
himself and rests, almost motionless, ex 
cept for a slight up-and-down motion « 
the head. He may he ipplying cement 

the inner walls. Of this the observer cai 
not be sure, but is persuaded that th 
small creature’s efforts are not aimless « 
accidental. For these labors directed t 
a definite end, these faculties of co 
structive endeavor, regnant in this mi 
nute tenement of translucent tissue, lit 
it to a place of dignity and impressiv: 
ness independent of size, and more aki 


to ourselves than it is to the far simpler 


from which 


evolved in the immeasurably ancient past 


primitive, life - forms 
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On the Bird-Cage Road 


BY MURIEL 


HERE was a damp March rain on 
the bird-eage road, so that the old- 
fashioned double carriage lumber- 
heavily over it was drenched in the 
mal mist. The decrepit horses, buried 
der the streaming vapor, plodded of 
essity slowly through the clay mire, 
eir check-reins loosed that they might 

e as little as possible hindered in their 

rney. The hands of the old man 
vho drove them were wet and chilled 

the trembling old man himself in 

is shabby green coat, smelling of the 
table. The man on the back seat, under 
he dripping hood, and the shrouded fig- 
re beside him, seemed also to shudder 
th a sense of cold not wholly propor- 

ned to the extreme misery of the 

eather. But next the old man, in front, 

e lady with the young, dark, hand- 

me, and sharp-set face was astonishing- 

cheerful, even when the rain drove 
the most wretchedly against them. 

For she and the old man were bound 
on a secret errand with the two behind 
them, who suspected nothing. In her 
lark fashion she nodded meaningly at 
im, and he, with a quick look back at 

r, nodded in his turn and clucked 

re urgently to the horses. There must 

haste on the road, whether it were 
racticable or not, else the two might 
ipe them. They were such a cunning 
ir of birds—mad birds. 

But as yet only a quarter of the way 
as gone. It was as though the carriage 

d the horses were chained under some 
sad spell—hurrying, and yet making such 

slow, strange haste in the mire. The 

Id man’s clucking dying away futilely 
between his teeth. The morning wearing 
n, and still seant look of day. A driz- 
ling half-night enveloping each rod of 

country pike, stunk into the lonely 

ls like a well. 
The start had been made at what would 
ve been dawn, had not the miserable 
rm obseured the sky. In the ruined 
Vor. CXXI.—No. 721.—14 
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house set back from the village street 
behind its chestnut trees there had been 
an early bustle and stir. The ancient 
shutters had creaked open with a mel- 
ancholy sound, and lights had passed 
back and forth quickly before the win- 
No thought had been in the mind 
of the old man’s companion of post- 
poning the journey because of the noise 
of water running swollen in the sagging 


dows. 


eaves overhead. Early as it was, and 
dark as it was, and steadily as the rain 
was coming down, when the others had 
but risen from their beds she sat wait- 
ing in the yellow chamber. No mere 
than her velvet dress and her ragged 
satin shoes was the sweeping weight of 
her hat congruous to that gray dawn. 
The lamplight revealed in the chamber 
the decay of a former grandeur. The 
canary-colored brocade of the chairs was 
threadbare, and little but tatters was 
left of the curtains of flowered silk. Al- 
though tenanted, it had a singular atmos- 
phere of being an untenanted spot. On 
the mantelpiece the gilded clock had 
stopped, and dust lay on the table and 
the neglected desk. Here the wind, blow- 
ing with a great sound around the house, 
appeared to rattle with more of desolate- 
ness at the window-panes, to shriek with 
a deeper mournfulness in the chimney. 

When the carriage was ready the old 
man, shaking in his coat, had opened 
the door. 

“We must go right away,” he said, in 
a low tone, “and shut up our birds!” 

“To: yes,” she had answered, with 
her dark eagerness, “we must go right 
away!” 

Had he not besought her to muffle her- 
self in it, she would not have put over 
her shoulders a heavy travelling-cloak 
against the weather. She had minded 
nothing of the morning’s chill. Some 
birds imprisoned, and some set free! 

Tt was evident that the plot they had 
hatched together gave the old servant 





10s 


pleasure. He had turned 
pale, pointing from the front door to the 
carriage drawn up on the gravel drive- 
way. “They’re in,” he had whispered, 
with an aspect of guilty woe. “ Richard 
and Mary air in.” 


no especial 


The handsome face, nodding secretive- 
ly, had begun suddenly to ponder some- 
thing. “ There used to be three of them, 
Thomas. Who took the other one away ?” 

He had stood putting his hands over 
each other lamely. “Your ma flew 
away,” he had managed to explain, at 
length. 

Three mad people always about one! 
“She may come back.” 

But the old man had shaken his head 
reassuringly, his face grown paler. 

As the carriage, with the four stowed 
in it, had creaked off, it was possible, 
glancing back at the old house through 
the dim twilight struggling forth, to 
see the green which was already showing 
faintly in its trees, and the garden with 
the broken fountain. A pleasant home 
enough, despite its ruin, had it not been 
for the rainy wind crying about it, 
clapping dismally, because of its east- 
erly course, the shutters of the yellow 
room, so that they swung to and fro, 
through no will of their own, like crack- 
brained things. 

A quarter of the way finally gone, by 
extraordinary efforts, their legs getting 
more and more caked with mud, the 
horses strained on farther to the beech 
woods, scoring another point in the miles 
made. 

“ Faster, Thomas, faster, faster!” The 
young eyes under the sweeping hat were 
tixed ahead on the road. 

“Git up!” said the 
ye rately. 

The day before he had helped his seat- 
mate to their secret plan, going into the 
nailed yellow chamber with an armful 
of wood for her fire. 

“ Mad, mad, mad, Thomas!” she com- 
plained, as he entered, looking up from 
the hearth, her small, soft hands beating 
on the threadbare arms of her chair. 

“Mad,” he said, sadly. But he had 
an idea ready. 

“How would like, Kitty ? _ he 
stooped over the andirons toward her, that 
yellow walls might not hear—“ to 
away with your brother ’n’ sister 
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to-morrow, and shut "em up out 
road—” He had broken off weakly i: 
tremble of pity. 

She had looked athwart the room, kn: 
ing well whither the road led. “] 
birds in a cage,” she eried, 
“like birds forever in a cage ?” 


forlor 


“ Like birds in a cage.” 

It was a clever scheme, even thou; 
trying to hurry to its consummation, 1 
old man took no pride in it. 

He was twisted down by his year 
fallen into decay like the old house 
behind, but betraying no evidences of 
fine past. He must always have b 
dingy, and smelling of the stable. H 
head kept shaking in a palsied way, 
though once started by something 
had never been able to stop it. Withi 
it his blinked out dimly—ki 
frightened old eyes, which had plain! 
by the manner in which they flutter 
in their witnessed a deal t 
much in the course of a long service. 

He rubbed his forehead mournful] 
from time to time with his mitten. 

Strange things had been in the old 
house since he had its serva 
and its friend, in Richard Elton’s tin 
Strange things! Richard Elton in t 
prime of his life, stooping always ov 
Latin books, letting his money sl 
through his fingers as wheat through 
poor an inheritance which wo 
have kept up the homestead to whi 
in his vouth he had brought his brid 
willing to brave with him the fami 
history, willing to bring into the wor 
another Richard Elton, another Kat 
erine and a little Mary. It was told tl 
the bride had laughed, coming into t 
ancient rooms. 


eyes 


socket s, 


become 


sack 





Strange things! The dark, 

gentleman crumpling 1 
gether in his chair to a forgetfulness o! 
money wasted and a fine place gone 
rack, dving just as he had learned 
scanned a line, and leaving to nobody’ 
care but that of his servant, old from t] 
beginning, his wife and three children. 

The damp mitten began to rub th 
corners of the scared old eyes. 

It might have made no differenc 
Richard Elton had tried to do more, 
doom being said to rest on the house sinc: 
his mad grandfather built it. 
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id. There were dreadful tales of the 
w chamber. Some had occupied it 
efiv. to be hastened off through the 
along the road, some for all their 
From those windows other young 
es had looked out wearily, and old 
had hollowly peered forth. One 
had mowed there so many years, 
len by the chestnut trees, that the 
ee forgot about it. Only when there 
borne across the front door-step a 
us old woman in her coffin did peo- 
outside remember Richard Elton’s 
ng sister Katherine, who had been 
itiful. The rumor ran that those 
escaped the nailed chamber but sank 
futility. 

Strange things in the old _ house! 
Richard Elton’s fatherless children by 
nd by grown, and another Richard Elton 
reeping in his manhood to a chair and 
Latin books, another Richard Elton do- 
ing nothing, his father’s own and only 
His sister Mary not much better 
he, a shrinking figure in the faded 

yms Yet the ruined place redeemed 

gayety and spirits. What hopes had 
not been built on Richard Elton’s middle 
child, another young Katherine Elton, 

arked by a dark beauty and having a 

erry heart! 

The mitten fell down feebly on the old 
in’s knee. He could not deny that Kitty 

n had been his favorite, as she had 
en her mother’s pride, the two bound 
a close love. 

No wonder that with such grace and 
ayety about, lovers should have early 
ne to the old place almost as thickly 
hees in the summer about the bro- 
fountain. No wonder that by every 
something running in the Elton 

d had been forgotten. Perhaps if 

ree years since another Katherine 
Elton had taken longer in her choice 

1 lover - 

Did Richard Elton’s wife have no fore- 

dings when for lack of money to buy 

ones she began to fashion bridal 
ments for the child who loved her best, 
of rich old dresses handed down with 
house and kept in the cedar presses 

in the garret ? 

Strange things in Richard Elton’s 
house! Wedding-greens tacked up in the 
ng parlors, and the lamps lit for the 
marriage night. A lover who did not 


} 


come, and gay Katherine Elton waiting 
on the landing of the stairs in her white 
dress, until she slowly turned to stone 
The mockery of the greens, the wed- 
ding-guests emptying out of the rooms, 
whispering to each other that nothing 
an Elton did could ever come to aught. 
Strange things! Another Elton to 
stoop over books, though never reading 
word because of her grief and pride. 


Strange things! In six months’ time 
the closed shutters of the yellow room 
opened once more—the creak they had 
made!—and another face looking out 
from between the tattered curtains. An- 
other young Katherine Elton in mad old 
Katherine Elton’s chair. 

The old man blinked out at the road. 

If the faded yellow peacocks on the 
tarnished walls could but have strutted 
always above an Elton sitting with 
voung, harmless hands! 

Strange things came to pass!—and 
nothing ever any worse than Richard 
Elton’s wife—the bride who had laughed 

hastily buried four days back, with a 
white cloth hiding her throat. 

Young Katherine Elton’s merry heart! 

His tongue was thick from clucking. 
He prodded with his stump of a whip 
Staggering and streaked with sweat, the 
horses, by another gigantic exertion, 
reached the coal mines. A half of the 
way was gone. 

The dark head next him nodded 
eagerly with its hidden meaning in the 
direction of the town where the bird- 
eage was. “Tt’s all you ean do with 
mad people, Thomas—shut them up for- 
ever where they can’t get out.” 

‘Tt’s all you can do,” said the old 
man, wretchedly. 

Did the birds on the back seat tremble ? 
The young voice grew more guarded. 

“Though they don’t always treat them 
well over there, Thomas. There was lit- 
tle Lureily out in the country, with two 
stories about her death, and Uncle Rob- 
ert whose mouth would not stay shut 
when he came back, showing he had been 
a long time alone in dying!” 

“Poor birds,” the old man whispered, 
hoarsely, “ poor, pretty birds!” 

Cautious as they were, they had been 
talking far too loud. The shrouded fig- 
ure behind them struggled suddenly to 
its feet. The man beside it buried his 
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dark face impotently in his hands with 
a groan, 

The old servant sat up more bravely. 
“Mary! Richard!” he warned. 

If any fear had been aroused, and 
horror started toward an impending fate, 
it seemed allayed. The two white faces 
on the back seat stared again into the rain. 

The coal mines passed, the road never- 
theless did not change in its dull wind- 
ing—an intricate, crooked road. Once, 
in the old man’s hearing, Richard Elton 
had made it straight. So wild had been 
the winter’s cold, the old house cracking 
in it like a ship, and the snowbirds fly- 
ing against the window sashes, that he 
could not stick all day to his books. From 
the windows of the long parlors his eves 
were enforced upon the first of the way 
out which many of his race had gone 
from the yellow room. “It’s a road,” 
he eried out, fiercely, lifting his hand to- 
ward it, “of immortality, else otherwise 
this life would be a monstrous injustice.” 

The carriage lumbered on an intermi- 
nable period. With the same difficulty 
trees and fences were left behind. A 
village, crawled through, stood out stark 
and dripping. Nobody out in its street. 
Everybody here, too, rendered apparently 
powerless. After, the village road grew 
more of a torment, the mud deeper. 

The man on the back seat pulled out 
his watch and studied its hands unavail- 
ingly. “ We'll be late to the hotel for 
dinner,” he said, as though it made no 
difference whether he proffered the re- 
mark or not, fixed as they all were under 
an evil charm 

“Git up!” said the old man, dully. 

The roof of the country hotel began to 
rise eventually out of the sickly mist. 
(lucked to and prodded at over again, 
the tired horses were forced nearer and 
nearer to it. 

They were almost blown when they 
were stopped at last before the white- 
washed gate. The hotel-keeper stood out 
in the rain, with his rosy face, beholding 
the oceupants of the earriage in a not 
unkindly curiosity. Nothing but a 
journey with a bird, or birds, would 
fetch anybody out in such weather, and 
he knew who was coming to-day. “A 
wet morning,” he called, jovially. 

“A wet morning,” answered the old 
man. 


The four clambered out stiffly. 17 
feet of three of them moved like 
wooden feet of men and women in a Noa! 
ark, shoved forward by the hands 
children. Only the ragged satin sho 
possessed a quick motion, going alx 
into the house, but not so swiftly tl 
they did not gather upon them som! 
stains of the rain. 

The old man followed the hotel-ke 
io the barn to help put out the ho: 
for their hay. He east anxious gla: 
baek over his shoulder. 

“ Oh, they'll be all right in the house.” 
the hotel-keeper said, lightly; “ my wit 
used to it.” 

He swelled out importantly. M 
a vehicle had stopped before at his hot 
for dinner, hurrying this way throu 
the hills, the pike into which two co 
ties emptied, a better and a quieter ro 
than the railroad, to the bird-cage w 
birds who suspected nothing. He « 
tell. entertainingly of all the birds 
had fed—the other mad, dark Elt 
who had left the yellow chamber; 
rich old gentleman, said to have be 
wearing underclothes of silk, convin« 
that he was on the way to the po 
house and weeping into his plate; 
poor old cripple in yarn socks, belies 
himself to have become very wealthy, a 
going on along the road with a king 
bow; the farmers’ wives—many of th 
sad birds!—their hands for the first ti 
idle; little Lureily from out in the co 
try, coming in the farm wagon beside | 
father and mother, sitting up in her stiff 
little maroon-colored Sunday dress in 
patient despondency. Two stories ab 
her death when she went home ag: 
on the straw. 

But the old man did not wish to list 
to anything abeut birds. 

Yet the hotel-keeper did. He hi 
questions to ask. Sending his chore-| 
up into the loft to shake down the hi: 
he began to rub down the legs 
the off horse in the stall. “Ye ain 
hevin’ no trouble ?” 

The old man bent over the near hor 
“ Not so far.” 

Overhead, the chore-boy, with his pitc! 
fork in his hands, leaned down interest- 
edly to listen. He was very fat, and had 
a waist of a greedy size, so that the china 
buttons of his jersey were long ag 
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bursted off and lost. His hair, standing 
ipright, was of a dusty eolor, and, 
nde rneath, his eyes had a total lack 
t expre ssion. 
[he hotel-keeper cleared his throat, 
d all at once stooped nearer the old 
an. 
“T heerd,” he said, rapidly, “ that there 
8 @se done!” 
One word in his sentence was hard 
catch from the loft. There was an 
it, and an r and a d, and it had a 
rrible sound. Guessing at it, the chore- 
let the pitchfork drop out of his 
nngers. 
Hurry up with that hay!” command- 
the hotel-keeper. 
But the pitehfork Jay where it had 
allen. Some of the old man’s answering 
ords were distinguishable. 


“Own mother. Don’t know 


d it... got out yellow room... . In- 
ent... you ’n’ me.... Fonder. 
mother... anybody... right mind.” 


“Oh, my, my!” said the hotel-keeper; 
how was it done?” 

An ear overhead could not hear, but 
blank eye glued downward could see 
gesture which the old man made. 
‘Oh, my, my!” said the hotel-keeper 
again, “ wasn’t it awful ?” 


‘Tt was,” answered the old man, slow- 
“a dreadful thing.” 

‘Been quiet since?” 

“ As quiet as ye see now.” 

“Though o’ course they ain’t no tellin’ 

hen—nor a-keepin’ somebody at home 
more.” 

The old man shook his head with the 
vement he could not stop. “It’s got 
be done or we’d all go the same way!” 
trembled after the hotel-keeper into 
house. When they were gone, the 


Hy 


ore-boy, as though caught, too, under 
fate which rested upon the world, 
sed down a bundle of hay with a 

paralyzed jerk. 

lhe horses harnessed again, and the 


: carriage ready before the gate, the four 
: ere stowed in once more. 
i “ Thirteen hundred already over there,” 


ssiped the hotel-keeper, carefully, tuck- 
in the eushions 
The old man heard. But not he alone 
understood what was meant. Muffling 
herself in her heavy cloak, his companion 
again set her dark face eagerly forward. 


Standing in the puddles, the chore-boy 
stared after the soft hands fastening 
the clasp of the cloak. Even after the 
earriage had dragged up the hill and 
had disappeared over its brow, still he 
stood and stared, until an expression 
came at last into his goggling eyes—an 
expression of horrified fear. 


But one more quarter of the journey 
now left and the road smoother because 
of the altered character of the soil. Yet 
the dreary enchantment which had all 
day seemed to follow after the travellers 
from the old house and had rested before 
them on their path was lying there still. 
Only the spell of slowness was subtly 
changed to a still more direful thrall 
of exceeding haste. The old man would 
now have checked the speed they made, 
would now have gone more slowly than 
even they had come through the most 
execrable of the road’s mire. But the 
fagged horses were hard to stop on the 
downward slope of the hill toward the 
bird-cage town, tearing along with a 
sickening rapidity, pushing on stubborn- 
ly, their heads down. 

Moment by moment, notwithstanding 
his anxious pulls backward on the reins, 
the bird-eage was closer. 

As objects out of a bad dream, th 
painted signs of the town began to conx 
on the fences. In spite of all he could 
do, he could not avert the town itself 
toward which he had _ been striving 
Roofs and steeples and the huge form 
of the bird-cage beyond the bridge which 
crossed the little river in their midst 
rose gloomily against the sky, wrapped 
in the same half-night which had en- 
veloped the road. 

Though dripping like the single street 
of the village gone through, the town 
streets were not empty. People were 
hurrying forward. Here everybody ac 
complished something. Nobody now abl 
to stop. 

The horses’ feet made a clatter on the 
stones. But the old man’s breath was 
gone. The hoofs fell to a dull thud on 
the wooden planks of the bridge and went 
up the rise of land beyond; until in the 
end the barred windows of the bird-cage 
looked down on the carriage top. 

He had but strength enough left to 
whisper the last of the famous plan. 
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‘You take ’em in, Kitty, while I tend 
to the valises. They’re expectin’ ye in- 
side. They’ve got a letter. ll wait 
out here.” 

The little dark head nodded once more. 

“ Thirteen hundred and one,” his com- 
panion counted, wisely, “thirteen hun- 
dred and two!” 

The three getting out of the carriage 
and going up the steps and in under the 
heavy portals of the First State Hospital 
for the Insane, her feet ran on ahead. 


How Wonderful 


[LY MAGAZINE. 


The old man waited in the wet and co! 
holding the horses. 

He could not share her joy in the s 
cess of their undertaking. He blin!| 
out dejectedly into the rain. 


Even turned back on the _ bird-ca 
road, alone on the front seat, with beh 
him, curiously, in the carriage the p 
of birds whom it had been planned 
leave, he stooped without conceit. 

Thirteen hundred and one. 


Is Lovel 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES | 


OW wonderful is love 


More wonderful, iwis, 


Than cherry-blossoms are 


Warms the chil! breast of earth, 


And gives new birth 

To beauty! High above 

All miracles—the miracle 

Which by its own glad a 

Brings life to flower. 

Oh, love is wonderful! 
More wonderful than is 


' 


when Spring’s first kiss 


of love, 
nd triumphant power 





the dew-fed rose i 


Whose petals half unclose, 
In gladness of the light, 
When first the Dawn comes robed in vesture cool 


Of fragrant, shimmer 


ing white!— 


More wonderful and strange 


Than moonrise, which dot 
Dulness to glory— 


h change 


Yea, with a touch transforms the mountains hoary, 


And fills the darkling 


Not music when it wings 

From the far azure where 
Is wonderful as love!— 

Not music when it wells 

From the enchanted fairy 

Where, shrined mid thorn 
An eestasy apart, 


rills with living silver bright! 


» the skylark sings 


-haunted dells 
and vine— 


Drawn from the life-blood of a yearning heart— 


The nightingale pours 


forth forever 


The rapture and the pain, that naught can sever, 
yet knows itself divine! 


Of love which mortal is, 
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The Question of the Atom 


BY ROBERT 


Professor of Industrial Chemi 


HE question of the atom is really 


one of the most interesting and 
informing in contemporary know]- 
g It is so interesting because the 


mere question “Js there an atom?” has 
een the casus belli of a fratricidal strife 
has di- 

ded chemist against chemist, and it is 

illuminates so 
clearly the workings of human nature in 
those cold regions of Science in which 
presumably, and ideally, human feelings 
The question “Is there 
atom?” has associated with it all the 
ium theologicum of medieval days, all 
hatred of 
and, when chemist 


ich for almost a generation 


so informing because it 


have no place. 


the proverbial contending 


divines, meets chem- 
because the attitude of each man is 
tixed, because it is a personal matter, it 


1s impossible to discuss in intellectual 


nesty as either politics or religion. 
This is of course sufficiently curious and 
rong, but the wrongness of it is em- 


phasized through the consideration that 
is a fundamental matter in the teach- 

g of chemistry. When about half the 
hemieal departments of the colleges and 
\iversities are teaching chemistry on th 
basis of the atomic theory and the other 
half refuse to mention the word atom, 
r mention it apologetieally with a blush, 
ind when, as is oftentimes the case, there 
is disaecord on the subject, and high de- 
t any one instructional staff, it 
rds a poor prospect for a future crop 
nvestigational chemists, and it may 

en be suspected that there is about the 
hole matter a certain All 
s may be a matter of surprise to the 
tured layman, who probably takes his 
ms, as he does his microbes, as a fact. 
But atoms are not a fact, but a theory, 
and therein lies the root of the trouble. 
We have had many theories in the past, 
some of them great fruitful theories, such 
as that of phlogiston, and of caloric, and 


e, in 


unreason. 


KENNEDY 


tr 


DUNCAN 


at the University of Kansas 


of the corpuscular nature of light, and 
these theories are to-day nothing but dis- 
carded rungs in the ladder of man’s ad- 
Is it not possible that the atomic 
theory is no more than these the expres- 
sion of a truth of nature? Thus, 
this regrettable disaceord 
is purely pedagogical, certain chemists 
believing that, owing to the tremendous 
utility and seope of the atomic theory in 
the explanation and elucidation of nat- 
ural phenomena, some young gentlemen 
at the threshold of their science may find 
a quagmire of confusion between fact 
and theory, and therein a pitfall for their 
unwary feet. 


vance. 


one 


reason for all 


It is true that the physicist 
with his undulatory theory is not wor- 
but 
cheerfully uses and teaches his light-waves, 


ried by such fanciful considerations, 


which, by the way, no man has seen any 
more than he has an atom. The biologist, 
too, is in no whit better case, yet he, too, 
teaches ind uses his theory of evolution 
without overmuch 
eriminating 


for the undis- 
There must be 
other reasons for this curious attitude of 
certain informed chemists, though these 
can searecely be considered in an article 
of this general character. Meanwhile it 
may occur to the reader that the refusal 
of certain chemists to base their teaching 
on the conception of atoms may be due 
to evidence against the validity of the 
atomic theory. No. On the contrary 

and this will be the subject-matter of my 
paper. The fact of this disaccord is in- 
troduced here apprise the 
reader that in presenting and drawing 
conclusions from some certain new 


regard 
student. 


merely to 


and 
very interesting knowledge, this knowl- 
edge is to partisan interpreta- 
tion, to extent that the lay 
man who happens to peruse these pages 
may, 


subject 
such an 
perhaps, form a judgment 
cerning it as good as that of any aver- 
age party to the controversy. 


con- 
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With regard to absolute knowledge as 
to the ultimate constitution of matter, 


we all recognize it as impossible. Science 
is like Palomides, “that good knight ” of 
the Arthurian romance, who pursued a 
beast called Galtisant. 
ing beast” and forever uncatchable; 
with Palomides it was his 
* quest,” which, with quite human diva- 
gations and excursions, he religiously 
pursued. The ultimate nature of matter 
is the “ questing beast ” of science. 

But about this matter, accepting it as 
phenomena, it is either infinitely divis- 
ible or it there is no via media. 
If it is not, then it is composed of ulti- 
mate particles. Now, the atomic theory 
states not that there are ultimate par- 
ticles, but that there are ultimate par- 
ticles of chemical reaction. It may be 
true, and, accepting the theory, doubtless 
is, that the ultimate particles of chemical 
reaction, or atoms, are themselves built 
up of particles smaller still. With these 
the atomic theory has nothing 
to do. 

But about these ultimate particles of 
chemical reaction, or atoms, the evidence 
upon which the theory of their existence 
rests may be said to be all of chemistry, 
most of physics, and a large portion of 
every other field of natural knowledge; 
in other words, it is stupendous. This 
evidence, however, is wholly inferential, 
and so long as this is true there remains 
always the conceivability of some other 
explanation to account for the facts, in- 
numerable though they be. But if we 
could take our atoms out of inferential 
into demonstrational evidence we should 
at once leap an infinity of difference in 
credibility—all the difference between the 
necessity of an indefinite piling of Ossa 
on Pelion of cumulative evidence, and a 
heaven of certainty where one fact is as 
good as a million. If we could but in- 
dubitably capture our atom. While I do 
not say that this can be done to-day, the 
approach to its accomplishment is so 
close and the attack is, if I may be per- 
mitted to use the word, so “sporting,” 
that it has an absorbing human interest. 

This appears when one considers what 
it means in the way of difficulty, this 
capturing of an atom. 

The is one of the most 
delicate instruments for the detection of 


It was a “ quest- 


nevertheless 


is not; 


per se 


spectroscope 
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With + 
instrument Strutt has been able to 
that it is possible to detect the gas n 
in one-twentieth of a centim« 
of ordinary air; and on the basis 
Ramsay’s work it is a fact that this q 
tity of neon corresponds to about 
half of one-millionth of a 
metre. Transferring the statement 
terms readily understood, there is a } 
ticular particle lost in a thimbleful 
air with four million probl, 
find that particle. It can be done. 

One would think that a particle so 
imaginably small would approach fa 
close to the dimensions of the theoreti 
atom, but such is not the case. 17 
particle, on the basis of the current c 
ception of the atomic theory, must « 
tain about ten million million atoms. 
Sir J. J. Thompson says in another c 
nection, if we had no better means 
detecting an individual man than 
individual atom we should conclude t!) 
the earth was uninhabited. It is 
parent that the delic: 
though it is, does not make a beginni 
in the attempt to capture the individ 
atom. So much for the difficulty. 

Let us, however, disregarding the f: 
that an immense, incalculable number 
facts of organic chemistry, other che 
istry, diffusion, expansi: 
spectroscopy, light, heat, electricity, m+ 
netism, sound, meteorology, radioactivit 
and so on and so on indefinitely, all 
beautifully arranged, correlated, and « 
plained within their proper limits, a: 
ever increasing in volume because of t! 
atomic theory—disregarding all this, a: 


matter ever devised by man. 


ecubie 


eubie cer 


others: 


spectroscope, 


mechanies, 


despite the immense difficulty of it, let 


us ask ourselves either for demonstr 
tional evidence or for inferential eviden 
with which the Chemical Atomic Theor 
if I may so call it, has nothing to do. 
There is one instrument which is 


much more delicate in detecting the exist 


ence of small particles of matter as, m 
der certain conditions, the spectrosco) 
is than the human eye. 
marvellously little known, is the ultr 
microscope. With the best modern micr 
scope the smallest particle which it 

possible to see is about 1-7000th of a mill 
metre in diameter. This diameter is ju 


about the length of half a wave of visib 
It is unreasonable to expect tl 


light. 


This instrument 
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THE QUESTION 


microscope to possess a resolving 
er greater than this, for with particles 
ler than half the length of a wave of 
t they obviously cannot reflect the 
ht bv which they may be seen; for 
ple, one cannot expect a grain of 
1 to reflect a water wave; the wave 
\ embraces the 
Outside of the 
that the limits of 
lity may be some- 
it extended by 
light-waves of 
rt lengths, as with 
a-violet light and 
rraphy, there is 
ay by which suc- 
may be achieved. 
rticles, no matter 
small, may be 
if they are caused 
mit a light of their 
to become suf- 
ently self-luminous. 
Whether this is a valid 
lanation of the ob- 
ed phenomena, or s 
. . FiG. 1 
hether the extension (A) AND 
visibility is due to 
mination in a dark 
1, may be a matter of opinion, but the 
marized facts are as follows. The light 
a powerful are-lamp or from the 
is passed through a strong condenser 
ch a fashion as to transform it into 
perlatively intense but superlatively 
te beam. This wisp of intense light 
ses through the windows of a cell and 
pinges there upon the substance under 
ination; the small area illuminated 
is then examined from above by a 
| microscope. As a result of this simple 
anism and under certain conditions 


re spring into visibility particles which 
as small as the stars are distant. 
ey are not unlike stars even in ap- 
rance as they lie twinkling there in 
; e depths of the infinitely small. They 
ke stars, too, in that their actual 
s are not delineated, though they 
e observed by the hour with fasci- 
| interest. Even though it is actually 
hat their forms may not be observed, 
average size may nevertheless be 
lated, not in terms of theory, but of 
Thus, in examining the particles 
rold in ruby glass the area of the 
Vot. CXXI.—No, 721 —15 
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minute beam may be calculated, the num- 
ber of particles of gold in this area may 
be counted, and since the weight of gold 
introduced into the glass and its specific 
gravity are both known, all the factors 
are provided for estimating their averag: 
size. So determined, the particles of 


J. 9, %, 


OMPARATIVE SIZE OF A BLOOD CORPUSCLE 
PARTICLES OF COLLOIDAL GOLD (/ g. hh) 


gold in glass average six-millionths of a 
millimetre in diameter. The smallest 
particles estimable in a colloidal solution 
cf gold measured 1.7 millionth of a milli- 
metre. This means that in its capacity 
for determining minute quantities of 
matter the ultra-microseope is thirty- 
seven trijlion thirty-one billion times as 
powerful as the best modern spectroscope, 
which, as we have seen, is capable of de 
tecting one-half of one-millionth of a 
cubie centimetre of gas. A graphic idea 
of the transcendent powers of this instru- 
ment may be obtained by examining the 
diagrammatic representations in Fig. 1. 
The little dots f, g, and 
ible particles if colloidal gold some six 


represent vis- 


to fifteen millionths of a millimetre in 
diameter and magnified ten thousand 
times to render them representable; the 
corresponding circle A represents a hu- 
man blood corpuscle, itself an exces 
sively minute object, magnified in the 
same degree. 

Quite apart, therefore, from any infer- 
ential evidence, we have the positive 
demonstration of the fact that mattey is 


————————————— 
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capable of existing in the condition of 
diserete particles infinitesimally small. 
It therefore becomes an interesting mat- 
ter to compare these particles of measured 
diameter with the calculated dimensions 
of our hypothetical atoms and molecules. 
This comparison is represented in Fig. 2. 
Ilere we have in figures a, b, and ¢ the 
estimated diameters of the hypothetical 
molecules of hydrogen, aleohol, and chlo- 
roform magnified one million times, and 
in e, f, g, h, a conventional representation 
of our colloidal gold particle under the 
same magnification. It will be seen at 
onee that the smallest particles of mat- 
ter observed under the ultra-microscope, 
while they are not actually of molecular 
or atomic dimensions, are of the same 
order of magnitude; the ultra-microscope 
has jumped the difference between the 
wonderful power of detecting a particle 
of matter containing only ten million 
million hypothetical atoms, the ultimate 
achievement of the spectroscope, and one 
containing, let us say, a few thousand. 
It may therefore be taken as an indis- 
putable fact not only that matter can 
exist in particles infinitesimally small, 
but that the dimensions of these particles 
are perilously close to those assigned in 
caleulation to “the inferential atom.” 

But the ultra-microscope has proved 
eapable of throwing a demonstrational 
light upon the theory of atoms in quite 
another phase. 

Quite apart from the ultimate particles 
of matter in themselves are the motions 
of them. Molecular motions infer mole- 
cules, and molecules infer atoms, and 
atoms infer the atomie theory. The 
kinetie theory of gases, therefore, which 
deals with molecular motions, is an in- 

gral part of the atomic theory and 


2a 8 N 
f 


e e, Ce 


stands or falls with it. This theor 
sumes that a gas consists of a vast 1 
ber of particles in constant motion, 
constant collision with one another 
with the walls of the containing 
It assumes, too, that the particles 
in straight lines between collisio 
paths which are very long compare: 
the diameters of the particles concer 
It has been found possible by this 
ception to explain to a remarkable deg 
the physical properties of a gas an 
predict successfully unknown relations 
these properties. In fact, the kin 
theory of gases has been one of the 1 
powerful engines of research ever dey 
for forwarding theoretical and exp: 
mental knowledge. 

Turning, now, to the ultra-micros: 
and its revelations of infinitesimal 
ticles, let us permit the original 


A 


( 


r 


coverer, Zsigmondy, to speak for hims 


of their properties. 

“A swarm of dancing gnats in a 
beam will give one an idea of the mot 
of the gold particles in the hydros: 
gold. They hop, dance, jump, dash 
gether, and fly away from each othe 
that it is difficult to get one’s bear 
This motion gives an indication of 
mixing up of the fluid, and it lasts h 
weeks, months, and, if the fluid is sta 
even years. The smallest particles w] 


ean be seen in the hydrosol of gold s! 


a combined motion consisting of a 


tion of translation by which the parti: 
travels from one hundred to one thous: 
times its own diameter in one-sixth 


” 


one-eighth of a second. ... 

But the hydrosol of gold is a lig 
and the kinetic theory, while it certa 
is applicable to liquids, has, after 


mainly to do with gases. It is interesti: 





FiG 2.—HYPOTHETICAL MOLECULAR DIMENSIONS 


a—Hydrogen molecule. b—alcohol 


molecule. c—chloroform molecule. d— 


molecule of soluble starch, e f, g h—gold parti les in colloidal gold solutions 
Linear magnification, one to one million 
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RUTHERFORD'S MECHANISM FOR 


. to know that Ehrenhaft has recently 
eeded in extending the observations 
Thus, by 
between silver 
es, he has been able to produce a fine 


these movements to gases. 


riking an electric are 
er dust in the air, and on examining 
dusty air with the ultra-microscope 
suspended particles showed not only 
motions of those in liquids, but to 
Let the reader 
tice, then, that these particles, which 
more or less of the order of molecular 


exaggerated degree. 


gnitude, possess the type of motion 
ribed to molecules by the kinetic 
ry of gases, which is a_ theory 
endent upon a theory. The _ tyne, 
say, but there is more than this 

It has further been shown that 
g the kinetic theory it is possible 
deduce by calculation, and with a 
r degree of accuracy, the motions 
ally obtained. 


One of the most striking confirmations 
the kinetie theory of gases is due to 
e work of Perrin. As everybody knows, 
density of the air decreases the higher 
thus, at about six thousand 
tres above the surface of the sea the 
s but half as dense. All this is un- 


standable, theoretically, always the- 
tically, on the basis of the kinetic 
ry of gases. Now, Perrin has ob- 


d a suspension in water of practical- 
ially-sized spherical particles of 
ge which, while exhibiting the char- 

istie motions referred to, gradually 
through gravity to the bottom of 

vessel. On counting the relative num- 
f these particles in layer after layer 
the bottom up, he has discovered 
the number diminishes in miniature 

st as the density of the air diminishes 
| in aeeordance with the 


same law. 
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Detecting Vessel 


INDIVIDUAL ELECTRON 


Moreover, it looks as though these 
ticles in arranging acted re- 
ciprocally with the molecules of the 
solution; in other words, that they behave 
as though they were molecules themselves. 
However this may be, we adequately ex- 
plain the decrease in density of the air 
on the theory that the air consists of par- 
ticles, but in the experiment above re- 
ferred to we find demonstratively that par- 
ticles experimentally behave in just that 
way. 


par- 
themselves 


$y means of this unique instru- 
ment, then, and quite apart 
theory, we literally 
certainly 


from any 
first that 

particles 
rder of atomic mag- 
nitude, and, next, that these particles have 
the movements of the type and character 
that on a priori considerations we have 
been compelled to ascribe 
which, chemically speaking, 


see, 


see, 


matter can exist in 


more or less of the ( 


to particles 
are ultimate. 
does not ac- 
This 
achievement has been reserved for an in- 
strument still more powerful the 
most sensitive in the world. 

In the competent hands of Rutherford, 
and in a research which will 
classical in its refined and accurate ex- 
perimentation, the instrument which has 
proved capable of this incredible feat is 
the electrometer 

In a paper of this general 
the method of its accomplishment must 
be summarized, but 
follows: 


gives off 


But the ultra-microscope 
tually capture the individual atom. 


and 


stand as 


} 
character 


its essentials are as 
Everybody kn that radium 
rays the alpha, 
rays. The alpha rays 
On the basis of an 
of knowledge it may 
positively be taken for granted that these 
alpha rays consist of positively charged 
flving particles, and that these particles 


ws 
of three types-— 
beta, and gamma 
alone concern us. 


enormous amount 
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are of atomic dimensions.* It is true 
that the considerations upon which this 
statement is based are to a certain extent 
theoretical, but these theories have stood 
impregnable to the attack of immense 
experimentation, and they have nothing 
to do with the chemical philosophy of the 
atomic theory. The alpha rays are 
charged particles, they fly through the air 
at the rate of about twenty thousand miles 
a second, and they are of atomic dimen- 
sions. The feat to be accomplished con- 
sists in catching them one by one; it 
transcends any analogy with which one 
might attempt to compare it. 

Its success depends upon the power 
these particles have of rendering elec- 
trically econductible the air through which 
they tear their way. This property, by 
what might be called a trigger arrange- 
ment, Rutherford sueceeded in magnify- 
ing thousands of times, until finally it 
became adequate. A diagrammatic repre- 
sentation of this apparatus will be found 
in the accompanying illustration. Here 
in the text let us merely say that it is a 
most attractive study in ballistics. There 
is a firing chamber containing the ra- 
dium, and there is a target chamber con- 
taining the detecting arrangement con- 
nected with an outside electrometer, and 
between the two there lies a window of 
thin mica only one and one-half milli- 
metres in diameter. In the firing cham- 
ber, infinitesimal projectiles from the ra- 
dium fly through the window into the 
detecting chamber, and there, upsetting 
the electrical equilibrium of the air 
within, they cause a ballistic jump of the 
electrometer needle connected with it. 
One, two, three, four, at the rate of about 
thirty a minute, as they enter through 
the window, they cause one, two, three, 
four corresponding jumps of the needle. 
Counting the atoms! It is, indeed, won- 
derful If the reader is interested in 
watching a master at his work, let him 
read this research in its original presenta- 
tion in Vol. 81 of the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society. 

In this research he will find as well 
that Rutherford has laid his hands on an 
interesting confirmation of his work. 


*The proof of this statement is too ex- 
tended for consideration here, but it may 
he fownd simply stated. in extenso, in a 
book by the writer, The New Knowledge. 


Many people have seen, and will al 
remember, the scintillating stars of li; 
that result on placing a bit of radi 
before a screen of zine sulphide. It 
like a swarm of fireflies on a dark 1 
Now, it has been suspected that 
flashes of light were due, each of t] 
to the impact of an individual alpha 
ticle, but no verifiable method existed 
proving it. With the arrival of Rut 
ford’s needle-jumps, however, the met 
arrives. If they really are due to 
impact of individual alpha particles, t 
under comparable conditions, they 

to correspond in number per minut: 
the needle-jumps of the electromet 
They do so correspond. Hence we | 
now, not one, but two valid method 
identifying and counting the ind 
ual atoms. 

3ut a critical reader at this poi 
likely to object: “ These alpha parti 
of which we are speaking are ‘ que 
things. They may be of atomic din 
sions, as you say, but how do we k: 
that they are atoms? What are 
atoms of?” This introduces Rutherf 
crowning research. 

In a research immediately follow 
the one we have referred to, he and 
Geiger showed on the basis of theoreti 
assumptions that the alpha particle 
almost certainly an atom of heli 
This does net interest us so much ex 
in so far as it exemplifies the ama 
validity of these atomic hypotheses 
radioactive investigations. It does 
interest us, because, in a research al: 
immediately following this again, 


published in the Philosophical Magazi) 


for February, 1909, he with Mr. R 
proves, not thinks—proves that this 
actually, veritably, the case. 


How he accomplished it even the lay- 
man may understand in the resear 


referred to 
The whole achievement rests upon 

possibility of blow'ng a small glass t 
having walls less than 1-100th of a mi 
metre in thickness; a tube of so thi 
glass permits the alpha particles to 
through it, but resists a vacuum. Wit! 
this tube there is the radium firing 
alpha particles, and surrounding it i 
vacuous space, into which the alpha p 
ticles fly. After the lapse of two da 


but growing stronger and stronger up 
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THE QUESTION 


days, there appeared in this vacuous 
pace and between the electrical termi- 
; within it a phosphorescent light 
hich to the spectroscope lying in wait 
it indisputably signified itself as 
helium. They proved that the helium 
as not in the glass used, was not du 
any air leak, was not in the mercury 





ithin the apparatus, was not due to any 
leak of radium emanation; in fact, they 
proved indisputably, “up hill and down 
dale.” that it was, and could not be any- 
thing else than, due to the alpha par- 

les: that, in simple fact, a_ collec- 

n of discharged alpha particles is, en 

s, helium. 

The gas helium consists of particles, 
but are these particles atoms’ Here fol- 
I s the proof : 

Dewar has shown, quite apart from 
theoretical considerations, and as a mat- 
ter of fact, that one gram of radium pro- 
duces a volume of 0.00000532 ecubie milli- 
metres of helium per second. Rutherford, 
by his counting method, has proved that 
this same gram of helium produces 136,- 
000,000,000 alpha particles per second. 
But these 136,000,000,000 alpha particles 
constitute collectively the 0.00000532 
Therefore 
it follows by mathematical necessity that 
every cubic centimetre of helium under 
standard eonditions contains 25,600,000,- 
000,000,000,000 alpha particles. But this 
value is in remarkable accord with that 
which through a dozen different methods 
has always been held as the number repre- 
senting the ultimate chemical particles 
in a eubie centimetre of gas. Therefore 
the discharged alpha particles in mon- 
atomic helium gas are the atoms. 


cubie millimetres of helium. 


But helium in its physical properties 
is more or less like any other gas; there- 
fore every other gas presumably consists 
of particles. But every other gas, gen- 
erally speaking, will, under suitable con- 
ditions, become liquid and solid; there- 
fore every substance of any kind what- 
ever presumably consists of ultimate par- 
ticles of chemical reaction. 

I do not say that this remarkable 
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demonstration of the atomie theory of 
matter is absolute. Not at all. Let us 
say, rather, that, taking into consideration 
the immense amount of inferential evi- 
dence of the atomic theory, together with 
evidence of this demonstrational char- 
acter, we are as sure of it as, for ex- 
ample, we are sure that the rings of 
Saturn consist of satellites, which ever 
sensible person, on the basis of the evi- 
We are al- 
most as sure of it as we are of parentage, 
which, after all, is a theory. 


dence, is willing to believe. 


In simpk 
consistency we should expect the teacher 
who introduces young gentlemen to or- 
ganie chemistry without the atomic 
theory to introduce us to his “ putative 
father”; the atomic theory is the father 
of organic chemistry. 

At any rate, it permits us to speak of 
atoms and molecules without a_ blush. 
It enables us, too, to deprecate this busi- 
ness of writing text-books of elementary 
chemistry without the atomic theory. 
This has always been illogical and es- 
sentially absurd, and while after a cer- 
tain fashion it may be accomplished, it 
has always worked to the serious hamper- 
ment of chemical instruction. 

Modern knowledge has thus enormously 
strengthened the validity of the atomic 
theory, but it has not informed us, and 
does not teach us, that these atoms are 
actually ultimate in their nature or sim- 
ple in their constitution. The reverse 
is the case. We are no more sure of the 
validity of the atomic theory than we 
are that these atoms are actually highly 
complex. The modern idea of the atom 
is that it is, like the planet Saturn, made 
up of a nucleus related to satellites. We 
are sure that it consists in part of par- 
ticles of negative electricity, we believe 
that it is made up in part of positive 
electricity, and we are inclined to think 
that there may be something in it quite 
apart from either. We shall never hav 
a valid notion of the inner nature of th« 
atom until we solve the nature of posi- 
tive electricity, and about this, so far, 
literally nobody knows. 
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By the Second Intention 


BY EDWARD 


os EAR Mr. French,” my letter be- 

gan, “Cordelia and I have a 

mind again to get married. But 
having once been engaged and quit, we 
have no mind at all to be engaged again 
and divulge it. Would you mind, please, 
you and Mrs. French, if we eloped? It 
seems so much the more feasible and 
private way.” 

[I would rather have broken it to him 
by word of mouth, but for some things 
it is written words or none. If you have 
determined to elope with a man’s daugh- 
ter, you can’t very well go and ask leave 
of him. Suppose he objects! Of course 
he will object, especially after consulting 
his wife. The only way, if you propose 
to consult him at all, is to write, and mail 
the letter on the way to the church and 
come back to the house afterward for 
the answer. 

Cordelia felt she just couldn’t be pub- 
licly engaged to me again. Of course I 
didn’t mind. I think meanly of the en- 
gaged state per se, but I had always rather 
be engaged to Cordelia than not. But 
that was only because I had always want- 
ed to marry her, and had been glad to 
throw any convenient obstacle, even an 
engagement, in the way of her marrying 
any one else. The thing that had both- 
ered me was to have the engagement end 
without our being married. I wanted to 
have it die a natural death in church, 
with flowers and a minister, and it had 
irked me very sore indeed to be “ re- 
leased ” like a baseball-player before the 
end of the season. It left me on a miser- 
ably awkward footing with the rest of the 
world and with her, and it left her in 
the same case. Nobody quite knew 
whether to congratulate either of us on 
getting rid of the other. People naturally 
wanted to know why, and of course you 
can’t tell in the newspaper. It was awk- 
ward for our families. There was a feel- 
ing that they ought to quarrel, because 
somebody must be to blame, and the other 
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side ought to resent it. But they didi 
want to quarrel, and wouldn’t; not ev 
a little, to keep up appearances. They 
held their tongues and went on abo 
their business as before, but inevitab 
flocked more apart than they had be 
wont to do, because when they met 
excited too much interest. 

I don’t mean that they were such con- 
spicuous people that the London pape 
had cables about them. It was only that 
when Mrs. Fessenden or Mrs. Somebod) 
Else got home from the Jenkinses’ tea s! 
told her family, and whomever she had 
to dinner, that Mrs. French and Harrict 
and Mrs. Jesup were at the Jenkins 
and spoke, as they passed, as politely as 
though nothing had happened. And the: 
would follow a little chattering tribute of 
discourse about Cordelia French ani 
Peregrine Jesup, and why did they break 
their engagement, anyway! 

Not that my family, or Cordelia’s, ¢ 
direct reports of what was said at Mr 
Fessenden’s dinner table. They didn’t; 
at least, not often. But they knew what 
must have been said, and families don’t 
like to be subjects of speculation, or 0! 
critical, or even compassionate, observ: 
tion. They can bear the eye of approval, 
of admiration, and even of a moderate 
envy, but what family likes to have t! 
Fessendens, the Jenkinses, the Unde: 
harrows, the Overtons, and the rest of th. 
families getting their heads together to 
swap surmises as to what the Frenche: 
and the Jesups have got in their closet! 

Maybe you’d like to know why Cor- 
delia and I loosed hands after our inten- 
tions had been six months on file. In 
this private way why should I not explai: 
that it was not so much the fault of either 
of us as of the conditions of life as w 
found them. You see, I was twenty-thre: 
and Cordelia was two years younger. | 
was studying the profession in which | 
hope to be useful in my day and genera 
tion, and by the practice of whieh T hop: 
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BY THE 


to derive a respectable maintenance from 
a contributory world, which Cordelia 
as already inspecting. That’s what she 
was doing. She was out of school and 
looking about, shifting from continent to 
continent to get a better view; getting 
uainted with people and things, ascer- 
and what she liked and 
hat places seemed more joyous to her 
What for, so much inspec- 
n and investigation to prepare her for 
destiny already measured off, tied up, 
If she had 
been in college, she might possibly have 
pt. I don’t know what are the merits 

f the woman’s colleges as depositories for 
gaged girls, but they may have a value 
that use. But a roving life of en- 
rgement by travel and social experience 
no such value at all. There was I, 

d up to professional studies, on such 


ti lng whom 


than others. 


d waiting to be called for? 


allowances as my indulgent parents could 
afford me without too gross injustice to 
their own family life and their obliga- 
ons to their other dependents. And 
was Cordelia, diligently qualifying 
rself to live creditably and profitably 
an income of from twelve thousand 
ear up. 
You might suppose that ordinary pre- 
itions would have been taken to pre- 
nt her from seeing much of a person 
unsuited to her needs as I, but 
ere not. There nothing 
me: I had no criminal record, did not 
drink much, was of respectable origin, 
had known Cordelia a long time already, 
d was such a person, in a general way, 
she might properly enough marry some- 
time, if cirewmstances suited. Cordelia 
ame out, and went to dances and din- 
ers. She had to dance with somebody. 
Male persons of the dancing age and dis- 


there 


they 


was against 


position with ineomes of from twelve 
thousand up are rather scarce. Dances 
eannot be equipped with such alone: 


neither can dinners. So Cordelia danced 
ith anybody who asked her soon enough, 
nd that was often me; and she ate her 
dinner alongside of whoever was put next 
her, and that was sometimes me. And 
hen it wasn’t me I wished it was; and 
so what happened happened, all in natural 
rse and aceording to reasonable ex- 
pectation, and nobody ventured to dis- 
approve, though doubtless there was a 
fair volume of conjecture as to whose 
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money Cordelia French and Peregrine 
Jesup proposed to get married on. But 
we had not selected anybody to underwrite 
our prospective happiness. We had not 
got so far as that. We had just got ir- 
responsibly engaged, according to the 
plan, and the spontaneous 
promptings of youth and affection. 

What about our current American prac- 
tice of turning most of the girls loose from 
school at eighteen or nineteen and keep- 
ing most of the youths, who are their 
natural mates, professional 
studies or business apprenticeships four 


American 


tied up to 


or five years longer, and letting them 
play together meanwhile, and expecting 
them to shape their own destinies on prac- 


tical and satisfactory lines? Isn’t a good 


deal expected of us young people, all 
tinder, sparks, and indiscretion ? The 
French, they tell me, expect less and 


provide more. I have thought a good 
deal of these concerns since Cordelia and 
1 were first engaged and found our in- 
tentions unseasonable. Of course I want- 
ed to be considered in Cordelia’s plans 
wanted, naturally, to 
have her stay around where I could see 
her at recess and on Sundays and other 
holidays, and perhaps meet her at festive 
gatherings when the urgency of my 
studies permitted me to get to them. I 
liked to have her around handy, but of 
course I could not interdict her from go- 
ing about, or even from going beyond the 
seas when it suited her parents to take 
her. I could say that she had already 
seen as much of the world and the people 
in it as was necessary, but how was I to 
insist that, while I was cultivating and 
improving my abilities all I knew how, 
Cordelia should let most of hers lie fal- 
low and mark time and wait? If she 
had only had a steady job to work at in 
the intermission while I was qualifying 
myself to work at things might 
have worked out serenely; but the only 


and deportment; 


mine, 


job she had was to get married, and mean- 
while to cheer and satisfy her parents, 
and try to be worth her keep to them 
while she was making acquaintance with 
the world. Marriage seems to be a com- 
plete (circumstances being 
favorable), but being engaged isn’t. It’s 
just a makeshift, delightful for six weeks, 
very suitable for three months, and toler- 
eble for six; but when it contemplates 


occupation 
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indefinite extension into uncertain years 
it is an asset of very doubtful value to a 
girl in active social life. When the 
Frenches found that Cordelia seemed to 
be losing interest in affairs, was indif- 
ferent to dances and dinners, was apt to 
be abandoned by mankind to the society 
of chaperones, was getting left out of 
house-parties that I could not go to, was 
gently indisposed to put the sea or any 
wide expanse of land between herself and 
me, and was rather aggravated than ap- 
peased by the little she could see of me 
when I was near, they said—the parents 
did: “ This isn’t working to much of a 
charm! Nobody is ahead on it, and we 
are getting behind. Cordelia’s no fun 
and there is 


any more, no end of it 
in sight.” 
And soon after that Cordelia and I 


called our engagement off, much to our 
grief and with the sympathy of our elders. 
I advised her to put me down to the 
account of experience, and try to figure 
out a profit on me, if she could. But I 
never put her down to account of any- 
thing, being of just the same mind about 
her that I always had been, though griev- 
ously put out to leave her blooming on 
the paternal bush without any “ hands- 
off” sign on her, protected only by her 
natural thorns. 

There was a line in the paper to say 
the engagement was off, Cordelia went 
abroad again, I continued my studies, and 
time went on. It does go on somehow; 
the trick is to keep on going with it. 
Who does that, gets somewhere in spite 
of impediments, lacerations of the af- 
fections, and all misgivings about the 
possibility of there being a gap anywhere 
in the procession of self-supporters that 
a new aspirant can fit himself into. I 
have been called “sensible.” It seems a 
painfully tame thing to be, and I pre- 
sume I was called so by way of disparage- 
ment. But, after all, there are times 
when there is no choice but between be- 
ing sensible and being silly, and then you 
have just got to be sensible if you can, 
no matter how it tastes. Being sensible, 
while one is working to get a start in life, 
must be excused, because it is the price 
of adventure, indiscretion, speculation— 
all the really glorious and spectacular 
parts of human existence. 

Three years I was sensible and plugged 
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away at my job, learning the rudime: 
and then the application of them. 
that time I had never a word with ( 
delia. How could I? I could not go 
where I left off, and unless, or until, | 
could do that, how could I go on at 
Sight of her I did have now 
but seldom; for, though she was oft 
in town and I nearly always there, 
occupations usually kept us from a 
dental meetings. We didn’t travel 
same beats. 

I finished my professional studies, 
tained the tests provided to measure 
proficiency, and got a job in an office wi 
a small salary and some prospects. Ca 
dor requires that I admit that I pas 
those examinations pretty well, for rea 
I had not spared work in the long pr 
aration for them. 

And the job I got was a good one 
beginners’ jobs go, and the prospects wer 
as good, so far as I could see, as t! 
prospects of anybody of my time of 
and in my line of endeavor. So I did: 
see why, barring accidents, I should 1 
get somewhere presently. 

So the months sped. Coming early 
town on a late October day, I got int 
pay-as-you-enter car at Forty-sec 
Street, and there was Cordelia, alone 
with a seat vacant beside her, 
I took. 

“This is a fine day,” said I, “and 
you become it very much, and I ho) 
you have good health?” 

“ Oh yes,” said Cordelia. 

“ And good spirits?” said I. 

“Oh yes;” but she said it more doubt- 
fully and with no more than a languid 
affirmation. 

“ And I hope that sport is good,” sa 
I, and she assented to that, but in a w 
that suggested that it might be mo! 
boisterously satisfactory. And with th 
we fell into discourse, trifling but eas 
and that progressed in its tone from ea 
to friendly, and from friendly to ol 
friendly. And I let the car pass Fift 
fourth Street and pretended to mys 
I was going to Fifty-ninth, and let 
pass Fifty-ninth and pretended nothing 
further to myself. It wasn’t until son 
days later that I learned that her i: 
tended destination was Fifty - sevent! 
Street. As it was, while rolling throug! 


and tl} 


whi 


the Sixties we each cautiously discover 
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| we were bound for the Museum at “T’m afraid you are not a_ really 
( ghty-second Street, and there we got earnest money-maker, Peregrine!” 
and since it was, as I pointed out “Just wait till I get a chance to throw 
her, too lovely an autumn day to go in my clutch; then you'll see! And I'll 
ors, we went and sat down in the Park soon begin to get it now! But if you 
} ead. and there, a little off the track think well of the stock-broker calling, 
4 passers-by, fell into discussion of the Cordelia, there was Archibald Tassel. I 
ditions of contemporary existence. heard of him as having the discernment 
. ‘Cordelia,” said I, “are you having to be your warm admirer; and a whole- 
fun ?” some, hearty young man too, and well 
She meditated a moment. Three years found. And yet you seem never to have 
long time in the early twenties, and smiled on him?” 
Cordelia had grown perceptibly thought- “So?” 
r since she and I left off. “Tt must be you don’t care for a sport- 
C Fun? Oh yes, I have some. It has ing life. Well, 1 am only moderately 
- a pleasant summer. We went drawn to it myself. You have to work 
. road in the spring, and it was nice in’ so hard and pay so high for what you get, 
= e country after we got home. People were and it’s so hard on the tissues, and you 
; etimes interesting; some of the books get so little in the end. But there was 
’ re good to read; I liked the flowers in that cheerful young Van Terminal, Cor- 
= e garden, and I liked to ride a horse, delia; pockets bulging with ancestral 
. | sometimes motoring was pleasant, coin; nice manners, immense energy, 
f | the swimming and the sailing.” large appetite for pleasure, four or five 
lid [ confess that my heart settled back a automobiles in his garage, and a private 
i bit at this list of profitable occupations. tank of gasoline with a pipe-line connec- 
Are you marrying any one this fall, tion with Hunters Point. If there is an 
: rdelia?” said I. “ Have you an inter- eligible young man about, it is Corlear 
ad ting line of suitors now? Or can it Van Terminal, and yet, Cordelia—” 
a be that being well off vou have the un- “ Merey, Peregrine, would you have me . 
a ial diseretion to realize it?” marry him!” 
wl “Oh, I realize it; yes, a good deal. “Oh no! By no means. No! No! I 
But I am only temporarily well off.” never was the least keen to have you. 
—_ “What’s the matter? Father’s stocks But why didn’t you?” 
h look shaky to you %” “ Why should I?” 
“Ohno. Father doesn’t seem anxious.” “Everything money can buy, and not 
“Suitors, maybe. Perhaps you feel sucha bad encumbrance. Amiable young 
urself near capitulation 2?” man enough, and you with your great 
loubt- “Possibly! But I have not diagnosed qualifications for companionship and di- 
mauid t so.” rection might have kept him out of 
“Down there where you spend your serious mischief all his days. I don’t say 
mmers there are stock-brokers growing you could have done it, but it was con- 
ity 1 every bush, and the stock-brokers, you ceivably possible.” 
me ow, Cordelia, are the only young men “ He’s very nice and so jocund. Moth- 
h that except the hereditary rich—who have er and I were much pleased with him 
ans ney enough to get married on.” —are still. I don’t know what efforts 
on “Why didn’t you turn to that your- I should have made if it hadn’t been 
og | Peregrine ?” for father.” 
Fift ; ‘I? Bless you! I never had a chance. “ What did he say?” 
sewself =} Nobody ever seemed to see the making “T hardly like to tell you!” | 
let it ' a stock-broker in me. And besides— “Oh yes, do!” 
ashing ll, I confess I have never felt drawn “Tle said: ‘Good God! Cordelia. Not 
meen to that voeation. I would like uncom- that one! Wait, and perhaps you may 
er il 1 ly to earn plenty of money, and I catcha man! Leave those joyous natures 
aon an to, some time; but I'd rather to marry chorus girls,’ he said, and told 
hens the pay seem more like an inci- me I was built for something better than 
ered : | of my job than have my job an_ tobe the ballast fora joy-rider’s motor-car. 
: ‘ident of my pay.” That’s just like father. He’s not very 
i Vou. CXXI.—No. 721.—16 
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practical. But it flattered me, and I 
didn’t try after that.” 

“Poor girl! What a father! What a 


tremendous handicap parents are, any- 
way!” 

“You needn’t complain of father. 
That was the only time he meddled. He 
has his best for me. He knows 
admirable young men! ‘ Father’s friends,’ 
I call them. Somehow they never make 
up to me. But I’m improving; I know 
I am. I think so much my hair is com- 
ing out, and the day may come when I 
shall find grace in the eyes of one of 
‘father’s friends.’ ” 

“Oh no! Cordelia, don’t! I have a 
better plan for you. I know such a good 
young man, who has needed you with 
gnawing destitution, night and day going 
on four years.” 

“Tow interesting! 
man! 


done 


The poor young 
Destitute of me and I suppose of 
all the other goods of this world, and 
mortgaged besides for the support of his 
aged grandmother! I beg you, Peregrine, 
not to attempt to entangle me with im- 
possible, good young men. Life is too 
fleeting. The American spring is too 
short. All in a minute it is summer, and 
to-morrow comes Fourth of July and hay- 
time, and we are cut down and cast into 
the oven.” 

“Well, dear Cordelia, take a broker— 
take a broker! Or some nice old gentle- 
man; or a widower or something, with 
ready-made shekels strung on him!” 

“ Don’t be unkind to me, Peregrine!” 

“Oh, well—I was telling you—where 


was I? You put me all out when you 
speak like that. Oh yes—the good young 
destitute man! Well, the good young 


man has no grandmother to support— 
only himself as yet, and can do that, by 


George! And it’s time; he’s rising 
twenty-seven. And his prospects are not 
bad now. And if he could manage to 


get married they’d be better; they’d have 
to be. You see, we have to get one thing 
at a time, and I’ve known awful cases— 
even I in my short experience have ob- 
served them—of men who waited until 
they had get a good living before they 
got married, and found, when they got 
ready to get a wife, that their minds had 
been on other things so long that they 
had clean forgotten how. That’s awful, 
isn’t it? It happens all the time. I see 
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it at the clubs. I don’t want it to hay 
pen to—to the good young semi-destit 
man I had in mind.” 

“Oh no, Peregrine; surely not. It’s 
an awful thought; awful! But yet, sup- 
pose he got the girl, what—” 

“What costs so dreadfully much, ( 
delia? I know of quite a decent flat 
fifty dollars a month; a nice flat ove) 
tailor shop, and not in Harlem eith 
not twenty blocks from where we’r 
ting. And for three dollars a day 
ean get food enough for two or thre 
not superlatively fres!), 
perhaps, but eggs—and for a dollar a . 
vou can hire a very good servant, ; 
that’s only a little more than forty d 
lars a week; and a good young man of 
twenty-seven, with four or five years of 
hard work behind him, who can’t see his 
way to lay his hands on at least sixty 
dollars a week isn’t good enough for 
But sixty would about do it, Cordelia. 
Sixty plunks is a great deal of money 
a whole lot of money to earn—but not a1 
unattainable wage; not one that a d 
gent and competent trained hand need 
consider the limit of his aspirations 
not in a city like this with a tracti 
company to be supported, and eight 
million people in the back country to help 
pay five millions of us for living here.” 

“You are a more caleulating person 
than you used to be, Peregrine. Wh 
did you work all that out? And suppos 
it were possible to live on sixty dollars 
a week, what makes you think it would I 
pay to do it, and why do most peopl 4 
of our habits think they need so ve 
much more ?” 

“ The trouble with them is they haven't 
been emancipated. The things that cost 
are amusement and social aspiratio: 

If you can cut those out for a time, living 
is not so impossibly dear. But stupid 
people can’t do it, and unemancipat 
pegple don’t dare to.” 

“ Tnemancipated ? Unemancipated ! 
Unemancipated from what, Peregrine ‘ 

“From things, Cordelia, and the ha 
of needing them in superfluous quantit; 
from the standards of living set by peo] 
who are poor on fifty thousand a y 
from the idea of life that is based on what 
vou have got; from automobiles, and « 
pensive sports, and boxes at the oper 
from the notion that it is essential to kee} 
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the swim, and know only the right 
ple; from pleasures and from people 
at waste time and money and give noth- 
¢ back that is worth having.” 
“My! Peregrine! When did you turn 
archist i 
“Not long after our engagement was 
en. I loved you, Cordelia, that’s the 
ith. and I hated everything that broke 
I learned to see that there was no 
tacle between you and me that a little 
me and hard work could not easily over- 
me, and that the obstacles that looked 
egest and blackest had no real sub- 
tance to them, and could be brushed aside 
henever we were ready and had the grit 
to do it. Don’t ery, Cordelia! If you let 
hold your hand again, I don’t think 
one would notice.” 
‘I was—I wasn’t erying, Peregrine. 
[—I was—only thinking!” 
“Ton’t erv! Because this is such a 
lightful world for folks who are free 
and ean work, and have the courage to 
ape their own courses. It looks all 
vely colors to me, with you here—so 
ich to get and such an interesting stunt 
to get to it; so much to do, and such in- 
pirations for the doing of it; such ex- 
ellent loads to lift at and maybe shoul- 
er. Think, Cordelia, think by all means! 
[That is the most fun there is, and the 
most we shall either of us get for some 
time to come if you marry me on sixty 
dollars a week. Oh dear! There were 
times when I feared you weren’t going to 
wait! Those were the worst pinches of 
the pull. To get tired and have no heart 
of refuge to fly to—you know that is 
pretty trying, Cordelia.” 
“T know, Peregrine. And to wait with 
folded hands and not know—it tries the 
ith. A bunch of roses on my birthday, 
bunch of roses on Christmas morn- 
g, not a line with either of them! 
Oh, Peregrine!” 
“There! Nobody saw us but the squir- 
l! ‘Far out of sight, while sorrows 
| enfold us, lies the fair country where 
r hearts abide’ Do you know that 
mn, Cordelia? There were days to- 
cether when it ran in my head. It meant 
heaven to whoever wrote it, but to 
it meant a fifty-dollar-a-month flat 
1 you.” 


oi 


‘Don’t ery, Peregrine!” 
“T wasn’t crying. But you must allow 


a man some sentiment. Are you game 
for the flat and sixty dollars a week ?” 

“ Let us look at the flat. I hope all the 
rooms are not cupboards. Do you know 
that my aunt just passed on the drive in 
a victoria? Gracious! I have just time 
to get home before dark and dinner.” 

That was the substance of the discourse 
we had that autumn day. I never mailed 
that letter I wrote to Cordelia’s father. 
We concluded that it would not be polite 
to our parents to elope, and, since we both 
had very indulgent parents, what was 
the use! So I broke it to the old man, 
and he was quite reasonable and let me 
stay to dinner, and we had champagne. 
And Cordelia’s mother was kind too, and 
though she declared that I was as bad a 
match as any worldly-wise woman could 
ask for, she felt that Cordelia had come 
as nearly to years of marital discretion 
as women who get married ever come, 
and that it was certainly time she knew 
whether I was the ineligible man she 
wanted or not. 

So I told my own parents too, and my 
father smiled and said more marriages 
hereabouts seemed to be spoiled nowadays 
by too much money than by too little; 
and my mother shed some tears, but they 
were not tears of discontent. She has 
begun to be interested in my trousseau, 
and keeps suggesting things that I had 
better buy and have charged to Father, 
and I hear of her being seen in the neigh- 
borhood of auction shops where they sell 
furniture, and she has counselled me 
by no means to trench upon Great-aunt 
Susan’s legacy, which constitutes the 
total sum of my private fortune. It is 
not a large legacy, and how I shall ever 
add anything to it, except Cordelia, I 
cannot imagine; but I am going to some- 
how, and meanwhile Cordelia will be an 
immense asset and make me a rich man 
at the start. 

Perhaps Aunt Susan’s legacy will start 
on its career as the total fortune of a 
married man by a period of depletion; 
for the truth is I am not taking in the 
whole of sixty dollars a week at the pres- 
ent juncture. It is no great income to 
command at twenty-seven if one has 
begun his money-getting at seventeen, 
but it is a great deal for any one of that 
age who has spent three or four years 
in general enlargement of the ideas and 
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experiences in a college, and three or four 
more in learning how to do something 
that will support life. 

T observe that elders are fairly willing 
to abet the young in getting married if 
only the adventurers are positively enough 
set on the adventure and have the courage 
of their intentions. The thing that the 
wiser elders won’t do if they can help it 
is to take responsibility about the intend- 
ing parties being pleased with their bar- 
gain. For the rest, unless the adventure 
is foo rash or premature, or they have 
violent personal objections, the elders, as 
far as I see, are apt to be complaisant, 
and even to push along an affair that is 
clearly at the stage where it is safe to 
push it. 

The ecards are out for three weeks from 
next Thursday It was the first our 
friends in general heard of it, which 
was as it should be. The flat is hired, and 
vesterday I got my pay raised five a week. 
Where there’s a will there’s a way to 
break it, the lawyers say, but Cordelia 
and I have passed through that once, and 
our will is going to probate this time. 

I am thinking about what we shall talk 
about, for talk will have to be our main 
reliance for entertainment. There’s a 
fireplace in the flat, and I dare say I shall 
be seen going home dragging boards and 
boxes after me like the children one sees 
in the street, for I don’t know how we 
shall afford any wood for that fireplace. 
Wood, I understand, is dear. Never 
mind; we shall have a fire and sit before 
it, and talk about everything—about votes 
for women (which I don’t want, though 
it matters little), whether we ought to 
he abstainers (I’d rather not, but it mat- 
ters little), whether the good English are 
played out, about the future of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in the United 


States, whether it isn’t time for th 
Democrats to shelve Thomas Jefferson 
and get a new prophet, whether Tamman 
will ever be killed permanently dead and 
what then, whether the People have g 
any sense, whether legislation has an i: 
portant effect upon divorce, whether t] 
Americans are too much bent on subst 
tuting legislation for character, and al! 
those things that one thinks about. 

I wonder if she will be willing to tal 
about those things! Very likely sh 
won't. It will be more prudent, I thin 
not to let her see the catalogue of the: 
beforehand. Unless brought up to the: 
gently she might shy. One talks, I find 
to another person a good deal according 
to what is in the other person’s mind. 

And for a change we can gossip, ai 
extenuate our neighbors’ faults, fir 
agreeing what they are, which always 
a pleasant exercise. And when somebod 
makes a good book with real meat in it 
well served—if any one should—we can 
read it, and that’s fun, and cheap, and 
will make more talk. And charities ar 
interesting if one goes at them right (a: 
cheap as things go), and so are polities. 

It is such an interesting world if , 
get the hang at all of what is going « 
in it, and why, and whither things ar 
tending! I do love to see it roll along 
and to try to puzzle out why things hay 
pen as they do. It will be fun to talk t 
Cordelia about all these matters. What 
is there about a woman’s mind—if it 
a fairly good one—that it is so extraordi 
narily stimulating to a man’s mind, s 
that when you’re too tired to talk to 
man you ean chatter on amazingly to : 
woman, provided she’s the right one! 
They beat drink; they certainly do! 
They are the great natural stimulant 
and tonic for mankind. 
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Artificial and Natur 


BY THOMAS 
Profe 


HEN a few years ago Kipling 
published his poem entitled 

The Recessional, a violation of 

neord alleged to be found in it much 
lisquieted the minds of many who had 
been nurtured mainly on the syntactical 
diet supplied by a ec rtain class of school 
grammars. The error was said to occur 
the ope ning line of the second stanza, 


ch reads: 
The shouting and the tumult dies.” 


This use of dies, we were told, was quite 
reprehensible. Occasionally even highly 
educated men could be met who, while 
admiring the poem as a whole, conceded, 
r rather assumed, that the use of the 
singular here could be defended only on 
the ground that grammar pure and un- 
lefiled must at times yield to the neces- 
sities of rhyme. It shows how much 
with us the study of syntax has been 
divorced from the study of literature, 


ipon which every rule of syntax worth 


heeding must be based, that the fitness 
f the employment here of dies more than 
failed to be appreciated. Its faultiness, 
we were assured, was settled beyond dis- 
ite by the rule that two singular nouns, 
nited by the conjunction and, must 
ave the verb in the plural. 

The principal difficulty with this view 
is that there is no such rule. It no more 
xists in English than it does, for in- 
tance, in German, or for that matter in 
Latin, from the grammars of which it 
has been foisted upon us. sy this is 
eant that there is no rule which in such 
ircumstances imperatively requires the 
erb to be in the plural. There would 
e little objection to stating it as a 
neral principle, were ample allowance 
ade for the cases to which it does not 
pply. In the majority of instances th 
nstruction with the plural is something 
ore than the preferable one; it is really 
he only one. But there is a respectable 
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minority in which the use of the singular 
verb is more idiomatic and therefore dis- 
tinetly more desirable. 

It is a consequence of this view that 
the number proper to be employed in 
any given phrase depends largely on the 
conception of unity or diversity which it 
is sought to convey. It therefore cannot 
be decided by any abstract cut-and-dried 
rule. Do the two or more words forming 
the subject blend into one idea in the 
mind of the speaker or writer? Does he 
seek to make the fact of that blending 
prominent? In such a ease the singular 
verb should be chosen in order to cause 
the conception of oneness to be control- 
ling. If, on the other hand, there is no 
such feeling of unity of impression—as 
in four cases out of five there is not 
the plural number is the one to be em- 
ployed. But the point, here to be made 
emphatic, is that in the large domain 
lying between the extremes the use of the 
particular number rests in the discretion 
of the writer and not at the dictation of 
the critic. The former may subject him- 
self to just censure for resorting to the 
wrong one, if he lacks the sensitiveness 
to idiom which comes from the possession 
of genius or from intimate familiarity 
with the best usage. But far more like- 
ly is the latter to blunder when he sets 
out to make a universal and indiscrimi- 
nate application of a rule which is sub- 
ject to manifold exceptions. 

This is a syntactical condition which 
many critics of speech ignore entirely and 
some are apparently unable to comprehend 
To such extremes has this devotion to rig- 
id grammatical rule gone, so fully has it 
at times perverted all sense of propriety 
of expression, that men have been found 
to stigmatize as bad English the passage 
in the Lord’s Prayer which reads, “ Thine 
is the kingdom and the power and the 
glory.” One would think that they must 
have seen that the employment of is 
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has here the effect of bringing out dis- 
tinctly unity of impression. This the 
employment of are would have tended to 
impair, and as a consequence effective- 
ness would have been impaired. 

Exactly the same thing is to be said 
of the verbal form dies in the line cited 
from Kipling’s poem. Unquestionably 
the necessity of rhyme demands in this 
ease the use of the singular; but the 
use of it was not due primarily to that 
fact. Far more was it demanded by the 
highly developed literary sensitiveness 
which is one of the most marked at- 
tributes of genius. The point can be 
brought out more sharply by taking a 
somewhat similar passage from the Lays 
of Ancient Rome. 


‘Now by the yellow Tiber 
Was tumult and affright,” 


says Macaulay, in the poem of Horatius. 
Here it is manifest that the ideas con- 
veyed by the two nouns tumult and 
affright are much more distinct than 
those of the two nouns found in Kip- 
ling’s line. Shouting may fairly be 
called a necessary accompaniment of 
tumult. The existence of the latter al- 
inost inevitably implies the existence of 
the former. But there is no such neces- 
sary oneness of thought between the two 
subjects found in the lines taken from 
Horatius. Manifestly tumult can pre- 
vail without affright. Even more can 
affright exist without tumult. The con- 
ceptions are essentially distinct. Yet 
Macaulay, uninfluenced by any neces- 
sities of verse, deliberately chose to give 
to the two connected nouns a verb in 
the singular. It may be conceded that 
this number is more often employed when 
the subjects follow the predicate and not 
when they precede it. This fact, however, 
does not affect the correctness or incor- 
rectness of the construction as a vital 
principle. Undoubtedly Macaulay could 
have here said were instead of was. This 
he manifestly did not choose to say, and 
no one appears to have had the courage 
to find fault with him for not doing it, 
or to suggest that in not doing it he 
had violated a rule of syntax. It is 
not likely that the most thoroughgoing 
stickler for what he considers correct 
erammar would take the ground that he 
knows more about the subject than the 


one writer of the nineteenth century who. 
whatever his other merits or defects, w; 
unquestionably the most keenly solicito 
of all about propriety of expression. Y 
the quoted lines show that he wer 
farther than Kipling in contravention . 
this assumed rule. Of the two autho: 
the usage of the latter is the more d 
fensible, if defence be needed at all. 

It is further to be remarked that in t! 
employment in such cases of the singula 
verb there is nothing peculiar to Eng 
lish. It prevails in various languag: 
No observant reader of Lessing an 
Goethe and Schiller can have failed 
notice the frequency of this constructio 
in their writings. It is as common 
these as it is in those of our early author 
For with us the best usage of the past 
sanctioned it on a large seale, as it sti! 
does on a much more limited on 
Great freedom was once permitted in t] 
use of the two numbers. But the out 
break of formal grammar in the eight 
eenth century had as one of its accon 
paniments the proclamation of the plura 
verb as the necessary predicate of two o: 
more subjects. The war since waged against 
the use of the singular has been meas 
urably successful. As a consequence thi 
liberty formerly enjoyed by the autho: 
has been sensibly diminished. The belie! 
in the plural as belonging in practical! 
all cases to constructions of this sort ha 
become part of the ingrained belief of 
the common mind. It inevitably affect 
the action of writers who may know or 
feel that in particular cases it is wm 
desirable, if not unjustifiable, but wh 
do not have the courage or position 1 
defy it. 

One of the further results of th 
steadily growing influence of forma! 
grammar over speech, which has been 
going on for nearly two centuries, is 
that not only has liberty of expression 
been abridged, but that men have large 
ly forgotten their former state of fre« 
dom. Even writers who have protested 
against the despotism to which they ar 
subject have shown themselves unawar 
of the privileges they once enjoyed. In 
the Imaginary Conversations of Walter 
Savage Landor occurs the following pas- 
sage in the colloquy between Horne Tooke 
and Doctor Johnson: 


Tooke.—What an outery would be raised 
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against you or me, if we applied a verb in 
the singular to several nouns! 
Johnson.—And justly. 
Tooke Yet elegance sometimes requires 
even in our own language. 


[Then Tooke is represented as giving 
istrations of the construction from 
Metastasio and Petrarch. He adds that 
can be found in the best poets and 
nrose-writers of France, and that the 
Athenians cherished it. He finally meets 
tine imaginary J ohnson’s objection to it 
citing passages exemplifying it from 
Virgil and Horace and Quintilian. 

It is often a question whether Landor’s 

nments on language evince more per- 
ersity of judgment or more ignorance 

the practice of the great writers with 
hom he must have been familiar. Here 
Doctor Johnson is eredited with saving 
hat a man would justly be condemned 
for using the singular verb with two 

bjects. If that opinion could be 
ought to represent his views, he must 
have spent no small share of his life in 
self-condemnation. The construction it- 
elf is far from uncommon in his writ- 
is. To take two examples out of a 
ore that present themselves, he observes 
that “the strength and unity of the al- 
liance is not easily conceived”; and 
gain he speaks of “ those whom the au- 
thority and avarice of parents unites 
without their consent.” 

Still there is no question that under 
the steady and prolonged pressure of 
grammarians the liberty once enjoyed 
by the writer has been sensibly curtailed. 
It had indeed been already curtailed in 
Johnson’s day. In the centuries pre- 
eding his own this liberty had prevailed 
n a seale so grand that at times it seems 
lifieult to decide whether much distine- 

was felt by many to exist. In the 
th chapter of Exodus, for illustration, 
are told that “the flax and the barle: 
as smitten”; but in the verse follow- 
ing, that “the wheat and rye were not 
nitten.” The construction with the 
ingular is indeed frequent in the au- 
rized version of the Seriptures. As 
it there is no employment of the 
verbal terminations of the Northern 
lialect, the examples taken from it ar 
ot subject to the doubt which besets 


e Elizabethan age, especially the dra- 


se found in many of the writings of 


matie writings. The original Southern 
ending in -th of the plural of the present 
tense had then been generally abandoned. 
The occasional use of doth and hath 
was about all that remained to indicate 
that it had once existed In speaking of 
England under the Tudors, Bacon, for 
illustration, observes that in that portion 
of time “there hath been the rarest 
varieties that in like number of suc- 
cessions of any hereditary monarchy 
hath been known.” In the two _ in- 
stances of it here given, hath is not a 
singular form, but a plural of the South- 
ern dialect, obsolescent even then. 

Far different is the case with the 
Northern plural in -s. This was at one 
time so common that inferences as to the 
number intended by the author can hard- 
ly be drawn with safety. It must have 
heen heard constantly in colloquial 
speech from the frequency with which 
it appears in dramatic pieces during the 
Elizabethan and early Jacobean eras. 
lhe extent of its use cannot indeed be 
gathered from modern editions. In 
them this characteristic of the language 
f the time is almost always silently 
suppressed whenever rhyme or measure 
does not interfere to prevent alteration. 
lf retained, efforts almost agonizing have 
been put forth to account for its occur- 
rence. This, too, even when the subject 
plainly indicates the number, as in the 
following passage from Richard I1., when 
Northumberland remarks to Bolingbroke: 


These high wild hills and rough uneven 
ways 

Draws out our miles and makes them 
wearisome.” 


We have been told that here is a con- 
struction according to the implied sense 
and not to the form. The idea denoted 
is that of journeying over these hills and 
Vays. Hence draws and makes are 
properly in the singular. There is there- 
fore, we are assured, no need of consider- 
ing them as examples of a still surviving 
Northern plural of the present tense. 
This sort of explanation, carried out 
to its legitimate conclusion, would ren- 
der unnecessary the use of any plural 
form whatever. 

But by the time the seventeenth cen- 
tury was well under way, this plural in 
-s had practically disappeared from the 
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literary speech. In consequence we are 
thenceforward on safe ground. When the 
termination ending in -s or in -th ap- 
pears in the third person, we know that 
it is the singular which the author has 
in mind to use. Accordingly what then 
will strike the attention of the observant 
student is the frequency with which this 
number is found with two or more nouns 
as its subject. Let us take, for illus- 
tration, Milton’s usage. It clearly never 
occurred to him that the employment of 
the singular verb, as just indicated, could 
be conceived of as improper, unlike our 
own time when, to use his own words on 
another subject, belief in it “is for him 
only to hope whom true wisdom and the 
contempt of vulgar opinion exempts.” 
The construction is frequent in his prose. 
In his more finished poetical work it 
is far from uncommon. We need not 
delay -on passages where the verb pre- 
cedes its subjects, as, for instance, when 
in Paradise Lost mention is made of 
“the land where flows Ganges and 
Indus.” Milton’s grammatical views 
can be more adequately represented by 
the two following examples taken out 
of many. 


“ Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear 
Compels me to disturb vour season due,” 


are the lines in which at the beginning 

of Lycidas he addresses the plants sym- 

bolical of poetry. 

“Thy worth and skill exempts thee from 
the throng,” 


is the tribute he pays to the musician 
Henry Lawes. No one is likely to main- 
tain that in these examples—which could 
be largely multiplied—there was any 
necessity of verse which required the 
poet to use the singulars compels and 
exempts. Few. however, would be the 
modern. writers to venture on such a 
liberty, as it would be deemed now. 
When, indeed, we contrast the frequency 
of this construction in a great classic 
like Milton and its comparative in- 
frequency in modern writers, such, for 
instance, as one so scrupulous as Ma- 
caulay, we can discern how steadily the 
injunctions of grammarians have tended 
to lessen its use. It is, of course, still 
employed. Macaulay, for illustration, 
speaks of men asking “ where the prom- 


ised splendor and comfort is to be found 
But the comparative study of the usag 
of different centuries brings out distinc: 
ly the fact that,-under artificial pressur 
a construction once common has now b 
come so rare that the employment of 

almost invariably attracts attention a) 
often excites censure. 

Here is an instance where a stead 
pressure, exerted for nearly two centuri: 
has sensibly limited the extent of the us 
of a particular syntactical constructio 
It, in fact, threatens to bring about it 
complete disuse. It has certainly b 
gotten the belief in the minds of ma: 
that there is something undesirable if n 
positively wrong in its employment. B 
this result has not been caused by t! 
action of the general body of cultivated 
speakers and writers. It is mainly du 
to the agency of the special class 
grammarians. It has accordingly be 
reached by conscious effort. The chang 
effected has been in consequence an arti 
ficial one. It stands in sharpest contrast 
with those natural changes which ar 
brought to pass by the general sense of 
the cultivated users of speech seeking 
to find for themselves relief from 
linguistic condition which is felt to b 
unsatisfactory if not unbearable. hh 
this case the innovations that come ii 
are not the result of any direct consciou 
effort. Rarely, indeed, can we tell wher 
they originated, and it is no easy matte: 
to ascertain when. No better illustratio 
of the methods which go on in such ease 
can be found than in the story of th 
way in which the idiom represented, for 
illustration, by some one else’s and 
everybody else’s came to establish itsel! 
in the language. 

The history of these expressions fur 
nishes an interesting illustration of the 
conflict that constantly takes place be 
tween opposing tendencies which are 
operating upon usage. Not uncommon 
in our speech is a construction that 
chances to be one of the few survivals 
of the older inflection. A noun limit 
ing another may be put in the genitive 
case—or, as it is often called, the pos- 
sessive—instead of being in the objective 
governed by a preposition. But this con- 
struction demands that the limiting 
noun shall immediately precede the noun 
limited. It requires direct dependence. 
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One exception to this rule it makes will- 

gly: but only one. It allows the in- 
tervention of an adjective, which ad- 
jective may be modified, if desired, by 
an adverb. No one feels any sense of 


, 


repulsion in the opening line of Paradise 
where Milton speaks “of man’s 
first disobedience.” But at the point 
ere indicated toleration stops. No oth- 
r part of speech is allowed to come 
n between the limiting noun and the 
in limited. 

Let us now apply this principle to the 
ease of everybody else’s. Were the dis- 
position seems to have existed at the 
utset to follow the prescribed gram- 
matical path. Consequently men were 
at first disposed to say everybody’s else. 
This is certainly found as early as the 
sixteenth century. But both then and 
afterward it occurs on the most limited 
scale. One reason doubtless of its rarity 
is the fact that it belongs to colloquial 
speech rather than to literary, and it is 
mainly the literary speech that is re- 
corded in books. Consequently that 
neither everybody's else nor everybody 
lse’s appears in Milton, for illustration, 
is not at all surprising. But even in col- 
loquial speech the expressions could not 
then have been common. How little 
headway, indeed, both these phrases mvst 
have made may fairly be inferred from 


Vy. 








the fact that neither is employed in the 
numerous passages of Shakespeare which 
set out to represent the language of 
common life. 

The truth is that the disposition pre- 
vailed to avoid both. This could be 
easily accomplished by using simply 
‘everybody else” governed by the prep- 
osition of. Perhaps it would be better 
to say that one of the two phrases was 
not then known and that the other was 
disliked. It was certainly not till after 
the Restoration that the employment of 
either becomes at all noticeable. The 
earliest instance of the now regular form, 
given in the New Historical English 
Dictionary, is taken from our old friend, 
the diarist Pepys, and belongs to 1668. 
Under December 9th of that year he 
remarks that “my pleasure was just the 
same as yesterday and no more, nor any- 
body else’s about us.” After that there 
is in this great work an ominous absence 
of quotations for nearly two hundred 

Vou. CXXI—No. 721.—17 


years. In fact, so far as my own neces- 
sarily limited investigation can justify 
positive statement, everybody's else was 
at the outset the preferred method of 
expression. “ While I am my own or 
anybody’s else, that will never happen,” 
says Seandal in Congreve’s Love for 
Love, which came out in 1695. Steele, 
in his periodical paper of 1714 ealled 
The Lover, recommends visiting a pic- 
ture gallery, not merely to please and 
recreate the sight, “but also to yield 
satisfaction and pleasure to your mind 
and instruction enough to inform and 
improve everybody’s else.” “I confess 
1 was your dupe as well as some- 
hody’s else,” wrote Swift to Mrs. How- 
ard in 1731, 

But though this method of expression 
seems to have been the one preferred, 
it was manifestly one that was not liked. 
It was, in fact, distinctly avoided. One 
example of it has been given from Con- 
greve; it is the only one to be found in 
his five plays. An even worse showing 
is made in the comedies of his con- 
temporary Wycherley. In them not an 
instance of it can be discovered. One 
example has been given from the forty 
essays constituting Steele’s Lover. It is 
the single example to be found in them. 
Still, though it was clearly not a favorite, 
had the employment of it been confined 
10 the phrase eve rubody’s else used inde- 
pendently, it might have fastened itself 
permanently upon the speech. It was 
awkward and clumsy, to be sure; but in 
spite of its lack of euphony it could 
have been made to pass muster. It would 
never, indeed, have been much used by 
writers sensitive to harmony of ex- 
pression. These would have continued 
to prefer in the future, as they had in 
the past, such a phrase as “that of some 
one else” to a phrase so distressing to 
the ear as “ some one’s else.” 

But in the further development of the 
usage a new complication set in. In the 
instanees just given the limiting noun 
had in all cases been understood. Nat- 
urally the desire sprang up to spread 
still farther the domain of the idiom, 
to employ it when the limiting noun 
should not merely be understood but 
should be actually expressed. But any 
such extension brought it at once into 
conflict with the principle which permits 
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nothing but the adjective to intervene 
between the limiting and the limited 
noun. One could say “the conduct of 
everybody else.” What one could not say 
was “everybody’s else conduct.” An ex- 
pression of that sort men would feel to 
be intolerable. Accordingly to retain in 
such a case the sign of the possessive with 
one or body meant the denial of the 
further development of the usage. But 
the language would not be denied. It 
found itself, in truth, facing a problem 
similar to that which had previously led 
to the transfer of the possessive sign 
from the noun to which it strictly be- 
longs to a noun connected with it and 
modifying its meaning. Here a distinct 
change of construction has taken place. 
For instance, the opening lines of 
Chaucer’s Troilus and Cressida, put in 
modern orthography, read as follows: 


“The double sorrows of Troilus to tellen, 
That was the king Priamus’ son of Troy.” 


This method of expression, though per- 
haps never common, lasted for at least 
two centuries. In our version of the 
Bible we are told in the ninth chapter 
of Exodus that “there shall nothing die 
of all that is the children’s of Israel.” 
But such a construction was almost as 
objectionable as everybody's else. Ae- 
cordingly it did not survive. To use the 
illustration just taken from Chaucer, the 
language abandoned the use of an ex- 
pression like “King Priam’s son of 
Troy” and substituted for it “ King 
Priam of Troy’s son.” So in the same 
way it took the words constituting the 
phrases under consideration and treated 
them as forming quasi-compound sub- 
stantives in which the sign of the pos- 
sessive was added to the last constituent, 
the adverb else. 

From that moment the doom of every- 
hody’s else was sealed. The form which 
supplanted it seems hardly to have been 
in use on a seale worth mentioning until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
But whenever or wherever it first ap- 
peared, its progress was henceforth rapid. 
Archdeacon Hare remarked in 1833 that 
“ neople more frequently say no body else’s 
[sic] than nohody’s else.” As soon as it 
came to be followed frequently by a noun 
limiting one or body, its general adoption 
in the literature which represents col- 


loquial speech was merely a question ot 
time. “Everybody slapped everybody 
else’s back,” says Dickens in Nicholas 
Nickleby, published in 1839. “ Every- 
body else’s house as well as yours,” wrote 
Thackeray in The Adventures of Philip, 
which came out in 1862. In St. Ives 
Stevenson speaks of “ any one else’s lips,” 
and in the Love’s Cross Currents of Swin- 
burne mention is made of “every one 
else’s son.” Instances could be multi- 
plied almost endlessly. 

It is in truth a singular illustration 
of the extent to which every one else’s 
has established itself as the exclusive 
iorm that the very existence of the other 
form has largely come to be forgotten. 
Certain it is, at any rate, that it is gen- 
erally ignored. Our larger dictionaries 
can hardly be said to recognize the fact 
that such an expression as everybody’s 
else ever had any existence at all. Most 
of them do not even mention it. Webster 
remarks on the now common phrase that 
‘it is usual to give the possessive form 
to else rather than to the substantive.” 
Then follow quotations from George Eliot 
and Thackeray. The Century Dictionary 
says essentially the same thing. The 
Standard has a quasi-recognition of the 
fact that there are still persons who 
cling to the other method of expression 
Of course the business of a lexicon is to 
deal mainly with the meaning of words 
and only ineidentally with their gram 
matical construction. It shows how 
much the older form has passed out of 
thought as well as out of sight that th 
invaluable New Ifistorical English Die 
tionary, a perfect storehouse of informa 
tion on the history of words and phrases, 
does not even take the trouble to hint 
that such a method of expression as 
everybody’s else was ever heard of in 
English speech. 

The matter of importance here, how- 
ever, is that the expression everybody 
else’s, in contradistinction to the change 
previously considered, is a perfectly nat- 
ural development: of usage. No gram- 
marians recommended it; no propaganda 
was set in motion to bring about its adop- 


tion. Its origin and growth were spon- 
taneous. Its fitness and its sufficiency for 
all needs were the things which caused it 
to find favor with the cultivated users of 
speech and led to its general acceptance. 
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The Might of a Dawning Smile 


BY PHILIP 


He had 


two o’elock in the 


haunted 
snown of his loss at 


vith restl ss, eyes. 
afternoon, when the final hope of a rally 

the had flickered feebly and 
expired and his brokers had sold him out, 
vet this eager perusal of the list had be- 
such a habit of his evening hour it 


market 


come 
was not to be dismissed. 

His frantic hopes, almost his very life, 
had centred here so intently, in this fate- 
ful week, that all other existence was a 
incredible he 
was still alive, apparently sane, and free 
Sylvia and the child. 
It seemed preposterous to think of going 


blur. Someway it seemed 


to come home to 


on; and yet—was there anything else 
he could do?—or any other method for 


its doing ? 

His mouth became dry and gluey at 
the the thought of 
going on again, making one more trial to 
recoup his the methods em- 
ployed now for months. From his pocket 
he drew forth a pencil, and jotting down 


mere recurrence of 


losses by 


some figures, one set below another, added 
them hurriedly together. Thereat he un- 
derwent a sickening sense of panic at his 
vitals, the sum so staggered his feebler, 
In a 
tore the evidence from the paper’s mar- 
gin to chew it to a pulp and cast the 
hall away. 


more conscientious ego. fever he 


He felt he might go mad. The out- 
side world was silent, save for the distant 
rumble of an Elevated train and the yet 
more intangible utterance of Gotham, 
never wholly stilled. 

The voice of his wife came droningly 
to his from the bedroom where 
she ecrooned to the wakeful infant in 
her arms. From time to time the baby 
sounded a protest, then lapsed into staring 
that was no less blank or helpless than 
its father’s. 

The same old horrible blackness settled 


senses, 


VERRILL 


HONGER sat stiflly, alone by the 
| dining-room table, staring at the 
column of Wall Street quotations 


MIGHELS 


steadily, more dense and inescapable than 
ever, on the man’s whole 
the child had 


added burde n and depression. 


mental being. 
Even element of 
It had been 
an expense and disappointment together. 
For months the man had dreamed of its 
advent But 


now it was here, it was no companion in 


been an 


in some indefinable hope. 


the least, no discernible essence of him- 
self or his wife, no sentient, appealing 
little soul at all, such as the babies here- 
tofore encountered had seemed in the eyes 
of their parents. It showed no signs of 
intelligent babyhood such as he had wit- 
nessed in attributes of love 
or even confidence, nothing but hunger, 
he Iplessness, inertia. 

The child was perfectly normal. It 
was simply very young—far younger than 
child he had ever observed—and he 
made no for its youth. To 
him it appeared a mere bit of human 
pulp, unindividual, unconscious of itself 
or of life, devoid of all emotions, recog- 
nitions, or expressions. It 


others—no 


any 


allowance 


knew neither 
And he had counted 


so much on making of his first-born son, 


him nor its mother. 


even while an infant, an inspiring little 
friend and companion. 

Since the coming of the child he had, 
however, felt 
ecankerous 


with 
than before. 
His wife had dev loped a thoroughly in- 


more utterly alone 


his Secret ever 
comprehensible absorption in and passion 
for the little human blank vouchsafed to 
her care. She had utterly lost that keen- 
er, intuitive sympathy in the business 
affairs himself that he had 
once perhaps somewhat resented and now 
most desperately missed. 


oy 


concerning 


Anything, in 
his present state of mind, would be such 
a relief to his tortured, self-consuming 
thoughts, become an incubus, relentless, 
deathless, and inevitable. 

It was not that he could have told it 
all to Sylvia now. He had merely reached 
that desperate stage where aloneness with 
his secret, his fear, and his helplessness 
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seemed more than he could support—that 
condition wherein confession, or even de- 
tection, would attord a species of amelio- 
ration to his nerves. 

Once more, as he had a hundred times, 
he thought of the means of deliverance 
from it all. Poison, gas, a revolver—how 
far less revolting they seemed than they 
had at their first introduction! He would 
wish it, however, to appear accidental. 
How often he had planned the way to 
give the thing an accidental aspect ! And 
yet there was sweetness in life! 

He groaned, in the vault of his inmost 
soul, whence never a sound had issued. 
How free and contented he might have 
been had he never made this fatal start! 
His salary was liberal; their actual wants 
were few. If he had only halted while 
the money lost was still his own! If only 
he could just have won back his original 
stake and quit the fatal game! If only 
he could do so now—just win his losses 
back and quit! 

It was the same old ery, the same old 
sophistry. All he wanted was to even up 
the one-sice d score—win some other man’s 
money—to drop the Street forever! It 
was this mad hope that had led him on 
to his present position at the office. It 
had always seemed, as it did to-night, 
that he might accomplish it yet. He 
could—he knew so well he could—if only 
his luck would change! And then— 
ah! then— 

In a single breath he cursed the cun- 
ning that had made his _ peculations 
feasible and fevered over thoughts of its 
repetition—the only means whereby it was 
even remotely possible to win back his 
losses and be square in the office accounts. 
Moreover, he was already in so deep that, 
on detection, his record would be gone 
for life, irretrievably, no matter what his 
explanation or intentions. 

And detection was certain to come, cer- 
tainly at the next annual meeting, if not 
before. He had felt this recently with 
haunting, persistent conviction. He had 
grown to fear every officer of the com- 
pany, every clap of a hand on his shoul- 
der, every stranger who eyed him in his 
wicker eage at the office, every ealler at 
his home. It was terrible to feel that 
gas, the river, and poison were the only 
friends certain at the end. 

In the midst of his cogitations the 


telephone bell suddenly jangled and gay: 
him a sickening start. It seemed such a 

answer to his fears, such a jarring tinkk 
of the doom he had felt to be doggin; 
his trail. He was ghastly white, and hi 
long, thin hands took on an ague, instant 
ly reflecting the tremor of his heart 
When he went to the instrument, aut 

matically stiffening once again, as he ha 
so many times of late, he received a y 
more positive shock, that left him ready 
for collapse. 

It was Carlaw calling across the wire 
the company president, always his friend 

the man who had placed him virtual] 
in charge of the money as well as th 
books of the big concern. 

“Tlello!” said the voice. “Ts that 
you, Billy? . . . Thought perhaps Id 
tind you home. ... Want to come over 
for a little talk. . . . Be there in fif 
teen minutes.” 

Thonger remained there, heavily lean- 
g against the wall, when the receiver 
was placed on its hook. A grim, mirth 
less smile flickered at the corner of his 
mouth. He was certain the end had 
come. Yet gradually, out of the climac- 
teric moment he felt to be impending, 
he gathered a sort of strength once more, 


1 


in sheer relief from the long suspense hi 
had borne all these months alone. 

He finally went to the sideboard, 
poured himself a drink of brandy, took 
out a strong cigar, and lit it to smoke 
in wasteful nervousness. The newspaper, 
opened at the stock quotations, he folded 
flat and tucked away from sight. 

When Carlaw arrived, some desperate 
sort of calm, born of acceptance of his 
doom, had settled on Thonger’s face and 
demeanor. He merely hoped the acecusa- 
tion might come quietly and not disturb 
his wife. After that—there were friends 
from which to choose. 

Carlaw—big, florid, generous, and as 
keen as polar frost—had divested him- 
self of his office manner at five in the 
afternoon. 

“ Well, well,”. he said, in his brusqu: 
and hearty way, coming in from the hat- 
rack in the hall, “this is comfortable, 
decidedly. First time Ive been to see 
you since you moved, old man, but no 
such neglect intended. We're an abom 
inably unsocial lot, New-Yorkers. How’s 
the wife—and baby ?” 
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HE HAD MONSTROUSLY DECEIVED THAT HELPLESS LITTLE SOUL 
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“Quite well,” said Thonger, “thanks. 
Baby’s still awake, I believe, if you'd 
care to see it.” 

He offered his box of cigars, one of 
which Carlaw accepted. 

“No, oh no! Not at all—not at all,” 
he said. “Any teeth yet? What does 
he weigh ?” 

“ _—don’t know,” Thonger stammered, 
feeling anew a sense of injury and dis- 
appointment, that his infant son should 
be so pulpishly deficient. “His mother 
could tell, I suppose.” 

“Don’t disturb them—not for the 
world!” ejaculated Carlaw, decisively, in 
all a bachelor’s uncertainty of babies and 
their mothers. “I didn’t drop in to— 
to keep it awake, you know. I came for 
information that only you might be able 
to supply.” He paused for a moment, 
and Thonger made ready for the blow. 
‘I wanted to ask you, Billy, what you 
know about the climate and ranching 
business in Nevada.” 

Thonger wondered if this might not 
contain a friendly hint as to future 
moves for himself. 

“ Climate ?—ranching ?—Nevada?” he 
repeated, vacantly. “ You—” 

“Tm thinking of sending my nephew 
out there, right away, to get some train- 
ing and learn to work and make himself 
more of a man. I thought of you to- 
night as a man with the information.” 

Such a piercing glance was in his eyes 
that Thonger was certain, no less than 
before, that the topic was merely a ruse, 
delaying more vital concerns. Neverthe- 
less he answered steadily. meeting the 
eyes of the older man with a level, un- 
faltering gaze. 

He knew Nevada intimately, having 
spent ten years in its borders, “ punch- 
ing cows.” He spoke of it now with a 
vague but deathless longing, conveyed by 
the tone of his voicee—and Thonger could 
certainly talk. He almost forgot the pit 
of decay, on the brink of which he was 
shrinking. All of that past, with its 
hardships, toil, and cleanness of spirit, 
rose in his thoughts like a midnight sun, 
to gild his estimate of life once more, 
ere the darkness engulfed him anew. 
He had been so certain of his life- 
long honor then—so filled with health 
and strength! 

Carlaw sat for more than an _ hour, 


intent upon questions and recitals. 
had once dreamed dreams of a cowb 
life of adventure and charm himself. 
had never seen a desert, save that 
New York City, nor scented a sa; 
brush plain. He feared he never shou! 
He wanted a letter to some one 
in the “unrailroaded, no-man’s mo 
tains” where his nephew might be “ 
comed and worked and made _perh: 
worth raising.” 

That, apparently, was all the wor 
present in his mind. He mention 
nothing of the office. He spent a decick 
ly pleasant evening with his friend, f 
got the grind and aridness of all t! 
Manhattan existence for a time, and v 
boyishly eager, when he rose to leav 
to come again soon for what he describ 
as one of the treats of his life. 

Then it was over, and Thonger was 
plunged yet deeper in doubt, by the swift 
reaction of his banished alarms, and the 
brief postponement of the doom that lh 
felt he could never finally escape. I! 
sat there, weak and chilling, when t! 
chief had gone back to his home, and was 
startled poignantly when, without thi 
slightest warning, his wife lightly called 
from the door. 

“Will!” she whispered, excitedly, 
‘come !—as quickly as you ean!” 

His heart had leaped, even mor 
quickly than he, as he sprang in alarm 
to his feet. 

“ What—what is it?’ he asked her, 
in affright. 

“The baby has learned to laugh! 
You’ve got to come and see!” It wa 
whispered again, in her fear of jarring 
the frail combination of emotions in the 
baby soul whereby the little stranger had 
come upon the fleeting art of betraying 
a sign of joy. 

It may have been her singular radiane 
of countenance and spirit that somewhat 
soothed the perturbation of his soul, for 
Thonger, inexpressibly agitated in on 
moment, was amazingly pacified the next 
He obeyed her summons almost mecha 
ically, all his being still in a jangle fron 
his momentary dread. 

Glowing with color and happiness, tip 
toeing cautiously, as if to creep upo! 
some timid little god of the whirlwin 
caught in a playful mood, Sylvia led hin 
tremulously to the crib where the wake 
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THE MIGHT OF A 


| little Thonger was lying. Then, with 

prettiest imaginable little swoop of 
ration and motherhood, and with a 
ickle and coo and verbal caress inef- 
ly sweet and tender, she performed 


delightful 


tised day 


tirelessly 
excite the 


mancwuvre so 
after day to 
ndrous little sign. 

[he miracle happened promptly. 

It came in response to her love and 
rship—that faint, little 
tile—the mere dawn of a smile—that 


evanescent 


rives with such uncertainty and hesita- 
. for the very first time, on the face of 
baby, folding a new, shy human soul in 
soft, feeble clasp of its being. 
It came for Thonger to behold, and 
little understand. It struck the man 
th a singular foree—that mere little 
cker of happiness and content, appear- 
ng to him a sign of trust that his first- 
them both. The little 
chap had smiled on life with all the faith 
nd confidence of any 


porn placed in 


little being sent 
He had read the 
mother’s face that life 
good and kind. His tiny heart-beat, 
tickening at the golden promise in her 


» a blameless father. 


message in his 


flashed its consent to brave 
the world in that baby sunrise of joy 

To the man it was both an eestasy and 
It was the wistfulest, most affect- 
ing little expression he had ever en- 
countered. It was likewise the most dis- 
turbing. He felt he had monstrously 
leceived that helpless little soul—that 
innocence smiled in the face of his 
guilt, but could not smile were realities 
nee revealed. 

The smile became of a sudden 
pressibly precious—precious to himself 
and to the child. To give his baby the 
right to joy, both now and for the days 
to come, possessed him with fanatical in- 
tensity. He fairly staggered with the 
thought that it might be snatched away 
the right, the mood, the incentive to smile 
and look on the world unafraid and un- 
ashamed. 


hovering love, 


pain. 


inex- 


He was wrung by the con- 
templation of a future awakening when 
is boy should be able to smile no more, 
r disgrace, humiliation, the odium of 
1 father convicted, or self-destroyed, 
through his thefts from a trusting friend 
ind employer. The self-indictment made 
his senses reel and careen as if about 
to plunge in a bottomless, black abyss. 
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Good God! it was fearful that a child 
should awake to a heritage of shame!-— 
smile all the way through the trustful 
years of babyhood and youth, on prom- 
ises false from the beginning—only to 
come to a knowledge at last that would 
blight it all and make him wish he might 
have departed whence he came with that 
first faint flicker upon his lips, a salute 
to life and death! 

More than anything in all the world 
Will Thonger suddenly craved for his 
son the right to smile in faith and trust 
upon life that had beckoned him to being. 
Yet behind him loomed that long array 
of cunningly hidden peculations, and be- 
fore stalked poisons and revolvers. 
aloud to 
could not 
He had lost every penny 


have eried 
mercy that he 


The man could 
God for the 
erant himself. 
he had taken. 


He had only his pay on 
which to 


that, for the 
next ensuing month, was mortgaged to 
his brokers. 

He had nearer the brink 
of madness in all these torturing months 
than when he presently left the room to 
go back for the solitude essential to his 
life. He had never so greatly 


survive, and 


never been 


loved his 
wife as now, or yearned so vastly in new- 
found parenthood over the helpless little 
pilgrim. sent with a smile to his keeping. 
He had never felt himself more unworthy 
of their love and trust, 


more utterly 


despicable, weak, or perfidious to his 
friend, his family, or his Maker. 

He searcely slept an hour throughout 
the night. A thousand wild, impractical 
schemes for raising and replacing the 
had “ borrowed ” pitched like 
derelicts on the sea of his 
brain, for a time that seemed to have 
There was no real way in all 
the world to obtain that sum of money 
soon and square himself at the office. 

It was not till the break of day at last, 
with its gradual accumulation of light 
units, one by one dispelling the darkness 
and gloom of the long, black night, that 
he came upon even a ray 


money he 
untenable 


ho end. 


f hope to dis- 
A singular thought 
occurred to him then, and he grasped at 
its frail support. 


sipate his despair. 


He had taken the money a trifle at a 
time, falsifying entries all through his 
books to keep them consistent with the 
funds in hand and with balances fre- 
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could 
a little 


hooks converse- 


quently prepared. Perhaps he 
similarly place the sums all back, 
and doctor the 
ly, till the total sh: 

It was simply a matter of reversing 
the system so long employed. It 


at a time 


yuld square him at last! 


would 


take him more than a year, he knew a 


yvear of inverted deceptions, even chica- 


nery and fraud—sneaking in money from 
momies, strife, to the 
had filehed. was ho 
He could only hope to avoid 
this 
employment of the which he 
had made the for 


he had not the money to pay in a lump, 


Savings, ec return 


amount he There 
other way 
repayment by 
with 
withdrawals, 


gradual 
skill 


gradual 


detection in 


uld mean his discharge, 
and He 
would mean. 

It was 
he co wld 


fore something was discovered. 


and cont ssion we 


imprisonment, knew what 
more it 
merely a question of how long 
scheme be- 

He could 
never repay as rapidly as he had taken. 
He might never be enabled to finish 
the task—but at least it was something 
to attempt. 


He that 


reversing almost the 


work his irregular 


began altered man, 
of life, in a 


new, fanatical resolution that had sprung 


day, an 
sche Ine 
from a baby’s smile. In fear and trem- 
excess of 
first “ borrow’ 
covered his 


bling, far in that experienced 
’ from 


from 


when he made his 
the funds and tracks 
sight, he refunded the dollars 
on account, “ faking” his books with un- 
confident skill, to admit the small 

to the coffers. He had already cut off 


: fe ; 
his smoking, as a means of 


first five 


sum 


squeezing 
money from himself 

That 
an agonized, soul-wringing struggle that 
Thonger waged for weeks and months, 
in absolute secret and alone. The man 
was obsessed with the one desire to make 
himself and the 
future sight of his son, and preserve that 
happy smile. He 
day after day, declaring 
health 


was the tremulous beginning of 


blameless shameless in 


gave up his luncheon, 
it was all for his 
boots, at 
night, in his home, and walked, to save 
fares, the office. He the 
merest pittances, and massed them in dol- 
lars, despising not the smallest of units. 
He resigned from his elubs to save the 
dues and turn them on his penance. 

He soon lost flesh. for |} 
and fear and deni: 


He polished his own 


ear saved 


is task was slow. 


1 were his fellows. He 
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the torturins 
the total 
They had 
they returned with suc] 
He 


through his 


was almost crazed by 


luetance with which 
peculations diminished. 
so quickly; 
feet! 
of discovery 


gard lived in constant 


books, 
debt.” 
element, 


he could clear away his “ 

The 
mighty in the force to give him hel; 
supplied 


irame, 


one lone paradox 


from a weak, dependent 


whence it would have 
nothing potent could possibly issue. 
baby at home was increasing his 
to smile. 
Only God 


potency of 


could know the marve 
that soft little 
couragement to keep the man ste: 
hin 


messenger of lov 


meed 


on his course, It seemed t 


little he aven-sent 
life daily 
laugh as the 


grew stronger in his 


units of money were f 


into the coffers, formerly bled dr 
drop. There was no one else wh 
know of Thonger’s pain, his effort, st 


gle, and hope, as he felt his baby 
Phere was ho 


look for absolute 


couragement 


ome 


when the long, hard 
was done. 
He sought o 


and turned in all his extra ean 


denying nothing to 


it a place to work at 1 


his wif 
the 
every 


helpfellow there in home, 


nying himself possible thir 
man 
supportable. 

At Christmas the customary h 


ible d, and at 


‘1 


remembrance was do 


else to wl n 


inderstanding and 


Year’s his salary was raised shame 


rejoicing came upon Thonger t 
he felt his 
found is enabled t 
more rapidly the ever-relentless acc 
Doggedly, 





: . 
hims If th 


before, concealing a veritable 
apprehensi mn lest his 


the last of 


ruse be 
before 
away 
a full one th 


when the man was abruptly taken ill 


isand 


was simply exhausted, body and so 
nerves. He had strained himself t 
breaking-point and his 
broke, at the weight of the final st 
He 


annual meeting in 
thing snap in his 





with a notice 


March, 
brain. 


was 
and felt 


He 


inworthiness accuse him, 


sparingly, he labore 


i] 


could wish to make his daily QT 


; 
i 


frenzy 
ducoves 
his debt could be wi 
By the figures he ke pt he had st 
dollars to rey 


being sim 
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sustained from collapse on the spot by 
He knew 
he was done, yet he would not go down 
till a final act could be accomplished. So 
horribly leaden was the pressure on his 
brain and heart he felt he should never 
leave the building. 

The strength that he conjured to his 
deadened limbs sufticed to drag him to 


the utmost exertion of his will. 


the private room where Carlaw worked 
alone and to hold him erect for a time. 
The big man glanced at him sharply 
as he staggered in and closed the door. 
“Why 
“Old 
you've been working too hard! Here, get 


You’re 


what’s up, Billy?” he inquired. 
’ “> 9 = ‘ 

man, vou’re sick! By George, 

to a seat. I'll pour you a drink. 

looking like 

_ Lk ath,” 


feeble smile. 


said Thonger, attempting a 
“Frank, I—guess I’m all 
in. Just came to tell you that—I’m a 

thief. I had to confess—after all—before 

I croak. I want you to know , 

‘For God’s sake, Billy, don’t talk like 
that!” cried Carlaw, striding to his side. 
uu better than 


“One minute, ] lease.” 


‘I know y 
Thonger waved 
“ For the 
love of Heaven let me tell you, 


him off with failing strength. 
Frank, 
hefore—I go—down for good. I’m a 
thief—but I’ve tried to pay it back!” he 
cried, in a shrill and quavering treble; 
and then in an aweing wildness and 
haste of confession and explanation, pas- 
i01 merciless, and terrible, he poured 

it the story of his great temptation, 
his fall, his despair, his thoughts of self- 
destruction—and his baby’s smile, that 

f 


sionate, 


had come at last for his saving—per- 
aps a bit too late, but at least a help 


He told it all in a swift, hot self- 
accusation that would brook no inter- 

ption. He told but a little of the long 
hard road of agony travelled since, alone, 
with his soul all but bleedin 
all raw, his flesh and body punished by 
: ted 


his nerves 








ta k 
il ( asap. 
“Tm just lil 


he cried, in the anguish of his quick 


ke the rest of my kind!” 


conclusion—“a weakling and a thief! 





That’s the word for all, and I know it!— 


i thief! But for Heaven’s sake, Frank— 


ny baby’s smile Then he crumy 
on the floor. 

‘ Billy! Billy!” 
down by the prostrate form and gras} 


‘Billy! I knew 


knew you would 


Carlaw eried, kne 


the clammy hand. 
knew it that night 
knew you were square ! I knew 
were making good all right, and B 
I’m your friend!” 
Then he knew that not a sound 


made was he ard. 


Four weeks of fever and delirium 
as a single night of hideous dreams 
bodily hurt 
his pillow. 


where Thonger tossed 


The day he emerge d he was calmly p 


pared to close his eves forever. He 
immeasurably weakened and sapped. 
last impression had been of the end di 


ing darkly, inexorably near to e1 


I] 


him, and he felt there was no esca) 


In his utter exhaustion of bone and spi! 


he q livered on the slender beam, balat 
between the tomb-like dark and the t1 
ulous daybreak of light. Nothing 
the will to live, with its all but 


ponderable substance, could have dip) 


the seale in its delicate adjustment. 
Fortunately Carlaw came while the 

sunken eyes were indifferently fixed 

hing with its shr 


rallied, Bi 


the Sy etre, hecko 


“Thank God you've 
said he, with ill-concealed em 


buck up and 
shook his he ad, ma 


wit} 


( arlaw almost surre nde red, , 


+ 





ute wa 


He ran from the room and was pro! 


ly back with Thonger’s wife, with her ! 


tle son borne in her arms 


‘Look at him smi 


like a boy. “ Billy. 


e!” eried Carl 
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THE TIME OF MADISON 


Mrs. Madison’s First Drawing-Room 


BY GAILLARD 


[ is safe to view men and manners 


through the perspective of hundred 


years and to pass judgment on them, 
f 


for there are none who can disprove our 


conclusions from personal knowledge; 
n looking back upon the early life 
f the city of Washington the accuracy 


uur vision is 


large r 
than 
Fr ym 
the beginning it was the subject of more 


assisted by a 


amount of descriptive literature 


ost American cities can claim. 


general attention than they received, be- 

ise it was the capital of the nation 
and in a sense the property of everybody, 
d because it was an experiment in 
ty-making. So visitors often recorded 
their criticisms of it, and many residents 
vrote accounts of its people and their 
preserved, on the 
hance that posterity would enjoy read- 
ng them. 


ngs which they 


which a century has 


in the city have amounted to 


The changes 
rought 
its creation, for a great and growing 
metropolis certain of an expanding fu- 


HUNT 


ture now stands where in 1809 there 
was only an attempt at the beginnings 


Then Boston, New York, and 


Baltimore were already 


of a city. 
great commercial 
Philadelphia and Charleston 
vere mature, and even the Spanish town 


centres, 


of New Orleans had taken definite shape 
as an entrepot for a large commerce from 
the river to the seas but he re on the 
banks of the Potomac 


wide, unpaved streets, and rose two or 


sprawled a few 


three uncompleted public buildings and 
a few unattractive blocks of 
1 


houses, constituting a city which had no 


dwelling- 


past, whose pres¢ nt was be vond the pow- 
ers of classification, and whose future 
eould Zuess The 


Ther 


owners hired them out by the day or the 


no man population 


was motley. were negroes whose 
month, public men from the four quar- 
ters of the country, of every degree of 


from the 
State who saw a 
piano for the first time and looked 
with open-mouthed wonder at the dan- 


culture and lack of eulture. 
Senator from a new 
foarte 
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cing of the keys, and the Representative 
who wore his hair in a queue tied with 
an eel’s skin, to the strutting Federalist 
from the seaboard, powdered and ruffled 
and gouty from old Madeira, and the 
planter nabob from the South with his 
long train of dusky retainers. The sta- 
tionary inhabitants comprised a few high 
executive otticers; several hundred depart- 
ment clerks, who held a higher rank in 
the city than their 
successors how OCc- 
cupy; a half-dozen 
diplomati repre- 
sentatives t tor- 
eign governments, 
who laughed at the 
place but did not 
dislike it; and a 
flock of foreign la 
borers, most of them 
from Treland lo 
minister to the 
wants of the large 
tloating population 
there were many 
hack - drivers and 
keep rs ot hotels 
and boarding 


houses, who pro- 


JAMES 


vided the visitors 
with food and shel- 
ter, and of saloons 
and gambling-houses, where they found 
‘ompanionship and _ reereation. There 
were a few professional men to cure 
the souls and bodies of the people 
and settle their disputes, and a large 
group of real-estate dealers and sharpers 
who swapped lots and ran up fictitious 
prices for the land which houses should 
be built upon, so that the building 
took unnatural, unsymmetrical  diree- 
tions. There was yet another class, which 
was not numerous but deserves especial 
notice, because of the influence it had 
upon the tone of the city. “ Old Wash- 
ingtonians” could not, of course, exist 
in a city which was not yet in its teens, 
but there were a few old resident families, 
who for many years had lived in George- 
town and on the land which Washington 
and I”Enfant staked off into city lots, 
and the city came upon them and found 
them already in possession, so they acted 
in some sense as its hosts. 

Among the members of these hetero- 
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geneous groups of people there wer 
two principles generally recognized th: 
furnished a foundation upon which 

tolerably compact social structure w; 
built. One was that a man of high ran 
in the publie service was entitled to hig 
rank in private life. Everybody wa 
proud of the new republie and thought it 


an honor to associate with those wl 
guided its destinies. The other was tha 
members of fan 
ilies who had a 
ways oecupied 
undisputed prom 
nence in privat 
life had an equita 
ble right to cor 
tinue in the enjoy 
ment of their 
position Respect 
for old famili 
still prevailed, 1 
many old - world 
habits necessaril 
survived amon 
men and wom 
nearly all of whi 
had been reared t} 
subjects of a kin: 
MADISON It was not unt 
the next gener: 
tion, all of who 
were born sover 
eigns, came into control, that the politic a 


doctrine of the equality of men was co 


strued to require as a consequence a re 
moval of the barriers which had up t 
that time separated groups of people 
private life. 

And so it was that when James ai 
Dolly Madison took up their residence it 
the White House on March 11, 1809 
they found themselves at the head of 
society which was already formed upo 
fairly well-defined lines. Thus far it 
chief need had been a leader and 
central gathering-point, and these James 
and Dolly furnished. 

It is true that two Presidents had al 
ready lived in the White House and that 
one of them had had a wife; but Abigai 
Adams’s possession had been disputed b 
workmen, and Washington was in a 
state of chaos while she was there. th 
government having been moved int 


what was no better than an unprepared 
camp. It is small wonder, therefore; that 
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she and the President fled from the dis- 
mforts and confusion of an unfinished 
house in the wilderness to their orderly 
establishment at Braintree, and that dur- 
the nine months of their ofticial 
residence in Washington they were ac- 
tually absent for more than four months. 
[here was no society for Mrs. Adams to 
lead: there was no settled household for 
her to be mistress of. 
The eight years of Thomas Jetferson’s 
possession of the 
White House were 


} 


memorable, but 


cheeks, and a great fondness for her fel- 
low man and woman? The wall was not 
an unnatural place for him in a large 
assemblage, and he was indifferent to the 
made, but the 
centre of the carpet belonged of right 
to her. 


yp rsonal impression he 


Ther was no objection to this 
arrangement on his part, and they wer 
a pair of lovers up to the very end, and 
on the rare occasions when they wer 
separate d wrote love-letters to each other. 
During the sum 
mer of 1809 while 
they were at Mont- 








their effect upon 
ie order of the 


ise was not en- 


pelier he was 
obliged to return to 





during. He had 
peculiar and inter- 
esting ideas upon 
the subject of social 


customs, and he 
put them into ef- 
TectT He was an 


ershadowing — in- 
dividual whose 
issoclates were 
always his subordi- 
nates, His daugh 
ter, Mrs Randolph, 


vas with him most 








Washington for a 
few days in. th 
middle of August 
to issue a proe- 
lamation against 
Great Britain, and 
this is how he wrote 
to his wife: 

“ My dearest, . 
Everything around 
and within reminds 
me that you are ab- 
sent, and makes 
me anxious to quit 
this solitude.” 











of the time while 








he was 
and Mrs 


anothe r 


President, DOLLY 
Eppes, 
daughter, 

part of the time; but the house was not 
theirs. It had a master but no mistress; 
it sat uneasy under an unnatural domin- 
m, and it weleomed the change which 
came when a family with normal guidane: 
succeeded the eccentric widower. 

“My darling little husband,” is th 
anguage Mrs. Madison applied to the 
father of the Constitution in a familiar 
letter to her friend, Mrs. Richard Bland 
Lee, of Alexandria, when she returned a 
pair of hose which were too small for 
him Her devotion to him was com- 


plete, even if it was protective; nor can 
it be denied that she was the principal 
figure in the parlors of the White House 
during the eight years that it was her 
What chance had a little man, 
barely five feet six inches tall, with a 
sallow, solemn face and a retiring dis- 
position, in competition with a buxom 
vife, who had a cheerful voice, rosy 


home. 


MADISON 


There was no 
solitude at the 
White House when 
she was there, and 
to meet the expense of the lavish enter- 
taining which was continuous the Presi- 
dent had a salary of $25,000 a vear, which 
his fellow citizens considered to be a pro- 
digious sum; and it is true that money 
went far in those days. The inhabitants of 
Washington complained that the cost of 


living was high, but the prices appear 
io us to have been very low. A fine 


turkev cost seve ntv-five cents, a side of 
mutton two dollars, a whole hog three 
dollars, which were 
plentiful, never cost more than fifty cents 
each, two shad were a quarter, and po- 


eanvasback ducks, 


tatoes forty cents a bushel; an extra 
waiter for a party was paid about thirty- 
five cents, and the best seats at the theatre 
were a dollar. There were a few ex- 
Bleeding 
was part of the barber’s business, and one 
had to be bled often in this malarial 
climate. <A certain old black woman in 


penses which we are spared 
































THE CAPITOL DURING 


Georgetown who was especially skilful in 


cupping charged fifty cents for her 


services Many gentlemen used barbers 
regularly to powder or eut their hair, 
and nearly all the ladies employed 
hair-dressers 

The first business of the Madisons 
when they moved into the White House 
was to furnish it suitably, provision for 
this purpose having been made by Con- 
gress; and to Benjamin H. Latrobe, the 
great architect, was entrusted the task 
of supplving the gaps which existed and 
of replacing what was old or shabby. 
The President directed him to take his 
instructions from Mrs. Madison and to 
render his accounts to her, and together 
they spent about $11,000. For the great 
East Room two handsome mirrors were 
procured and some beautiful hanging- 
lamps, and the somewhat worn carpet 
was sent up to the Capitol to do service 
in the chamber of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, being of the same pattern, 
while a new carpet was bought for the 
White House. The furnishing of the 
East Room alone cost about $3,000 A 
piano and guitar were included in the 
list of articles bought, besides a large 
quantity of china, knives and forks, 
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hottle-stands, and table-linen, and for t 
laundry one of Yarwood’s’ washing 
machines. All of these were public pr 
erty, the purchases being finally accou 
ed for to the Treasury; but the splendid 
chariot which Robert Fielding made ft 
the President in Philadelphia the latt 
paid $1,500 for out of his own purse, tli 
price including harness for four horses 
Toward the end of May the establis] 
ment was in order, and it was formall 
announced that on Wednesday evening 
May 31st, at eight o'clock, Mrs. Madison 
would be at home to receive her friends, 
and thereafter on every Wednesday evi 
ning when she was in the city. Althoug! 
there were no written invitations to thesé 
receptions, there was no question of wh 
were and who were not entitled to attend 
them. All the higher officials of govern- 
ment and all the residents of the city 
who had moved in the same cirele with 
the Madisons, whether they were in of- 
ficial life or not, constituted the regular 


guests, and they brought with them such 
visitors and strangers as they thought it 
proper to introduce So the White House 
on Wednesday evenings became the great 
gathering-place for the world in Wash 
ington; nor have any of its social ac 
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MRS. MADISON’S 


ties since played as important a part 


the life of the capital. Many people 

t he re week atter week; the V mace 
ppolntments to meet each other ther 
re young men and young women wer 


trod iced to each other and fe ll in love 


ler Mrs. Madison’s kindly encourage 
ent; marriages were made and political 
hinations arranged in corner con 


rsations; people of musical accomplish 
ents sang and playe d their best. because 


‘Mire 


f wit 


Madison’s appreciation ; 
hest 


people 
i 


best 


hecause 
ladies their 

liked fine clothes; i! 
golden ho tha 


jokes, 


made their 
i wh; 


gowns, because she 


wore 
were urs at 
first “ dray 
When it 


Madison 


ing-rooms ” in “the palace.” 


that Mrs 
intended to hold a reception it 


became known 


as called a “ drawing-room” by every- 
dy, and the White House was known 
s the *Palace,” or, less frequently, as 


the “Great House,’ for the names of 
} still English. Many fervent 
prayers were offered up for fair weather 
rv this night. for most of the guests 

ld have far to go, and on a bad night 
i talled. Alas! it 
ined, and the carriages drew the 
louse door all spattered with 
mud, and the splendor of the liveried 


and sadly 


rs were 


chariot might get 


up at 


coachmen footmen was 


rred. One or two chariots broke down 
! a mud-hol near the White [louse 
tes, which was one of the worst places 


nue, 


Av but 


carried on by 


Pennsylvania the oe 


passing 


pants wcrTre 


ends. The portico of the house had 

vet been erected, but the guests 
lighted at the stone steps, and were un 
er cover almost immediately. There a 


illiant scene fully two 
ndred per ple and the 
ise was glowing with lamps and large 


ted 


were 


grec 


the mm; 
present, 


andeliers having a thousand wax lights. 
The unique and symmetrical arrangement 


the 


ess of the new 


rooms and halls, the appropriate 
bril 
all combined 
which an unprejudiced 
nd discriminating 


furniture, and the 
nt costumes of the 


guests, 


make a scene 


observer must have 

Imired and re membered. 

In the year 1809 there was some good 
\merican architecture, artistic furniture 
the style of 
lothes was for the moment simple and 


heautiful. It is true that at Mrs. Madi- 


as made, and women’s 
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son's reception the 
Oriental, which 


admiration of 
then the 
itself in the 


things 
was dominant 
note, showed 
vhich 


the had 


and gracef 


inattractive 
turbans 


hut 


many of the women wore, 


ce licate 


cashme re shawls 


il flowing tunies and mantles. 


some of the turbans were made of 
spangled muslin and others of bright 
colored eloth, and from the centre of a 
few glittered a precious stone, but none 
ere really becoming. It was a day of 
gems and jewelry. About the bare 
necks of the women long gold chains 


ere twined as often as four or five 
times; on their arms were armlets and 
bracelets, while from their ears hung ear 
rings. Those women who did not wear 


rbans had drooping ostrich plumes in 


their hair, or wore it 
bands of 


the 


bound with narrow 
The 


gathe red in a 


gold or ribbon. hair at 
back was 


knot in 


Grecian style, and this they ealled ” turn- 





























ing up the hind hair close. It was 
DOCTOR THORNTON 
Fi " 
worn in front in curls or ringlets, and a 


few had it cut and curled tightly all over 
the head, 
were becoming 


The re 


while some wigs, which 


fashionable. 


was a pleasing imitation of the 


wore 


costumes of the classic Greek age, and 
the gowns, which were cut low in the 
neck, with a muslin ruff behind the head, 


folds. Tight 
lacing was not in vogue, and the lines of 
the waist were not important to a lady 


hung in graceful, natural 








vanes 
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wearing the “round gown,” for it was 
gathered loosely only a short distance 
below the houlders The gloves came 
up to the elbows, and the slippers of kid 
or silk barely covered the toes and had no 
heels. In England at this time a fine 
lady when she went to court wore an 
enormous dress puffed out with hundreds 
of flounces and frills; but there were no 
especial costumes prescribed or worn for 
the White House 
The skirts of the 
older women trailed 
upon the ground, 
but there were no 
real trains as we 
understand them, 
and the girls wor 
skirts which barely 
reached to their 
ankles. 

The costumes of 
many of the men 
lent eolor to the 
scene. Although 
the President him- 
self wore a_ black 
suit with black silk 


tockings, others 

had light blue or 

green coats, gar- 

nished with large RICHARD 
gilt or pearl but- a oe 


tons, the long nar- 

row tails reaching 

down to their calves. 

Pantaloons were coming into general use, 
but were not as yet permitted for evening 
wear, and buff-colored or drab small-clothes 
were worn with white silk stockings. It 
was about the time that Beau Brummel 
introduced starch into all the neck-cloths 
of Europe, and many gentlemen in Amer- 
ica obeved his edict. The ends of their 
shirt collars stuck up over their chins 
and reached to their ears. Some of them 
wore what they called “ pudding cravats,” 
which were designed to puff out the chest 
and make it look deep; and all had fine 
cambriec shirt-frills. They wore patent- 
leather pumps or low shoes with buckles, 
hoots being forbidden for the evening, 
because the blacking came off when it 
came in contact with ladies’ dresses. 
Some of the older men had their hair 
powdered, combed back and gathered in 
a queue behind, but the style was going 





out, and the younger men wore it 
and parted at the side, while a few f 
had it in curls over the head. 

The snuft-box was in use, and M 
Madison carried one made of lava, | 
after her young friend Henry Clay ca: 
to Washington she took her snuff from |} 
box, when he was at her receptions, 
only as a mark of her favor, but beea 
he always carried a fine brand of rapp: 

Visitors who s 
their genial host 
for the first tir 
noticed that h 
cheeks were too r 
and that she pall 
ed. She was o1 
thirty-seven yea 
old, and her natur 
color might bett: 
have been left wm 
improved, buts! 
dreaded the mar 
of time, and whe 
she got really 
it was observed that 
she remained  t] 
same age for se\ 
eral years at a tin 
There was some 
curiosity among th 


M JOHNSON guests to see 


Charles Fenderick tables for ecards 


would be placed iit 

one of the rooms fo1 

those who wished t 
play, but none were provided. She ha 
herself up to this time played “loo 
for money, as most ladies did; but sh 
now abandoned this practice and r 
gretted that she had ever indulged in it 
although she remained a ecard-player al 
her life. 


Congress had come together in extra 


session on May 22d, and a large numbe1 
of the members were at the drawing 


room, but as the session could not last 
long few of them had brought their wives 


to Washington, and consequently ther 
were more men than women present 
Among them were a number of Federal! 


ist Senators and Representatives who had 


resolutely refused to visit the Whit: 


House as long as the hated Jefferson was 


in it, but who were now willing to as 


sociate with his milder suecessor. Josiah 
Quincy, for instance, a Representative 
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m Massachusetts, who had fought Jef- 
erson like a tiger, now tamely walked 
the drawing-room to greet Madison 
d his wife, his friendliness being partly 
ie, no doubt, to the rumor which had 
ached him that Mrs. Madison was at 
art a Federalist. 
he most interesting men in Congress 
this time were among the Federalists, 
there were a few conspicuous Re- 
iblicans. There was Peter B. Porter, 
New York, who had already taken his 
‘e as one of the mainstays of the ad- 
istration in the House. He won 
litary distinction in the war a few 
ars later, and became the proud owner 
Goat Island at Niagara Falls. He 
vith him this evening his beautiful 
ng wife, then hardly more than a girl, 
it already displaying those charms and 
lents which made her famous and caused 
er to lead the social life of Washington 
rteen years afterward, when her hus- 
nd was Secretary of War for John 
Quiney Adams. Another young Repre- 
ntative to whom the ladies especially 
ere paying attention was Richard 
Mentor Johnson, of Kentucky, then a 
handsome young bachelor who evidently 
as thinking of changing his condition. 
Ile had already gained a reputation for 
hold adventure by raising a small army 
to fight Spain in 1803, and his subsequent 
romantie career in camp and forum came 
{ unexpectedly. 
But there were really few great figures 
Congress at this time. It was a 
transition stage, when the old Federalists 
were passing off the stage and the young 
Republicans had not yet become the chief 
actors; but in the next few years began 
the greatest period in its history, and 
then Mrs. Madison’s drawing-rooms were 
thronged with Senators and members 
hose renown is still vigorous. In 1810 
William Lowndes, tall and slender as a 
ending reed, came in from South Caro 
na and fascinated the House with his 
inning eloquence; in the same year the 
ndy-haired young Henry Clay assumed 
leadership of his party in the House 
nd began his unmatched career, attract- 
¢ the hearts of men and women as no 
ther of our public men has ever done; in 
1811 a bony countryman from Lowndes’s 
State, named Calhoun, with wonderful 
eep eyes and rare conversational pow- 
Vor. CXXT —No. 721-19 


ers, appeared at the drawing-rooms, and 
all people who met him knew that he 
was marked for great things; and two 
years later Daniel Webster appeared. 
The conversation at this first drawing- 
room was better than that we hear at 
similar gatherings now. People had more 
leisure then, and saw each other more 
frequently than we do, and they mad 
more of conversation as an art. They 
met at dinner-parties at three or half past 
three o’clock in the afternoon; there was 
no regular work done after that hour, 
and it was the custom to pay ealls in 
the morning. This evening the absorb- 
ing topic was the promising aspect of our 
difficulties with England, and the British 
minister, Henry Montague Erskine, who 
had carried a message of delusive hope 
to Madison, was greeted with enthusiasm. 
He had with him his American wife, 
who was Mary Cadwallader, of Phila- 
delphia, and her father, General Cad- 
wallader, who was his guest at the lega- 
tion in Georgetown. The men talked of 
political affairs a great deal, but they 
liked to dip into lighter subjects also, 
and Latin quotations were frequently 
heard. The ladies talked of books some- 
what, but their reading was not extensive. 
Miss Porter’s Thaddeus of Warsaw. 
which had appeared only a few years 
before, was one of their favorites, and 
there was a revival among them of Don 
Quixote. Mrs. Madison was re-reading 
Don Quixote herself, and while she did 
not really care much for books, she made 
them serve her purpose, it being her habit 
to carry one in her hand when she en- 
tered the room to greet visitors whom 
she did not know well, so that she might 
have an immediate topic of conversation. 
The Vv talked of poetry, of course, but al- 
though The Lay of the Last Minstrel 
and Marmion had reached Washington, 
they were more concerned with The 
Columbiad and Hasty Pudding of Joel 
Barlow—-possibly because Mr. Barlow was 
there and was an agreeable companion. 
There was another author present in Dr. 
William Thornton, whom they justly re- 
garded as a more talented man than Bar- 
low, and who was, in fact, the most ae- 
complished man in Washington after 
Thomas Jefferson left. His official posi- 
tion was that of Superintendent of the 
Patent Office: but he had walked the 
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hospitals at Edinburgh, and had a knowl- 
edge of medicine; as an architect, he 
had drawn the first accepted plans of the 
Capitol; as a landscape-gardener, he had 
just laid out the pretty flower-garden 
north of the White House; as an inventor, 
he was then busy with a flutter-wheel 
steamboat, which he afterward swore 
Robert Fulton stole from him. He wrote 
abstruse pamphlets on the origin of lan- 
guage, political articles for The National 
Intelligencer, and did not disdain to make 
rhymes about passing events to amuse 
his friends. He made one to celebrate 
this very evening, which ran thus: 
“Tom Tingey, Tom Turner, Tom Ewell, Tom 
Digges, 
All go to the palace to eat up the fige. 
How different the conduct of Romulus 
Riggs 
Forever engaged with his schooners and 
brigs! 
The ladies go thither, but cannot dance 
jigs, 
Lest the motion of dancing should loosen 
their wigs. 
Some go as Federalists, some go as Whigs, 
Some as philosophers, some few as prigs.” 


And so on to an indefinite length, th 


characters introduced being the you 
men of Washington. 

Doctor Thornton and a number 
the other guests were on terms of 
timacy with the President, who cireulat: 
freely among the people and was po! 
to all. When he spoke, no pond r 
words of wisdom fell from his lips, but 
talked, and encouraged them to talk, 
lighter things, and occasionally he m; 
remarks which caused the men to la 
and the ladies to blush; for, by a stra: 
contradiction, this man, who was m 
deeply read than any other of our Pr 
dents, and who knew more about 
science and philosophy of governm: 
was a frivolous humorist in the relaxat 
of private life. 

The evening wore away quickly; 
ten o’clock the guests had departed, a 
as the weather had cleared, they w: 
home with less discomfort than they | 
endured in coming. They had all enjoy 
themselves, and found nothing of reg 
pomp or discomfort at Mrs. Madis 
first drawing-room. 


Song 


BY ALICE MORGAN WRIGHT 


NEVER knew till I knew you 
That May was May or June was June, 
Or if the sea were red or blue 
Beyond the dune. 


T never knew that all this land 
A garden was, till through the street 
You came with. roses in your hand 
And ’neath your feet. 


I never knew why men should kill 
And burn and torture, day by day: 
Myself I never knew, until 
You went away. 
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HEY were talking after dinner in 
that when 


cozy moment the con- 
versation has ripened, just before 
he coffee, into mocking guesses and 


The thing they 
ere talking of was something that would 
held them apart if happily 
timed and placed, but then and there 
drew these together in what most of 
felt a charming and flattering in- 
Not all of them took part in the 
lk, and of those who did, none perhaps 
sumed to talk with authority or finality. 
t first they spoke of the subject as it, 
rbearing to name it, as if the name of 
would convey an unpleasant shock, out 
temper with the general feeling. 

“T don’t suppose,” the host said, “ that 
s really much commoner than it 
sed But the publicity is more 
vasive and explosive. That’s perhaps 
‘ause it has got higher up in the world 
d has spread more among the first 

The time was when you seldom 
eard of it there, and now it/is scarcely 
scandal. I remember that when I went 
road, twenty or thirty years ago, and 
he English brought me to book about it, 

‘ould put them down by saying that I 

In’t know a single divorced person.” 
“And of a bachelor guest 
ntured, of that sort 

single.” 

At first the others did not take the 
then they laughed, but the women 
much as the men. 

“And you ecouldn’t say that now?” the 
ly on the right of the host inquired. 
“Why, I don’t know,” he returned, 

ightfully, after a little interval. “I 
*t just eall one to mind.” 

‘Then,” the bachelor said, “that 
you. If you moved in our best 
you would certainly know some 


1ughing suggestions. 


ive less 


‘ 


m 


timacy 


SO 


te be. 


1 
reles, 


ce yurse,” 


“a person must 


so 


sses 


iety 


the many smart people whose dis- 
ions alternate with the morning mur- 
rs in the daily papers.” 


“Yes, the fact seems to rank me rather 
low; but I’m rather proud of the fact.” 


The hostess seemed not quite to like 
this arrogant humility. She said, over 
the length of the table (it was not very 
long), “ Um know some 
nice people who have not been.” 

“Well, yes, I do. But are they really 
smart people? They’re of very 
family, certainly.” 

‘You mustn’t brag,” the bachelor said. 

A husband on the right of the hostess 
wondered if there were really more of 
the thing than there used to be. 

“ Qualitatively, [I should say. 
Quantitatively, I’m not convineed,” the 
host answered. 


Sure you very 


gt ” vd 


yes, 


“In a good many of the 
States it’s been made difficult.” 

The husband on the right of the hostess 
whs he said, as to the 
The parties to the 
suits were rich enough, and sometimes 
they were high enough placed, and far 
enough derived. But there was nearly 
always a leak in them, a social leak some- 
where, on one side or the other. They 
could not be said to be persons of quality 
in the highest sense.” 

“Why, persons of quality seldom can 
be,” the bachelor contended. 

The girl opposite, who had been in- 
vited to balance him in the scale of 
celibacy by the hostess in her study of 
her dinner-party, first smiled, and then 
alleged a very distinguished instance of 
divorce in which the parties were both 
of immaculate origin and unimpeachable 
fashion. “ Nobody,” she said, “can 
euse them of a want of quality.” 
was good-looking, though longer so 
she could have wished; she 
flung out her answer to the bachelor de- 
fiantly, but she addressed it to the host, 
and he said that was true; certainly it 
was a signal case; but wasn’t it excep- 
tional? The others mentioned like cases, 
though nohe quite so perfect, and then 
there was a lull till the husband on the 
left of the hostess noted a fact which 
renewed the life of the discussion. 

“There was a good deal of agitation, 


not convinced, 
qualitative increase. 


ac- 
She 
no 


young as 
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six or eight years ago, about it. I don’t 
know whether the agitation accom- 
plished anything.” 

The host believed it had influenced 
legislation. 

‘For or against?” the bachelor in- 
quired. 

“Oh, against.” 

‘But in other countries it’s been com- 
ing in more and more. It seems to be 
as easy in England now as it used to be 
in Indiana. In France it’s something 
ecandalous, and in Norwegian society 
you meet so many disunited couples in a 
tate of quadruplicate reunion that it 
is very embarrassing. It doesn’t seem 

bother the parties to the new rela- 
tion themselves.” 

‘It’s very common in Germany, too,” 
the husband on the right of the host- 
Css said. 

The husband on he r left said he did 
not know just how it was in Italy and 
Spain, and no one offered to disperse 
his ignorance. 

In the silence which ensued the lady 
on the left of the host created a diversion 
in her favor by saying that she had heard 
they had a very good law in Switzerland. 

Being asked to tell what it was, she 
could not remember, but her husband, 
on the right of the hostess, saved the 
eredit of his family by supplying her 
defect. “Oh, yes. It’s very curious. 
We heard of it when we were there. 
When people want to be put asunder, 
for any reason or other, they go before 
& magistrate and declare their wish. 
Then they go home, and at the end of 
a certain time—weeks or months—the 
magistrate summons them before him 
with a view to reconciliation. If they 
come, it is a good sign; if they don’t 
come, or come and persist in their desire, 
then they are summoned after another 
interval, and are ¢ ither reconciled or put 
asunder as the ease may be, or as they 
choose. It is not expensive, and I be- 
lieve it isn’t scandalous.” 

‘Tt seems very sensible,” the husband 
on the left of the hostess said, as if to 
keep the other husband in countenance. 
But for an interval no one élse joined 
him. and the mature girl said to the man 
next her that it seemed rather cold- 
blooded. He was a man who had been 
entreated to come in, on the frank con- 


fession that he was asked as a stop-g: 
the original guest having fallen by 
way. Such men are apt to abuse tl 
magnanimity, their condescension. T] 
think that being there out of compass 
and in compliance with a hospitality t 
had not at first contemplated their pr 
ence, they can say anything; they 
usually asked without but through th 
wives, who are asked to “ lend” them, : 
who lend them with a grudge veiled 
eager acquiescence; and the men thir 
will afterward advantage them with t] 
wives, when they find they are enjoy 
themselves, if they will go home and 
port that they said something vexing 
verging on the offensive to their host 
This man now addressed himself to 
lady at the head of the table. 

“Why do we ali talk as if we tho 
divorce was an unquestionable evil ?” 

The hostess looked with a fright 
air to the right and left, and then d 
the table to her husband. But no 
came to her rescue, and she asked feel 
as if foreboding trouble (for she 
she had taken a liberty with this m 
wife), “ Why, don’t we?” 

“ About one in seven of us doesn’ 
ihe stop-gap said. 

“Oh!” the girl beside him eried 
in a horror-stricken voice, which see1 
not to interpret her emotion truly. 
it so bad as that?” 

a Perhaps not quite, even if it is 
at all,” he returned, and the _ host 
smiled gratefully at the girl for drawi 
his fire. But it appeared she had 1 
for he directed his further speech at 
hostess again: really the most inoffens 
person there, and the least able to ¢ 
tend with adverse opinions. 

“No, I don’t believe we do think 
an unquestionable evil, unless we thi 
Everybody sat up, 
the stop-gap had intended, no doubt, a1 
he “held them with his glittering ey 
or as many as he could sweep with | 


marriage is so.” 


glance. “I suppose that the great: 
hypocrite at this table, where we ar 
so frankly hypocrites together, will 
deny that marriage is the prime caus 
divorce. In fact, divoree couldn’t exi 
without it.” 

The women all looked bewilderedly 


one another, and then appealingly at th 
men. None of these answered direct]; 





Oe ed 


ro 


EDITOR'S 


intoned out of 
that 


the bachelor softly 


bert and Sullivan—he was of 


‘A paradox, a paradox; 
A most ingenious paradox!’ ” 


Yes,” the stop-gap ce fiantly assented. 
dox ; 


\ par and all aboriginal verities, 


giant truths, are paradoxes.” 
Giant truths is good,” the bachelor 
|, but the stop-gap did not mind 


host: “I 


divorcee is an evil, and we 


Ile turned to the 
at if 


suppose 

wish 

extirpate it, we must strike at its root, 
arriage ?” 

The host laughed. “I 
the floor. 

r what 


prefer not to 
I’m sure we all want to 
you have to say in support 
ir mammoth idea.” 
‘Oh, yes, the 


tremulously, as 


indeed,” women cho- 


|, but rather 
ng what might be coming. 

‘Which do you mean? That 

paradoxical, or that 

ther of divorce ?” 

‘Whichever you like.” 


[he last proposition is self-evident,” 


all truth 


marriage is the 


stop-gap said, supplying hims¢ lf vith 
nall buneh of the 
ever takes at dinner; the hostess 


which no- 


grapes 


going to have coffee for the women 
the drawing-room, and to leave th 
to theirs with their tobacco at the 

“And you must allow that if 


ree is a good thing or a bad thing, 
ally partakes of the nature of its 
nt. Or else there’s nothing in 
dity 

one of the husbands said 
the 
word to you.” 
farther, he 
so clear that it needs no 
Up to this time, in 
evil of divorce, if it 
simply 


‘Oh, come !” 
‘Very well!” 
‘T yield th 


er went no 


submitted. 
But as the 


continued. 


stop-gap 


The case is 


rgument. dealing 


th the 
have 


is an evil, 
the 


been suppressing 
ptoms; and vour Swiss method 

Oh, it isn’t mine,” the man said who 
stated it. 

‘Is only a part of the general practice. 
is another attempt to 


make divorcee 


fieult, when it is marriage that ought 
difficult.” 
the 


ought 


be made 





bachelor 


to be made impossible.” 


daring said, 


nk it 
table began to laugh 


sterically, but caught herself up, 


he girl across the 


and 
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tried to 
at all. 
‘I don’t go so far 


look as if she had not laughed 


as that,” 


gap resumed, “but as an inveterate en- 


the stop- 


ely ot divores 
An “Qh!” 
derision 


varying from surprise to 


but he did 


went on as if uninterrupted. 


chorused up; 
mind it; he 


not 


a should put every possible obstacle, 
and at 


riage. 


every in the way of mar- 
The attitude of toward 
marriage is now simply preposterous, ab- 
The whol 


manifesta 


step, 
society 
sol ite ly grotesque. Societv ? 
human framework in all its 
tions, social, literary, religious, artistic, 


and civic, is perpetually guilty of the 


the Noth- 


ing is done to retard or prevent marriag« 


greatest mischief in matter. 


everything to accelerate and promote it. 
universally 
which of itself 
the mostly 
selfish young creatures who enter into it 
The blind 
it oftenest originates, at 
is flattered out of all 
ister emotions, 


Marriage is treated as a 
virtue 
— 


lives of 


consecrates the 
vulgar and entirels 


and witless passion in which 


least with us, 
semblance to its 
and revered as if it wer 


celestial inspiration, a spiritual im 


pulse. But is it? I defy any one here 
to say that it is.” 

As if they were afraid of worse things 
if they spoke, the company remained 


But this did not save 
‘You all know it isn’t. Y« 

that it is the ecaprice of 

sunter, the result of 


silent. them. 

1 all know 
chanee en- 
propinquity, the 
invention of poets and novelists, the 
the the un- 


scrupulous make-believe of the witnesses. 


s iperstition of victims, 
As an impulse it quickly wears itself out 
in marriage, and makes way for divorce. 
nine-tenths of the mar- 
The old mo- 


prevent 


In this country 


riages are love-matches. 


tives which delay and marriage 


in other countries, aristocratic countries, 
like questions of rank and descent, even 
Yet this is the 
land of unhappy unions beyond all other 
lands, the home of The 
conditions of marriage are ideally favor- 


able the 


friends, who are all more or 


of money, do not exist. 


very divorce. 


according to opinions of its 


less active 


in bottling husbands and wives up in its 
felicity, 
through divores 

Still the others were silent, and again 
the stop-gap triumphed on. “ Now, I 


and preventing their escape 
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am an enemy of divorce, too; but I would 
have it begin before marriage.” 

“ Rather paradoxical again?” the bach- 
elor alone had the hardihood to suggest. 

“Not at all. I am quite literal. I 
would have it begin with the engage- 
ment. I would have the betrothed— 
the mistress and the lover 





come before 
the magistrate or the minister, and de- 
clare their motives in wishing to marry, 
and then I would have him reason with 
them, and represent that they were acting 
emotionally in obedience to a passion 
which must soon spend itself, or a fanev 
which they would quickly find illusory. 
If they agreed with him, well and 
good; if not, he should dismiss them 
to their homes, for say three months to 
think it oyer. Then he should summon 
them again, and again reason with them, 
and dismiss them as before, if they con- 
tinued obstinate. After three months 
more, he should eall them before him 
and reason with them for the last time. 
If they persisted in spite of everything, 
he should marry them, and let them 
take the consequences.” 

The stop-gap leaned back in his chair 
defiantly, and fixed the host with an eye 
of challenge. Upon the whole the host 
seemed not so much frightened. He said: 
“T don’t see anything so original in all 
that. It’s merely a travesty of the Swiss 
law of divorce.” 

“And you see nothing novel, nothing 
that makes for the higher civilization in 
the application of that law to marriage? 
You all approve of that law because you 
believe it prevents nine-tenths of the 
divorces; but if you had a law that would 
similarly prevent nine-tenths of the mar- 
riages, you would need no divoree law 
at all.” 

“Oh, I don’t know that,” the hardy 
bachelor said. “ What about the one- 


tenth of the marriages which it did 
prevent? Would you have the part 
hopelessly shut up to them? Would 
forbid them all hope of escayx @ Would 
have no divorce for any cause whatever 

“Yes,” the husband on the right 
the hostess asked (but his wife -on 
right of the host looked as if she wis 
he had not mixed in), “wouldn’t 1 
unhappiness result from that one n 
riage than from all the marriages as 
have them now ?” 

“ Aren’t you both rather precipitat: 
the stop-gap demanded. “I said, let 
parties to the final marriage tak 
consequences. But if these conseque 
were too dire, I would not forbid th 
the hope of relief. I haven’t thought 
matter out very clearly yet, but tl 
are one or two causes for divorce wh 
I would admit.” 

“Ah?” the host inquired, with a 
visional smile. 

“Yes, causes going down into the v 
nature of things—the nature of 1 
and of women. Incompatibility of t 
perament ought always to be very seri: 
ly considered as a cause.” 

“ Yes?” 

“ And, above all,” and here the st 
gap swept the board with his eye, “d 
ference of sex.” 

The sort of laugh which expresses 
certainty of perception and conditi 
approval went up. 


The hostess rose with rather a frig! 
ened air: “Shall we leave them to th: 


tobacco?” she said to the other wom 
When he went home the _ stop-g 

celebrated his triumph to his wife. 

don’t think she’]] ask you for the | 


of me again to fill a place without you.” 


“ Yes,” she answered, remotely. “ Y 


don’t suppose she’ll think we live u 


happily together?” 
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By ESET ORLA POON) BOL Oe 
HERE are some things which only stractions, and language expressing these, 


which 
tainly no man can ever know. 


a woman can know cer- 
She 
s a sequestered natural economy which 
cts her sentiments, in their primary 
d, so that though having all 
necessary words at his command to 

licate her hope or fear, belief or doubt, 
de or vanity, clear them 
peculiar elements which make 


no man, 


can quite 
the 
» her weather. The sky enclosing these 
ements and beneath which her plastic 
ture performs its miracles, like 
se of Mother Earth, must have hung 
in the cruder of our human 
velopment, gradually lifting, giving 
eer play to these elements, and permit- 
ng the emergence of finer activities, 
st as, in its evolution, the physiological 
ganism flowers into a brain. 
Physiology, taken in its largest sense— 
holding within its of 
evolution all the intimations of psychical 
s well as of physical development—is a 
erm of mighty significance. The modern 
tudent of psychology finds his clues in 
hysiology.. But knowledge of psychical 
action ineludes something not to be ex- 


m 


S50 


wer 


ages 


hat is, as 


scope 


pressed in the technical terms and for- 
ulas of psychology. 
Therefore we are baffled in all cases 


vhere our consciousness is incompetent 
serve us—as when we would find out 


the mind of a dog. We have all been 


babes, but memory does not give back 
to us the mental world of the babe’s 
lastie organism. Woman, so much 


arer to the child in plasticity, and 
dieally different from him physiolog- 
illy, must always remain more or less 
mystery to man. The girl may inherit 
‘om the father, but she is nevertheless 
girl and under the woman’s sky. The 
father, teaching her, finds no difference 
between the laws of her mental opera- 
ions and those of a boy’s. The same 
ext-books will serve both and mean the 
ame things. Both will follow the same 
methods in logie or in contrivance. Ab- 


will be the same in the thought of both. 
But, passing from the abstract to the. 
concrete, from the formal to the real, 
in any vital relation, the girl’s sensibility 
and attitude are not those of the boy. 
It is a difference of quality, in the very 
apprehension of things. Woman’s feel- 


living world and toward 
the divine life has always been distinct 
from man’s, in whatever forms it 
have been expressed for her. 


ing toward the 
may 


The distinction is mainly grounded 
woman’s alliance with Nature. 
The old naturalism clung about her 
after man had left it behind him; indeed, 
still held him to it by her very 
ence, a lure wonder to 
his soul, what was alien in her compelling 
intimacy, yet holding the mystery in- 
violate, and making it the prime sugges- 
tion of his art and of his faith. 

But that was long ago; and the course 
of man’s art, faith, and civilization mark- 
ing his departure from the old natural- 
ism, along with his arbitrary treatment 
of woman, deepened the chasm between 
him and her. His primitive intuitional 
sense of the wonder of woman was weak- 
ened. The filial sentiment survived, and 
the mystical of womankind 
with the Virgin Mother conveyed an in- 
timation of heavenly dignity. Chivalry, 
which easily dwindled to gallantry, had 
in it more of the pride of masterly protec- 


closer 


long 


she pres- 


to his senses, a 


association 


tion than of any true appreciation of 
womanhood. Romantic love, with all its 
elemental strength, lacked the supreme 


exaltation, and the home which woman 
made had no such meaning for man as 
it has for the man of to-day. 

In these conditions, we should not ex- 
pect to find in literature any true repre- 
sentation of woman. If in Homer and 
the Greek tragedies certain figures stand 


out, like Andromache, Nausicaa, Antig- 
one, and Electra, with everlasting ap- 
peal, it is the charm or pathos of the 


scene which affects us; there is no por- 
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traiture, and if there is a gleam of 
psychical illumination, it is due to the 
divination of genius. This divination 
reached its highest manifestation in the 
Shakespearian drama, because the poet’s 
genius enabled him to transcend the de- 
mands made upon him as a dramatist 
and the limitations of the drama itself. 

It was only when men began to write 
about women and to present them con- 
cretely in the eighteenth-century novel of 
society that the question was asked—Is 
there reality in the presentment? At 
least the outward habiliments of truth 
were supposed to be necessary —what the 
critics call vraisemblance. To that ex- 
tent Richardson was successful in Pa- 
mela. He was a man of delicate sensi- 
bility, to whom women naturally un- 
burdened their hearts. He knew of an 
actual story in all the main points sug- 
gesting the plot of his novel. He had 
made a careful study of epistolary com- 
position with reference to a book which 
should consist of Familiar Letters—a 
guide to youth in all ordinary, and some 
extraordinary, circumstances of life. So 
Pamela came into being as a letter- 
writer in the trying situations which had 
been brought to the author’s notice in 
real life. In stage representation the 
story would have been a sorry failure. 
But, in a book, its pathos could be made 
the most of and the distress of it pro- 
longed and deepened for readers who 
were called upon to witness the struggles 
of an immortal soul in peril, so that both 
the sentimental and the didactic concern 
should have full time for development 
before the distress should be turned into 
triumph and virtue be rewarded—very 
strangely, as it seems to us—by Pamela’s 
marriage to her tempter. 

But did Richardson show any real 
knowledge of woman? He could put 
himself in Pamela’s place or in Clarissa 
Harlowe’s—but it was precisely himself 
that he put there. Pamela has justly 
been called the first analytical novel in 
the English language, and it is an inter- 
esting indication of the kind of illumina- 
tion demanded by its large and admiring 
audience; but it does not give us a single 
disclosure of woman’s real nature. Field- 
ing, who had more genius, and whose 
characters were living human beings, al- 
lowed his worldly wisdom to limit his 


creative purpose, giving it a second 


tention Therefore, good as his 
heart was, he could not interpret w 
an’s. Scott’s genius, despite the 


mantie investment of his fiction, 
more spontaneous in its creation 
character and showed a wonderful divi 
tion of Scotch women. 

Almost it would seem that it is g 
only to genius to bridge the cl 
Thomas Hardy gets so close to Nat 
that he can fathom woman’s heart, 
his is so much the old naturalism 
his creations seem to us remote and a 
and his genius is whirled onward 
dramatic tension, to strangely dark iss 
George Meredith, in happier vein 
with more of a sense of the h 
comedy, creates real women, sees t] 
comprehendingly, and then disposes 1 
according to his whim. 

Genius is a quality of life as wel 
of art and literature—of life, that 
which does not smoulder, but vital 
its embodiment, thus liberating its fla 
If physiology flowers in the brain, 
brain in turn reinforces the vitality of 
whole organism. So when human ev 
tion reaches a pre-eminently psycl 
stage of development— as it seems to | 
done in our time—the liberated spirit 
inforees every functioning of the s 
organism. The elemental is lifted t 
psychical plane. The woman’s differ 
from man remains, but the diversity 
no longer teasing or bewildering, 

a luminous charm. Romantic love it 

soul of man becomes not only creati 
but interpretative; in plain human | 
it has that divination which belongs 
genius We are on the way to the 1 
naturalism—first ir life, then in 

literature which discloses the truth of | 

The novelist of to-day invokes not 
Muse but Psyche herself, who demai 
the essential truth concerning the hun 
soul. Only creative realism can meet t! 
demand. Its plain investment and cl 
embodiment get color and pulse a 
meaning directly from life. Forme 
there was creation without realism, wh 
now too often there is realism with 
creative faculty or vision. When bot 
are combined, we find—more frequent 
in the short story than in the novel 
convincingly true interpretations of won 
en by men and of men by women. 
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he Goddess of Love 
BY GEORGE WESTON 


N the top floor of Mrs. Mansfield’s wished to view the 


heavens, well and good. 
boarding-house lived a professor and There 


was the telescope and there was the 


an artist Each was well advanced professor. If one did not wish to view the 
in years and each one wore that heavens well and good too, It was not 
stful look of resignation which only comes to be expected that every one should be 
gentle souls with whom the world has astronomically — inelined. The professor's 


t gone well. hair was gray, and his shoulders were bent 


The artist's name was Thompson, and, as though with the weight of knowledge; 
iving long ago discovered that fame and but (as Mrs. Mansfield often told herself) 
fortune were not for him, he earned his sub- “ put a new silk hat 
ince by lettering signs for dry goods stores. and he'd look 


on him and a new coat 
a gentleman anywhere.” 

cloudy the professor 
in his room and worked and dreamed 
over his map of the stars; and if the clouds 


When he was not engaged in illuminating If the night was 
such legends as “ Very Special, $1.98," and = stayed 
\ Bargain—Only $2.49,” he was forever to 
be found sketching the 
profile of a_ beautiful 
man—a profile which 
re a faint resemblance 
that of Mrs. Mans 
ld, his landlady. At 
ese times his expres 
sion was inclined to be 
sad, for not only had the 
dow refused his stam- 
mered proposal, but it 
was apparent that he 
heart was set upon the 
professor and that she 
preferred astronomy to 
urt 











The professor’s name 
vas Hollis, and he lived 
ll aloe in an astro- 
nomiecal world. Every 
night, if the weather 
was fine, he carried 
Is telescope to the eor- 
ner of Union Square. 
There he mounted it 
ipon a tripod, so that 
vhosoeve1 first paid 
m a tee of ten cents 
might gaze upon the 
eavenly bodies. After 
mounting his telescope, 
t was his habit to open 
book and stand with 
s back against an elec 
c-light pole, where he 
ified his mind and, at 
e same time, pre- 
rved that dignity 
hich should always 

hand in hand with 

e sciences. If one AT 
Vou. CXXI.—No 721—20 
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THESE TIMES HIS EXPRESSION WAS INCLINED TO BE SAD 
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broke a little he set up his telescope near 
the window and swept the sky until he found 
the goddess Venus And there he would sit, 
his map of the stars forgotten; and some 
times i smiled and sometimes he sighed 
a little, but always before he left her he 
would put the tips of his fingers to his 
lips and, watching her shyly, would start a 
gentle token of love through the vast 
empyrean., 

It was on such a cloudy night when Mrs. 
Mansfield knocked at his door 

Well, professor, she said, “how are 
we to-night?” 

And placing her head on one side, she 
looked at him with a certain aspect of 
jocularity that was altogether reminiscent 
of the Spider and the Fly. 

I am sorry, Madame,” said the pro 
fessor, “deeply sorry that—on account of 
the weather—the eighteen dollars which | 
owe vou 

“Tut, tut!” said Mrs. Mansfield. “ It 
isn’t for that I ealled, though I’m not deny 
ing that the eighteen dollars would be wel 
come just the same—money not growing on 
every bush. as the saving is—but I’m not 
here on business to-night professor ; it’s a 
social call I'm making.” 





And as for the Fly, the Fly looked at 


Spider; and as for 


the Spider, the Sp 


assumed a sort of coquettish look and sn 


very fiercely at the 
‘I am indeed h 
fessor. “ Perhaps y 


Fly. 
onored,” said the 
ou might be interes 


to look at my map of the stars.” 


No,” said Mrs. \ 


howed “Hes evel 


lanstield. The profes 
vy inch a little 


man,” said Mrs. Mansfield to herself as 
watched that bow, “ and I’m not making 
mistake.” Aloud she said: “You ky 
professor, this is not the way to live 
way you do. You need company. I } 
the way it is. I'm just as lonesome 


self. You need som 
and | need a man 


they impose upon 
] 


e one to look afte 
in the house. The 
a woman! And 


again you ean’t leave everything to a s 


hen the 


ant, even W 
honest. And that’s 
saying is. Hoity-te 
holding things back 
be sensible, | hope. 
I'm saving money, : 
myself, I’ve often 
my age remarkably 
She smoothed her 


satin dress and sn 


“BuT, MADAME!" CRIED THE DISTRACTED PROFESSOR, “THIS 
THIS tS SO UNEXPECTED” 


v're not downright 
the way it goes, as 
itv! what’s the use 
We're old enough 
I've got the house 
und, though I do sa 
been told that | ( 


well.” 


hands over her bla 
iled grimly at the p 
Tessor over her 
embroidered front. 

‘But, Madame,” sa 
the professor, trv! 
not to look too dee} 
alarmed, “ it—it is 
possible!” 

* Impossible ? N 
sense! You owe 1 
eighteen dollars. Tha 
not impossible, is 
Suppose I said, ‘\ 
pay me to-day or | 
seize your things—tel 
scope and all!’ That 
not impossible, as you 
very soon find o 
Hoity-toity! but n 
are like children, a 
sometimes you have 
be severe with them f 
their own good. \ 
will either pay ! 
that eighteen dolla 
or else—” 

* But, Madame!” eri: 
the distracted profess 
* this- -this is so une 
pected. Give me a litt 
time. Give me a wee 
Yes, yes; give me 
least a week. Sure 
you will grant me tl 

a week !”’ 

“Well,” said ™M 
Mansfield, slowly, 
will give you a wee 
But remember!” Sh 
pointed a_ threatenin 
finger at him. “ Don 
you dare te take any 
thing out of this room 
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sat there; then he sud 











EDITOR’S 


f you want to take 
ir telescope out 0’ 
hts you must give 
your solemn promise 


bring it back again 
1 promise me that 
ell! All right, 
en I'll give you 





(nd as her heavy step 
ent down the stairs 
professor fell in a 
air by the window 
made an indescrib 
le gesture to the stars 
Did you hear that 
faintly asked them. 
Did vou hear that?” 
He looked at his god 
ss, and it seemed as 
ough she had = never 
oked back at him with 
iter significance. For 
jour the professor 
enly arose, and cross 
the hall to Mr 
ompson’s room, he 
rew a deep breath and 
ipped upon the door 


rhe appointed week 
ul sped its course and 
rs. Mansfield, punctu 

expectant, had come 
r ner answer! 


* Where is the pro 


\l 
\I 


essor?” she asked as z 

e entered his room, Wi ‘ 
ind what are you do 

ng here 

* The professor has left.” said Mr. 
Thompson, getting up from his knees, “ and 
| am packing his books.” 

“ Left?” eried the widow. * Left 

Mr. Thompson thoughtfully dusted his 
nees 

[ have a letter here for you,” he said 

She glanced it over quickly. * Dear 
Madame,” read the note, “I enclose $24. 
\rrears, $18 Present week, $6. Grand 
tal, $24 Thanking vou for your many 
indnesses to me, [ am, vour_ obedient 
ervant 

Mrs. Mansfield looked at Mr. Thompson 

‘How did he get this?” she demanded 


‘Through me,” said the old artist, with 
mple pride. 

‘Through vou? Why. you’re two weeks 
nh arrears vourself ! W here did you find 
e money to give him?” 

I didn’t.” 

What? You didn’t? You said you did!” 
‘IT said he got the money through me 
helped him earn it. Perhaps,” he hesi 
ted—* perhaps I had better tell you how 
happened.” : 

“Ves: | think vou had.” 

“Last Saturday night.” said the other 
iting himself, “the professor came to my 
om. I had often told him that he could 








DRAWER. 





SEt SAID HE THEY RE ALL ve 


do a better business if he would let me 


letter him a sign; but he had always 
said that astronomy wasn’t a trade, but 
a science, Last Saturday night, though 


he came across the hall and said that it 
vas necessary for him t 
dollars within a week He said he wished 


earn twenty-four 


to find a boarding-place near the park, and 
that he had a few arrears to make up. He 
had generally averaged about a dollar a 
night with his telescope, and he asked m 
if | thought a good sign would help him 
make up the difference I told him I would 
do all I could to help him, partly for his 
own sake and partly for—for—for another 
reason,” He stammered and looked ap 
pealingly at the widow 

“Go on.” 

“So IT lettered him a sign.” Pride came 
back to him and he ceased to stammer. He 
drew a large square of cardboard from be 
hind the professor’s trunk and displayed 
this sign to the astonished gaze of the 
widow: 

THE MAN IN THE MOON 
IS AT HOME 
roO-NIGUT 
10e 
MONEY CHEERFULLY REFUNDED 
IF NOT SATISFACTORY 
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“Um!” said the widow. “Did he 
like it?” 

“He hated it. At first I thought he 
would ery when he saw it. But he took 
in over two dollars that night, and I think 
[I helped him a little myself. When busi 
ness was dull I pretended that 7 was a 
customer, and I looked in the telescope and 
said ‘Oh!’ and ‘ Ah!’ until somebody else 
stopped to look.” ; 

And he let vou do it?” 

“Not at first But I told him that he 
owed me a chance to look at the moon for 
lettering his sign. I did this partly for his 
own sake and——and partly for another rea 
son.” And again he stammered, though not 
so badly as at first, and again he looked ap- 
pealingly at the widow. 

*Go on,” said she. 

“The next night I had another sign ready 
for him.’ He drew a_ second cardboard 
square from hehind the trunk and_ the 
widow read: 


THE MARTIANS ARE 
DIGGING CANALS, TOO 
WATCH rHEM 
MAKE THE DIRT FLY 
ONLY 10¢e 


“Tm!” said the widow 

“ That sign,” said Mr. Thompson, his eyes 
shining as he lovingly regarded it, “ brought 
in over four dollars; and not only that, but 
it got in the papers A reporter saw it 
and wrote an article about it. He told 
where the professor had his telescope, too, 
and the next night 

He drew a third sign from behind the 
trunk and the widow read: 


LAUGH 
AT THE PRICE OF MILK 
ONE BILLION MILES 
OF 
MILKY WAY 
ONLY 10¢ 
MONEY BACK IF YOU SAY 8O 


“Um!” said the widow. 

“That night there was almost a crowd, 
and we took in seven dollars and twenty 
cents. I tell you, it kept me busy running 
around to get change. But the next night 
it rained And all day Friday it rained, 
too Ah, but that was a bad time for him! 
He sat here looking out of the window all 
day long. and at six o’clock in the evening, 
just when we had given up hope, all at 
once it stopped and a star came out. He 
told me it was Venus. If you could have 
seen him then! I had another sign ready 
for him.” He reached behind the trunk 
once more and the widow read: 


HALLEY’S cCoMmMeET! 
15 CENTS 
TAIT. 19,000,000 MILES Lona! 
MANY BELIEVE THIS COMET 
WILL 
DESTROY THE EARTH! 


And underneath the lettering was a li: 
in the professor's own handwriting: 


SCIENTISTS DO NOT, HOWEVER 


“Um!” said the widow. 

“He put that last line on, but all 
same from seven o'clock till half past t 
there was a steady line of people. It h 
got to be a fad to come and see the p 
fessor. He gave everybody three minut 
and we took in over twelve dollars, mak 
twenty-six dollars altogether You w 
notice that we raised the price to fifte 
cents. That was my idea.” 

Mrs. Mansfield looked at the exeited \V 
Thompson with growing interest. 

‘You seem to have been very busy—y 
two.”’ said she. 

“And that isn’t all, either!” he eri 
‘Somebody asked him about the signs ar 
he said that / did the signs And who 
you suppose was asking? It was Mr. Sma 
who owns the Sensational Dry-goods Stor 
and he hired me right then and there to let 
ter his signs at—twenty—dollars—a week 

“Why,” said Mrs. Mansfield, opening he: 


eyes, “ you'll be getting rich you two.”’ 
I] don’t know about him,” said the othe 
shaking his head He seemed to think 


was doing an awful thing, and he told n 
I could keep the signs, too, as he would: 


need them again. I was over to Un 
Square half an hour ago, but he was 
there; and when I asked him last nig 


about his new address he said he wor 
send an expressman for his books and 
trunk and 

Mr. Thompson stopped. The widow 
turned over one of the pieces of cardboa 
and was looking at the other side. 

“Why, who is this supposed to b 
she asked 

“That.” said Mr Thompson, his voi 
almost falling to a whisper, “is you.” 

She examined the backs of the ot] 
signs, and when she looked at Mr. Thom 
son again there was a light in her eyes th 
was closely akin to tenderness. 

And who are all the others?” she aske 

He bashfully carried his chair and s 
down beside her, as though to look ov 
the sketches. 

“Why, don’t you see?” 
all you!” 

She looked at him; his arm slipped hes 
tatingly around her waist; her head reste 
gently but firmly upon his shoulder. 





said he; “ they’) 


At the northwest corner of Central Par! : 
nearly a hundred blocks from his old star 
in Union Square, the professor was mount 
ing his telescope on its tripod 

“There!” he said, with a sigh of relic 
as he looked around at the loneliness: “n 
one will know me here.” 

He swept the stars with his instrument 
until he found his guardian goddess, an 
for a long, long time he gazed at her. 

* Ah, my lady, my lady!” he breathed a 
last, “how brightly do you shine for n 
to-night!” 
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Tale {nd they lived happily ever afterward 


Entertained 


BY MARIE LOUISE TOMPKINS 


AUSE ever’body at our house 
Is jus’ as busy as ean be, 
My Auntie Mae—she’s goin’ to try 
fo entertain “ th’ boy ”’—that’s me! 
N’en we took hold of hands an’ ran 
Way, ’way out to th’ garden, where 
Wi stopped to get our breaths an’ ’cide 
Which rose is nicest in her hair. 


Old Mr. Rose-bug—we ’sturbed him. 


Cause he’s moved in th’ big pink rose 


\n’ w’y he’s eut some pieces out 
Is so’s his wife can have new clo’es 
\n’ n’en we watched th’ Robin pull 
His breakfas’ right up thro’ th’ grass 
doesn’t want his worm well-done, 
‘Cause he mus’ eat him dreffle fas’. 


So’s he ean fly away an’ find 

Th’ ripest cherry on our tree 

n eall his wife to hurry“up 

Before my Auntie Mae an’ me 

in get th’ rake an’ help th’ limb 

Bend ddwn its cherries real close by, 
mus’n’t try to climb th’ tree, 

‘Cause I’m too little—that is w’y! 





But I can be her little Knight, 

Th’ kind you spell it with a “k”; 
1 I mus’ do is throw my leg 

Over a horse an’ ride away 


\ 


To find th’ Castle on some rocks 


*At’s got a great big Golden Key, 
\n’ I mus’ bring it right straight back 
Or else—w’y, she can’t marry me. 


There'll be a Dragon front of it, 

\n’ when I’ve cut off ev’ry head 
That he is got—he won't like me 

(It’s what my Auntie Mae, she said) ; 
But she will, an’ she'll marry me, 

\n’ when I go to wars—way off— 
I'll wear a armor so’s to not 

Get shot or eatch th’ hooping-cough! 


How much she’s going to love me is 
She'll promise me ‘at she won’t make 
For anybody else at all 
\ single bit of choe’late cake. 
How much ’at I mus’ love her is 
I'll promise her before I go 
"At I won’t put no great big holes 
Down in my stockin’ at th’ toe. 
































rolling up the whites of his eyes, said: 
*Lawd, sah, you has done ruined me for ordered t 
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much annoyed by another noted polit 
visitor, who, during the whole of the meal, Indiana man had caused to be inser 
back to the fire warming upon the 
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unable to stand it any life. This 
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turn that gentleman her back 


done on that side.” 
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He Had Reason 


iting a point he wished to n 


a political gathering in the West 


ician told of an epitaph whi 


monument of his wife, whe 


a somewhat tempestuous ma 
legend read: 

ies a wife. Tears cannot | 
Therefore her husband wee; 


“The Skin of a Unit” 
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teaching. “ This,” said a tea 
s in arithmetic, “is a unit.” 


sex by men subtle in held up a_ pencil “This book is a 
following comes straight too.” she said and these are units.’ 

an illiterate negro, who che showed them a ruler. a flower. an 
the South the other day apple Then she peeled the apple and 
minister. At the conelusion of ing up the peel, said, “ Now, children 


groom asked the price is this 


\ little hand went up s! 


Well Johnny ” said the teacher 


answered the minister, “ you Please 
whatever you think it is worth 


The negro turned and silently looked his 


head to foot: then, slowly — 


scoV 


sure,” morsel of 








maam, the skin of a unit 


Nothing in a Name 


here, waiter said Mr. Gr 
ling deeply over his plate 
urtle oup There ain't eve 
turtle flavor in this.” 
“Of course not.” retu 
the waiter. “ What do 
expect ? Shakespeare 


there was nothing in a nar 
If you ordered cottage 
ding would you expect a 
tage in it In Manhatt 
salad would you look for 
Flatiron or Singer Buil 
(ny tea, sir 


Practical 


N English friend 

contends that we An 
icans have no true sense 
historic value or artist 
verity, cites the following 
prove her point. She was 
Holyrood last spring 
the custodian was shovw 
her, together with seve 
American tourists, the 
rooms of the famous cast 
Darnley’s dressing I 
especially charmed her 
rare mellow panels, mary 
lously rich with  intric: 
carving, and the exquisi 
narrow windows of qua 


design 
One of the Americans, e\ 
dently a middle-aged man 
business, poked his nose 
the room and out again. 
“Whose did you sa 
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A Case of Necessity 
Wa ARY guest at a small and not very 
fYclean country inn was repeatedly called 
morning after his arrival, by the colored 
f all work. 
ee here!” he finally burst forth, * how 
ny times have | told you I don’t want to 
illed! I want to sleep!” 
{ know, suh, but dey’ve got to hab de 
ets anvhow It’s almos’ eight o'clock 
dev’s waitin’ fo’ de table-clof.”’ 


An Optimist 
A WISE gentleman, who wished to obtain 
more wisdom, was doing special work 
Harvard College, and had his room at 
house of little Helen’s mamma, who was 
vidow. Helen liked to meet the wise 
tleman every evening and walk hom 
th him. One evening, as they were walk 
along, her little hand clasped in his big 
little Helen remarked, “ Any one seeing 
walking along this way would think you 
s my papa, wouldn’t they?” And the wise 

ntleman said, “ Where is your papa?” 

Oh,” said Helen, “ my papa’s in heaven; 
think he’s in heaven; I hope he’s in 

aven; anyhow, he’s dead!” 


Wanted Them Permanently 
A YOUNG gentleman of the colored per- 


suasion had promised his girl a pair of 
g white gloves for a Christmas gift. En- 
ering a large department store, he at last 
found the eounter where these goods were 


] 
ol 


displayed, and, approaching rather  hesi 
tatingly, remarked, “ Ah want a pair ob 
gloves.” 

How long do you want them?” inquired 
the business-like clerk. 

Ah doesn’t want fo’ to rent ‘em; ah 
wants fo’ to buy *em,” replied the other, 
indignantly. 


A Virtue 


HE sehool-teacher in a Southern moun- 

tain district had been there a month or 
two when one day the daughter of the fam- 
ily with whom she boarded confided to her 
how much they had dreaded her advent at 
their home. 

We was afraid you'd be so high and 
mighty like.” the girl explained, “ and 
wouldn't have nothin’ to do with us; but 
[ sez to maw this mornin’, ‘She’s jest as 
common as she can be.’’ 
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Half-way 


A* a gentleman was having his luncheon 
in the coffee-room of a certain large 
hotel he was much annoyed by another 
visitor, who, during the whole of the meal, 
stood with his back to the fire warming 
himself and watching him partake of his 
repast \t length, unable to stand it any 
longer, he rang the bell and said: 

* Waiter kindly turn that gentleman 
round; [ think he is done on that side.” 


Delicate Compliment 


ANY delicate compliments have been 
paid the fair sex by men subtle in 
speech, but the following comes straight 
from the heart of an illiterate negro, who 
was married in the South the other day 
by a white minister. At the conclusion of 
the marriage the groom asked the price 
of the service 
Oh, well,” answered the minister, “ you 
can pay me whatever you think it is worth 
to you 
The negro turned and silently looked his 


He Had Reason 


|* illustrating a point he wished to m 
at a political gathering in the West 
noted politician told of an epitaph whi 
Indiana man had caused to be inse 
upon the monument of his wife, who 
died after a somewhat tempestuous mar 
life. This legend read: 
‘Here lies a wife fears cannot 

her back Therefore her husband weeps 


“The Skin of a Unit” 


HE blunders of children are often 


to bad teaching. “ This,” said a teac 
to her class in arithmetic, “is a unit.” S 
held up a pencil “This book is a w 
too,” she said. “ and these are units.” <A 


she showed them a ruler, a flower, an 

apple | hen he pes le d the apple and 

ing up the peel, said, “ Now, children 

is this?” A little hand went up slo 

‘Well Johnny ” said the teacher 
‘Please, ma’am, the skin of a unit.’ 
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Dimensions Neren 
A Case of Necessity 
ARY guest at a small and not very 


inn was repeatedly called 


morning after his arrival, by the colored 


See here!” he finally burst forth, * how 
inv times have IL told you I don’t want to 
called! I want to“sleep!” 

[ know, suh, but dey’ve got to hab de 
ets, anvhow It’s almos’ eight o'clock 


dey’s waitin’ fo’ de table-clof.” 


An Optimist 
WISE gentleman, who wished to obtain 


more wisdom, was doing special work 
Harvard College, and had his room at 


house of little Helen’s mamma, who was 
widow. Helen liked to meet the wise 
ntleman every evening and walk home 


th him. One evening, as they were walk 
along, her little hand clasped in his big 
little Helen remarked, “ Any one seeing 
walking along this way would think you 
is my papa, wouldn’t they?” And the wise 


ventleman said, “ Where is your papa?” 


Oh,” said Helen, “ my papa’s in heaven; 


think he’s in heaven; I hope he’s in 


eaven; anyhow, he’s dead !” 


Wanted Them Permanently 


YOUNG gentleman of the colored per- 
suasion had promised his girl a pair of 


long white gloves for a Christmas gift. En- 
tering a large department store, he at last 
found the counter where these goods were 
displayed, and, approaching rather hesi 
tatingly, remarked, Ah want a pair ob 


siuann™ 
“How long do you want them?” 
the business like clerk. 
Ah doesn’t want 
wants fo’ to buy 
indignantly. 


inquired 


rent ‘em; ah 
replied the other, 


fo’ 
"em," 


to 


A Virtue 


HE sechool-teacher in a Southern moun- 

tain district had been there a month or 
two when one day the daughter of the fam- 
ily with whom she boarded confided to her 
how much they had dreaded her advent at 
their home. 

“We was afraid you'd be so high and 
mighty like.” the girl explained, “and 
wouldn’t have nothin’ to do with us; but 
I sez to maw this mornin’, ‘ She’s jest as 


:% 


common as she can be. 
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Pantoum of the Virtuous Housewife 


BY MARY 


I'S Bridget’s Sunday out, 


I must keep the children neat; 
Aunt Hannah will come no doubt. 


She never eats potted meat. 


I must keep the children neat; 
The sitting-room’s in a mess, 

She never eats potted meat, 
And Susy has torn her dress. 


The sitting-room’s in a mess; 


I'll pick up the baby’s blocks, 
And Susy has torn her dress, 
I ought to lengthen her frocks. 


I'll pick up the baby’s blocks: 
I wish their clothes would last, 
I ought to lengthen her frocks, 
The children grow so fast. 


I wish their clothes would last; 
I’ll alter my last year’s hat; 
The children grow so fast, 
You can always count on that. 


ELEANOR ROBERTS 


The water-back’s sprung a leak 


a Headache 


I'll alter my last year’s hat; 
We're always short of cash, 
You can always count on that, 
And Roger is tired of hash. 


We're always short of cash; 
[ think it is very queer; 

And Roger is tired of hash, 
(nd even sausage is dear 


I think it is very queer; 

The water-back’s sprung a leak! 
And even sausage is dear: 

Seven breakfasts a week! 


On Sunday of all the days! 
Seven breakfasts a week! 
I have to make mayonnaise 





On Sunday of all the days : 
Aunt Hannah will come no doubt; 

I have to make mayonnaise, 
It’s Bridget’s Sunday out. 


atone 
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THE SEA BOILED OVER THE WRECKAGI IN STREAKY WHITE 





